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Articte 1—THE CHINESE MIGRATION. 


Tue immigration of the Chinese, now in progress, marks 
an epoch in the history of the world, as well as of our own 
country. For the first time since the dispersion of the human 
family, over four thousand years since, the two great streams 
of migration, one flowing eastward, the other westward, after 
belting the globe, now meet and mingle. What a history has 
each to tell to the other? What a freightage of experience has 
each to bring for common participation and profit? What 
shall be the hue and current of the united streams, as they now 
flow on together? If, indeed, it be together; for this is an 
element of the complex problem which this great providential 
movement offers for solution to every reflecting mind, The 
immediate preparations in history for this event, the character- 
istics of the two peoples that now intermingle, the condition 
of the country which they now seem destined jointly to 
occupy, all are most significant and suggestive. They indi- 
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cate the event as a culminating stage of human history ; 
they point forward to a new scene in the world’s drama. 


Scarcely a quarter of a century has passed since the Chinese 
wall of seclusiveness, self-conceit, and contemptuous hate of 
foreigners began to be broken down, The iniquitous opium 
war with Great Britain resulted in the treaty of August 
29th, 1842, opening four ports additional to that of Canton to 
foreign trade, which was followed by another treaty with the 
United States in 1844, according still greater advantages than 
had been obtained by the British. This concession extorted 
from the Chinese by the fear with which the capture of the 
suburbs of Canton, of Amoy, and of Ningpo, and the irresisti- 
ble progress of the British force till Nanking was threatened, 
had inspired them, was but the first effective blow against 
this aelf-conceit and seclusiveness ; and was followed by the 
Anglo-French invasion, which, by a formidable demonstration 
before Peking itself, wrung from the Chinese Emperors the 
treaties of 1858 with the western powers. This is the epoch of 
the effectual breaking down of this old barrier to progressive 
China. It is the epoch of a new impulse in the whole inte- 
rior life of China. The lesson had been learned that there 
was a better civilization, more powerful governments, higher 
intelligence, more advanced arts, higher, richer culture every 
way among the long despised barbarians; and the desire is 
awakened not only of a freer commerce with other nations, 
but of the introduction of the arts, the sciences, the culture 
generally of the West. The mind of China is revolutionized. 
A new spirit takes possession. In the city of Peking itself, an 
imperial ‘college, manned by western scholars and teachers, is 
eatablished for the instruction of the Chinese in foreign science 
and arts. The government enters into the circle of nations, 
and under the lead of an American diplomatist forms commer- 
cial treaties of the liberal type of the West with all its leading 
powers. The change of the last quarter century in Chinese 
ideas, and the consequent change in the whole direction of its 
pursuits and destiny, is most wondrous. It is such a renais- 
sance as can hardly be paralleled in history. And a most 
noticeable feature in this wonderful change is, that the people 
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of the United States seem to have furnished the warmth and 
the light in which this new life has started. In every move- 
.ment, even where the British, or the French, or the Russians 
have been the active instruments of change, the results attain- 
ed have all borne a strikingly American character and bearing, 
overshadowing and outreaching all others. All the move- 
ments of the last twenty-five years show most clearly that 
America is selected by providence to be the cynosure of the 
future destiny of China. 

Exactly fitting to this providential preparation in China, is 
the movement on the western continent. The Mexican war, a 
worthy parallel of the opium war in China, was terminated by 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, in February 2d, 1848, and 
its result was the cession of the Pacific coast to the United 
States. The discovery of gold immediately after drew into 
the newly organized territory an immense migration from the 
eastern coast, as well as turned towards: it Chinese cupidity 
and restlessness. Cities grew up as by magic; wealth accn- 
mulated; commerce flourished; and, at last, a continental 
railway made the communion of life, and interest, and hope, 
and destiny between the Atlantic and Pacific settlements com- 
plete. 

But another strange event, more remarkable than all, was 
most divinely ordered to prepare for the coming era. The 
civil war originating itself in that same unrighteousness which 
ever keeps human society restless, resulted in establishing 
throughout the nation the principle of the equality before the 
law ot the races of men. But for this revolution, it is appar- 
ent the yellow race, like the black and the tawny races, 
could come in to’ share our political and social destinies with 
no promise of good to them or to us. Most gratefully do we 
recognize the full and final establishment of this eminently 
wise and humane principle, under the orderings of an ever 
watchful providence, just at this crisis of our history. 


Not less suggestive and interesting are the characteristics of 
the races that now begin to mingle. They are the two most 
advanced, or, shall we say, least degenerate races of the whole 
human family. The great Caucasian group is well represented 
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by the American people, predominantly Anglo-Saxon, indeed, 
but tempered by a wholesome infusion of other Indo-European 
blood ; foremost in enterprise and freshness of life, equally far 
advanced at least in all human culture, above all most thor- 
oughly and vitally charged with the spirit of the one highest, 
even Christian, civilization. Its characteristic principles, in a 
word, are personal independence, and freedom, and responsibili- 
ty; popular sovereignty ; the brotherhood of man ; and subjec- 
tion to Christ. It is the best representative of the proper Christ- 
ian civilization. The Chinese, like the Caucasian group of peo- 
ples, has ever in its migration moved along over the same belt 
of latitude, occupying the milder half of the temperate zone, 
and has never been subject to the deteriorating influences of 
severe climatic conditions that have so reduced the brown and 
the black races. Their physical characteristics—stature, fig- 
ure, facial features—come far nearer to the Caucasian type than 
the other branches of the human family. Their mental and 
moral characterics are also more closely approximated to the 
higher Indo-European standards, This closer affinity in phys- 
ical and moral condition makes the mingling of the two races 
less repulsive and more promising of advantage, while the 
contrast that still exists is such as to interest more that gener- 
ous Christian philanthropy which would by the diffusion of 
its own spirit elevate others to an equal participation in its 
blessings. The Chinese are, relatively to the American peo- 
ple, wanting in the spirit of personal freedom and independ- 
ence ; they have not risen to the conception or the desire of 
that social order which comes from personal elevation and the 
hearty fraternization of all men, and through those principles 
from popular sovereignty ; they are the faithful depositaries of 
that primeval social principle, the patriarchal, and the narrow 
circuit of the family has never with them enlarged into that of 
the nation, much less that of the race; fathers, ancestors, ab- 
sorb their regard, their reverence, their esteem, their care, not 
brothers or neighbors, not children ; and their religious faith 
and practice is cold, and lifeless, or worse, perhaps, as it leaves 
the religious nature to waste itself in a low, degrading super- 
stition, and gives no quickening impulse to morality. The 
Chinese mind needs, if it is too religiously dead to crave, the 
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life and warmth, and saving power of the gospel. These two 
races, the Caucasian and Mongolian, having had their train- 
ing from the time of the Dispersion, alike under those favora- 
ble climatic conditions which have been so salutary in pre- 
venting the degradation that has fallen upon the other races, 
are now the two leading races in every respect—in spiritual 
elevation, social condition, in extent and numbers. They, 
together, number nearly ninetenths of the human family; 
they occupy the great part of the temperate zone. They are 
well represented in their best types by the English-speaking 
branch of the one, and by the Chinese branch of the other. 
They are the destined heirs of the middle kingdoms of the 
American and Asiatic continents. There is here, however, a 
wide contrast to be taken into our account in approaching the 
problem before us. The population of China has already 
well nigh reached its maximum of density. It is writhing 
under the distresses of repletion. Starvation, pestilence, in- 
fanticide, are the prominent terrible symptoms of this dis- 
eased condition. It must have relief by depletion. Our own 
land, on the contrary, is craving occupancy. Its vast unoccu- 
pied territory, designed for man, waits and desires his coming. 
It is capacious enough to receive and comfortably maintain 
even the hundreds of millions that overcrowded Asia may, in 
the next century, spare for its relief and for our advantage. 


Such are the providential preparatives for the great move- 
ment which is now beginning. It is at present to be regarded 
as a merely germinal movement. Not for what it is, but for 
what it reasonably promises to be, does it attract our interest 
and invite our study. Less than two hundred thousand 
Chinese probably are now in the country. They are almost 
exclusively in the Pacific States. They are migrating to our 
shores at the rate of over a thonsand a month. One-third re- 
turn to lay their bones in their ancestral soil, or reémbark, with 
family, and kindred, and neighbors, for the new land of hope. 
The immigrants are nearly all adult males. They come for 
employment and for gain, with expectation for the most part 
of returning to enjoy their acquisitions in their native homes, 
They have been chiefly coolies or laborers, procured in China 
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by labor brokers, who hire them for a stipulated employ- 
ment, price, and term, and contract their service thus pro- 
cured to employers here. These employers know only the 
brokers, so far as the pay is concerned. The laborer, also, 
looks only to them for his stipulated wages. They come igno- 
rant and indifferent where their service is to be rendered ; 
careful only to get the remuneration, and to be returned dead 
or alive to their paternal home, Perhaps one in fifty is thus 
returned to his family only as a corpse, with the portion of the 
hire he has lived toearn. Chiefly laborers, and pressed at home 
with unendurable poverty, they are yet, as we are assured 
on credible testimony, universally educated, so us to be able to 
read and write in their own language. As one studies their 
faces while they sit by fifties or hundreds on the construction 
platform car of the railroad waiting for the passenger train to 
pass, one remarks at once a deyree of intelligence decidedly 
above that of like laborers on eastern works. Quiet, patient, 
docile, courteous, they are yet cheerful and quick to take a 
joke and show a fondness for inoffensive sport and amuse- 
ment. With less of muscle, they are lithe, and ready, and 
persistent, and so are acceptable and profitable as laborers be- 
yond most others. More recently a higher class have joined 
in the immigration. Merchants of a high order, with large 
commercial experience and skill, and representing large 
wealth, have established themselves in the Pacific cities. The 
Chinese are eminently a commercial people, enterprising, saga- 
cious, and commercially upright. Some of them in San Fran- 
cisco stand among the foremost in all the qualities that fill out 
our ideal of ar accomplished trader. 

The United States law of February 19th, 1862, humanely 
protects, so far, perhaps, as legislation can, against the atroci- 
ties which have characterized the Coolie traftic to Peru, the 
Chincha Islands, and Cuba. While permitting free, voluntary 
migration, it prohibits, under heavy penalties, the importation 
of Chinese laborers without certificate of the free assent of each 
immigrant given to an American consul. If corruption on 
the part of the American officer in China can be effectually 
prevented, it is very questionable whether any further attempt 
at protection of this kind can be made which will not violate 
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fundamental principies of personal liberty, and of commercial 
freedom.* 

It is understood that contracts for laborers in large numbers, 
as for instance it is said five thousand for service in Sonth 
Carolina, five thousand for Louisiana, have been made and are 
still in negotiation with prospect of indefinite increase. 
While our domestic legislation should solicitously protect 
against any abuses to which this vast system of hired labor 
may be liable, it is difficult to see how the negotiations for its 
introduction on a large scale and by professional middle-men 
offend against morality or philanthropy. As for the treat- 
ment to which they shall be subject when here, the same poli- 
cy and the same means will obviously be required which the 
condition of the freedmen and of the Indians have demanded. 

It is well known that the Chinese have been subjected to 
outrages in the Pacific States in legislation, in judicial adminis- 
tration, in society, paralleled only by those endured by negroes 
and Indians in the more Eastern States. But a change for the 
better is now recognized. The fourteenth amendment to the 
federal constitution has annulled the State legislation which 
excluded the Chinese from giving testimony; and now “the 
equal protection of law” is guaranteed to every person of 
whatever race or color, and no State “can deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law” but 
in violation of this most just, most humane, and most timely 
ordinance of the national will. The working of the fifteenth 
amendment when adopted will still further tend to the com- 
plete elevation of these oppressed races within our territory 
to an equal participation in all our civil and political rights 
and privileges. The influx of men of high social standing, 
men of intelligence, culture, wealth, is fast turning contempt 
into respect; and interest too is dictating a more humane 
and liberal policy. The brutal treatment dealt out to the 
Chinese heretofore has worked, we think, as a happy provi- 
dential check to a too rapid immigration. This check re- 





* We notice that Senator Williams has introduced a bill into the United 
States Senate, prohibiting all importations of Chinese under contracts of service 
There is danger in such legislation of trespassing on higher principles, 
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moved, we may assuredly expect that the immigration will be 
greatly increased. It is difficult indeed to imagine a limit to 
the extent of this movement. Ohina can easily spare, without 
' disadvantage, tens of millions of its crowded population with- 
in the next decade. With assurance of employment and pro- 
tection, and with provision of means of transportation, such 
a flood of immigration would be by no means improbable. 
But the same providential control, which has so conspicuously 
determined the past in reference to the time and extent of the 
migration will, beyond a doubt, still shape this movement as 
to mode and degree to the best results. This fact, however, 
we do well to set distinctly before our view, that the flood- 
gates to a well nigh measureless heathen migration are opened 
upon us. Only the want of facilities of transportation and 
of means of subsistence can reasonably be expected to check 
or confine it. It is too late in human history to think of pro- 
hibitory legislation; and prevention by social abuse the 
Christianity of our day will not allow. Of these four or five 
hundred millions of pinched and famished and uneasy people, 
is it extravagant to suppose that a number equivalent to a 
fourth or a tenth of its annual increase should avail themselves 
of an outlet and a proffered home of abundance? The Chi- 
nese, let it be borne in mind, have little notion of nationality, 
little love of country; they are still in the patriarchal, tribal 
stage of development. Family ties are the dominant ones. 
When homes can be established in America to which ancestral 
remains can be securely gathered, and about which capabilities 
can be easily acquired for settling the natural family increase, 
and the characteristic passion and ambition of the Chinese 
are thus promised fullest gratification, the check to migra- 
tion will not be from behind. Ships in plenty, means to pay 
the passage charges, open and inviting domiciles here,—in the 
want of these must be found the chief or only hindrances. 
Koopmanschaaps enough will rise up to supply these wants just 
80 fast as the brokerage will pay ; just so fast in other words 
as the demand for labor of the kind and cost which this sup- 
ply furnishes shall manifest itself in this country. And this 
brings us to the consideration of the first of these several 
problems which this epoch in our history is presenting to us, 
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and which we wish in the conclusion of this Article to suggest, 
in order that the reflecting and considerate philanthropist and 
Christian may more intelligently interpret the particular facts 
bearing on this subject, which the immediate future will 
from day to day and from month to month reveal to us. 


The first of these problems, a fundamental one in some re- 
spects, is the industrial or economical problem. The fitness 
of the Chinese to meet our industrial wants, the extent of 
these wants, and the checks against an over-supply—against 
a pernicious glut in the market—are the three points of lead- 
ing importance in the solution of this problem. 

The Chinese, then, are in general well fitted to meet our 
present industrial condition. They have been proved to be 
admirably fitted to the lighter labor of the household,—neat, 
trustworthy, ready, proverbially economical, careful of their 
employers’ interest as of their own,—in short, the very best 
class of domestics. They have been proved to be efficient 
laborers in the heavy work of constructing and repairing rail- 
roads, of sinking mines, and clearing forests, equal to any 
heavy labor that should be put on human shoulders. The 
construction of the Pacific railroad has shown their superiority 
here to those of any other nation. In mining too, the patient, 
economical, persistent Chinaman works out large returns from 
mines which the unstable, wasteful, impatient white quits in 
desperate disgust. In agricultural employments, they bring 
an experience, with their capacity for manual labor, that pro- 
mises the best results in general tillage, by their economy of 
manures, and their careful attention to the details of culture 
as varied by the season, atmospheric changes, and vegetable 
growth ; and in the special production of silk, of tea, and of 
the smaller fruits. The introduction of Chinese husbandry 
into our agricultural pursuits can hardly fail of great advan- 
tage. In factories, they have been found to be equally desi- 
rable, rendering enterprises that were just failing from unpro- 
ductiveness, profitable and successful. As clerks, also, in all 
the diversities of commercial and financial industry they have 
been proved to be accurate, attentive, quick, and faithful. 
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The existing demands for labor in our country can hardly 
be over-estimated, even if regarded in the same light in which 
the all-wise providence of God seems to have viewed this whole 
matter of the settlement of our western world, that may seem 
to us so tardy. There are wants that are felt to be immedi- 
ately pressing; and this felt pressure is the providentiai moni- 
tion that the time for supplying it has come. Labor generally 
on the Pacific coast is enormously high, and out of all pro- 
portion to prices in other parts of the country, and especially 
other parts of the world. Domestic labor in San Francisco 
receives several times the amount of compensation yielded it 
in the Atlantic cities. So labor in the field, in mines, or 
railroads, in factories, is most disproportinately expensive. 
The fact shows a scarcity ; it is a providential call for supply. 
Then there is a continent to be subdued to man. A belt 
extending across the entire breadth of our country from North 
to South for near a thousand miles beyond the still unoccupied 
lands of the great Missouri valley, remains a sterile wilderness 
yet to be reclaimed to the occupancy and improvement of man. 
The Mormcn migration, which itself is to be reckoned among 
the remarkable providences of the times, has shown at once 
how practicable and how desirable it is that all those now 
barren plains within the reach of irrigation and with a tem- 
perature favorable for vegetation should be entered by the 
patient, inexpensive, persistent labor of a Chinaman. All 
along the ranges of mountains that bound on the East and on 
the West these immense plains reaching from the Mexican to 
the British possessions, are inexhaustible deposits of the 
precious and of the baser metals requiring to be taken out 
and refined for use. These valleys also are to be traversed by 
railways. Here are three different fields well nigh limitless 
in extent, now open and calling for cultivation which none 
but foreign labor can enter and fill. Then there are the lesser 
fields, yet immense, open to labor from abroad, and clamor- 
ously seeking it in our Southern plantations and our Western 
valleys. The providentially ordained equilibrium of Jabor is 
far from being reached ; and there must be movement till it is 
fully established. 
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What shall check the rushing of the ample supply to meet 
this vast demand? It is to be found mainly in the providen- 
tially-ordained friction incident to every social as to every 
physical movement. The experience which is derived from 
the migration to the Indian Archipelago, and also to our own 
shores, snfficiently demonstrates that this movement must be 
slow and gradual. Time is necessary to convey the requisite 
information to the future emigrant, to effect what is necessary 
for his breaking up and removal, to provide means and facili- 
ties of passage, to negotiate places of employment, to prepare 
fields for labor. There is a friction all along the course check- 
ing all impetuous movement. The simple fact that labor of 
all kinds in California, where, as we should naturally suppose, 
first supplies must be arrested, is now at a higher price than 
in the Eastern States, is most significant in regard to the rate 
of progress which this movement, although in truth at present 
only germinal, is likely to make. But slowly, and in a steadi- 
ly increasing ratio, we may reasonably and hopefully expect 
to see this immense demand for labor supplied from this ample 
source. The resistance that is here and there presented to this 
supply is futile as it is narrow-minded and selfish. The abuses 
heaped on the unprotected stranger, the strikes, incendiarisms, 
and other outbursts of revenge on employers, have thus far 
only reacted on the silly perpetrators. In railroad labor, the 
battle has been fought and apparently ended. In the mines, 
the strife is still in progress. But the issue is certain. Here 
and there John Chinaman slips in and quickly does the meaner 
work—becomes the servant of servants ; and the spirit of exclu- 
siveness is appeased in the gratification of the passions of pride 
and mastery. The wedge once entered, resistance lessens, 
while the driving force ever increases. Elsewhere capital as- 
serts its independence; it discharges intractable workmen or 
stops operations to drive them away; overawes by demonstra- 
tions of moral or of physical strength; in one way or another 
works its sure way to the most advantageous modes of pro- 
moting its enterprises. The opposition to the influx of human 
labor is as unreasonable as that to the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery ; while besides it offends against the broadest 
principles of morality and philanthropy. If the law of our 
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being is, work in order to eat.and so to live; then to repel 
from work is to violate that law, and is essentially homicidal. 
In this country, at the present time, opposition to the intro- 
duction of foreign labor is in the worst form of the dog-in-the- 
manger spirit. It is too brutish to succeed; and is suffered 
in providence only as a part of that needful friction in moder- 
ating the impetuosities incident to all great movements among 
men. 


A second problem which this migration presents to our con-. 
sideration is the political problem. As already indicated, the 
era of this migration is most providentially ordained to be 
that of the settlement of those great principles of equality 
before the law, both civilly and politically, asserted in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. It will be most interesting to the reflecting to watch the 
phases of the application of these principles to each of the 
three colored races, to which they have a more special refer- 
ence. That there will be resistance in divers ways in the in- 
terest of demagogues and of political partisanship, combined 
with whatever help can be borrowed from the interests of 
labor and of irreligion and even of theory and speculation, is 
to be expected. It will be the imperative duty of every patriot 
and philanthropist to watch with unceasing vigilance every 
demonstration of this resistance, to guard against it, and to 
overcome it to the full protection of those for whose benefit 
these wise and beneficent ordinances were designed. Let it be 
met in every form with a wise but prompt and earnest repro- 
bation. 

There will obviously be two stages in the working out of 
this problem. The first is the stage of weakness, when some 
interest of selfishness, of trade, of labor, of party, or of creed, 
will seek to overwhelm and crush and enslave. Its ery will 
be natural inferiority and providential destination to servitude ; 
and ignorance and moral weakness, as well as physical inferior- 
ities, will be pleaded, as also the alleged unfitness for political 
rights and privileges and the danger from a!lowing suffrage to 
such a mass of ignorant foreigners. We have become too fa- 
miliar with these kinds of.clamor to be much intimidated or 
moved by them. It will suffice here merely to throw out the 
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suggestion that, although naturalization and citizenship, under 
the fifteenth amendment, are to be guaranteed alike to all 
persons,,of whatever race or color and in whichever of the 
States or Territories of the Union, on the same terms and con- 
ditions, citizenship comes only by the gradual process of birth 
and growth under our own institutions, and naturalization 
only under the safeguards of federal legislation. It is a most 
suggestive fact to be brought to mind in this connection, that, 
although by the unrighteous discriminations of California 
statute law, the Chinaman is taxed oppressively in his mining 
products so long as he remains not naturalized or forbears to 
declare his intentions to become naturalized, not an instance 
is known of an effort to escape the tax in this easy way. 
There is no danger, then, now imminent, of our political desti- 
nies being swayed by a sudden incursion of Chinese voters. 

The second stage will be that of power, when, as in our 
Eastern cities, suffrage that may be clannish can be corruptly 
bargained for political ends. That this danger is real, although 
distant, must be confessed. It should keep us vigilant and on 
the alert. The preventives must be found in the diffusion, so 
far as practicable, of the foreign element among the proper 
American communities. The separation into distinct quarters 
in cities, into distinct villages and districts, is to be deprecated ; 
and the tendencies in this direction are to be arrested or 
checked. Free labor and employment in all the various depart- 
ments of our industry will be a great hindrance to this grega- 
rious tendency. Then sympathy, free inter-communication in 
all the channels of social intercourse, education, religious teach- 
ing, are obvious moral protectives against this apprehended 
evil. It will be the duty of every American citizen to seek 
to Americanize, as of every servant of Christ to seek to Chris- 
tianize them. 

Let it be remembered, what we have stated before, that the 
Chinese mind is yet in all its habits of thought, and feeling, 
and acting, thoroughly imbued with the proper patriarchal or 
tribal sentiment. It has not yet developed itself into the 
proper spirit of nationality. It is in this respect ages behind 
the spirit of the Caucasian race. It will require time to grow 
up into this stage of human development. It will be slow to 
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enter into our political movements and to participate in the 
control and management of our interests as a nation. As al- 
ready intimated, it has no aspiration in this direction. The 
enlargement, it is true, may possibly come quickly. With 
them the prophecy may be fulfilled that nations shall be born 
inaday. This bursting of the shell, this emergence from the 
family or tribal condition into that of a full nationality, in 
whatever way, at whatever speed, by whatever influences, with 
whatever modifications, will be matter for close study, as of 
rich instruction. It invites our vigilant and our docile con- 
templation. The extreme conservatism of the Chinese, their 
love of antiquity, and their tenacity of the old and traditional, 
have, with their self-conceit and contempt of other peoples, 
received a heavy, perhaps fatal blow in the collision of the last 
thirty years with the West. The Burlingame treaties have 
ushered China into the family of nations. The spirit of the 
West has penetrated to the very heart of the empire.’ Peking 
has, within the last few weeks, received back to its new Impe- 
rial College for Western Literature and Science, a representa- 
tive of American learning and philanthrophy—we refer to 
Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, a contribut r of two Articles on 
China to the last volume of this journal—with a significant 
warmth of welcome. The progress towards a proper cosmo- 
politan sentiment has been marvelous during the last few 
years, and prepares us for almost any development in the fua- 
ture, however rapid. But we have no sympathy with late 
British croakings that are foreboding disintegration from the 
introduction among us of this unwieldy mass of ignorance and 

barbarism. If it does not assimilate itself to our political insti- 

tutions, then our politics will not be vitiated by their being with- 

in our territory any more than by the importation of so many 

cattle. If the spirit of family enlarges into the proper feeling 

of nationality, it will be because their minds have been ex- 

panded and liberalized, and so prepared to participate in our 

political life. There is no central power, as in the Romish 

priesthood, to unify their political action, and thus make them 

a serviceable tool of party; and so far, at least, there is less 

ground of apprehension. 
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The third problem which offers itself for solution in the 
study of this migration, is the moral and religious prob- 
lem. What is to be the result, if there are to be poured in 
upon us, as is possible if not probable, millions of heathens, 
with their low morality and their idolatrous religion? To an- 
swer this question satisfactorily, we must know the character 
and working of Chinese morality and religion, and must 
weigh in comparison with it the power of a pure, active 
Christianity, as the two come in contact. Chinese morality is 
heathen, and is of a lamentably low degree, as measured by a 
Christian standard. It is yet high, as compared with that of 
most heathen peoples. Chinese immorality is not of the 
‘coarser, more brutal kind. The Chinese are courteous in 
manners, peaceable and orderly, patient of injury, and sub- 
missive to authority. They are kind in their household life. 
Even the infanticide that prevails is not from any brutal in- 
stinets, but originates only in the driving necessity of want; 
and the concubinage that is equally prevalent is of the old pa- 
triarchal type, rather than of the low harem pattern of the Turk. 
The sacredness of the proper family life is maintained; and 
this fountain of personal and social virtue is kept for a heathen 
community comparatively pure. Filial duty is inculcated 
with great assiduity, and the fruit is seen in the universal re- 
spect shown to parents and superiors, and the care which even 
the aged and the infirm ever receive. Oupidity is a universal 
trait. It leads to gambling, which everywhere prevails; it 
runs, also, into trade, and makes the Chinese an intensely com- 
mercial people. Hence their fondness for such pursuits as fish- 
ing and mining; and their readiness fur any trading adven- 
ture. They are superstitious, and especially afraid of evil 
spirits, against whose machinations they employ all the arts 
and devices of heathenism. They have but the faintest notion 
of a supreme God, the old worship of Shangte as the creator 
of all things having fallen away. Confucius never inculcated 
any duty to any power higher than that of the head of the 
family or of the State. Tauism and Buddhism enter into the 
religion of the Chinese as a people only as by their divers spe- 
cific teachings they cater to the underlying superstition that is 
characteristic. The real religion of ‘the Chinese is confined to 
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the worship of ancestors and heroes and of those spirits or 
agencies which may bring good or inflictevil. Their morality 
and their religion alike are grounded not in a love of truth as 
truth, but in a desire of good or fear of evil. They are not 
skeptical, for they do not apply reason to matters of religion, 
even in the way of speculation; they are indifferent as to 
creeds. They crave good; and what meets this want, even 
their conservatism will not reject. Buddhism, although im- 
ported, they embraced without reluctance. 

Such a condition certainly is not forbidding to the introduc- 
tion of Christian ideas. The family sentiment is a good soil 
in which to root evangelical theism. The promises of the gos- 
pel meet their cravings for good. The revolution of the last 
quarter century in the feeling towards foreigners, the awaken- 
ing of a desire for Western learning and Western culture, are 
auspicious. The success which has attended the efforts to 
evangelize the Chinese in San Francisco and other Pacific 
cities, during the last twelve months, is most encouraging. 
The practical solution of this problem, it would seem, will de- 
pend not on any untowardness of the Chinese mind for receiv- 
ing the gospel, but on the wisdom, the fidelity, and the zeal 
of American Christianity. Let the inhuman oppression which 
has characterized some of the legislation of the Pacific States, 
and the brutal treatment dealt out to the unprotected for- 
eigner by the insolent and rude under the sanction and with 
the countenance of such legislation, give place to humane and 
equal laws, and to kind, courteous demeanor on the part of 
the white population; let the narrow-souled selfishness that 
would exclude them from our industries and arts be put away ; 
let the tendency to settle in districts by themselves be arrested 
by this change of treatment; and so make the flood of migra- 
tion diffuse itself into our families, our factories, our mining 
camps, meeting everywhere a kind, humane, Christian spirit ; 
let a wise but earnest missionary work be begun and energeti- 
cally sustained in the form of Sunday Schools, itinerant mis- 
sionaries, and caste-discarding churches, and we have little to 
fear. The issue is plainly left to the determination of the 
practical Christianity of our land and age. 
The call to this evangelical labor, we are happy to see, has 
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been heeded; and already the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, which has received so good a training in its great work 
for the freedmen, and at the same time such rich encourage- 
ment, has adopted this field of Christian effort, with a deter- 
mined purpose. The American Home Missionary Society, 
also, has assumed a promising work in the same direction. 
Let these and all similar efforts be seconded by a steady Chris- 
tian support, and we need not fear to have our eyes shocked 
by Joxh temples or idolatrons rites in our free but, we 
trust, ever to remain predominantly Christian land. 


The fourth problem brought to us by this migration, in its 
peculiar character and promise, is the ethnological problem. 
Ethnology as a science can have no valid and sutticient basis 
except in the principle of the common origin and destiny of 
mankind. It must found itself on a singleness of nature; 
and its races, whether three or four or five or eleven or sixty, 
must be varieties, not species. Neither color nor size of skull 
nor facial angle nor habitation nor condition nor language, nor 
any or all combined, are sufficient to justify generic or specific 
difference. Of one blood, of one paternity, even divine, the 
breath of God in body of clay being the one characteristic, 
men are for one—even for God of whom man is. His destiny 
as a race is to become God-like. The ultimate unification of 
the race can be only in universal conformity to the one high- 
est standard of human perfection in character and in condi- 
tion. This ideal of character we assume to be that given us 
in Christ—the son of God, the son of man; and this ideal of 
condition is the subjection of nature to the uses of man; the 
true brotherhood of the race realized in domestic affection, in 
social sympathy and beneficence, in political equality and free- 
dom, in cosmopolitan liberality and courtesy; and, the crown 
and seal of «ll, the reciprocated love of God in Christ—devo- 
tion to Him in service, trust, and love, with the fullness of 
His favor streaming back into all the currents of experience, 
gladdering and perfecting all. This, we maintain, must be 
the introduction and the conclusion in any valid exposition of 
ethnological science—one origin, one nature, one destiny for 
man, as the offspring of God and the redeemed of Christ. 

Vo. XIX. 2 
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And the body of the science must necessarily be the condition 
of the races, in their dispersion; their departure in individ- 
uals or varieties from the primitive type; the modifications in 
condition and destiny through personal freedom or determin- 
ing influences of society or of situation; the stages of pro- 
gress, also, in the redemptive recovery and restoration to the 
primitive blessedness of perfect communion and fellowship 
with God. 

We have recognized the Chinese immigration as marking 
an epoch in human history. The period of the dispersion and 
the attendant confusion of tongues has now ended. The provi- 
dential ends of that dispersion and confusion have been at- 
tained. The human race has diversified itself to the utmost 
limits allowed by its essential nature and the earthly condition 
to which it is subject. One step lower in deterioration than 
the Hottentot and Esquimaux would take it out of the realm 
of humanity into the brutal. The redemptive power of the 
gospel can now reveal itself in its work on the most widely- 
diversified character and condition possible or conceivable. 
It can prove its power to “save to the uttermost ;” to “gather 
into one all things in Christ.” 

The earth has been compassed, and its remotest bounds 
have been touched by the scattering tribes and families of 
man. The period of the scattering has passed. The era of 
reunion is signalized in the landing on our Western shores of 
the great eastward migration. It symbolizes the moral re- 
union of the one humun family. The characters of providen- 
tial design and ordering are so manifold, so clear and signifi- 
cant, that we cannot hesitate in our conclusion. The world of 
man begins its return homeward from its long scattering ; and 
the voice of prophecy sent up from all the developments of 
passing history is that Jesus, who died for this end, is now, in 
asense new and emphatic, “gathering together in one the 
children of God that were scattered abroad.” The most mar- 
velous workings of divine providence in preparing our own 
land and nation, as already referred to, and also in preparing 
the Chinese people for this era during the last half century, 
and especially the last quarter century, can have but one in- 
terpretation. China, already in its very birth-progress into a 
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true nationality, is waiting and ready for the higher, broader 
spiritual regeneration. The gospel has now free course into 
all her broad territories ; it is glorified in the conversion of the 
individual immigrant to its saving truth. The convert turns 
missionary. Aheong carries back over the waters, pacific in a 
new sense, to his countrymen the saving creed he himself has 
received ; and among the effective missionaries of the gospel 
to China are doubtless those to be prominent who have em- 
braced the faith in their wanderings on our shores. The 
immigrant, so far as received with Christian kindness, yields 
to the Christianizing influences to which he is here introduced. 
The testimony is: “they are gradually, with an unmistakable 
progress, leaving the dress, language, food, and paganism of 
China, and adopting [those that are] American and Christian.” 
The hopes of the general evangelization of the Chinese em- 
pire are strengthened by the clear effects of this immigration. 
And China evangelized, the grand consummation will seem 
to be at hand. Three-fifths of the whole race will then repre- 
sent the spread of Christianity. The hundred millions of In- 
dia are already reached by Christian influences. The few 
comparatively scattered among the islands have also received 
the gospel. Africa, hardly explored, waits tor the divine law. 
But the grand fact now appears that, with the evangelization 
of China is accomplished the general enlightenment of the 
great part of the race. 

The physical fusion of the races, the amalgamation of the 
several varieties of the human family is a part of this ethno- 
logical problem the solution of which it may be wise to leave 
to the future. The moral and religious harmony does not ne- 
cessarily involve such a fusion of blood and family. What 
time may effect under the mollifying, humanizing influences 
of an enlightened Christianity in: wearing down differences 
that now repel such unions, in assimilating complexion, fea- 
ture, and general physical structure as well as moral habits, 
tastes, aud pursuits, and so unifying the varieties of the race 
into one indistinguishable species, we need not trouble our- 
selves with attempts to divine. It is enough to know that 
caste and Christianity are utterly irreconcilable; that, as the 
latter prevails, the former disappears. The remotest shades 
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of color will, in the diversifications of individuals, of families, 
of neighborhoods, sotten and blend, and the lines of race-dis- 
tinction, now so marked, will fade out and disappear. 

Nor does the ultimate harmony of the races at all necessari- 
Jy imply that again, as of old, all the world shall be “of one 
lip.” The highest ideal of a perfected humanity is a richly- 
diversified unity; manifold individual and specific differences 
harmonized in a common Ohristianized manhood. A monot- 
ony of language and of literature, as of art and pursnit, is 
neither desirable nor, under the diverse allotments of provi- 
dence and the diverse gifts of grace, attainable. But an inter- 
communication by speech which can be reached at the cost 
of that exertion which is itself helpful or even necessary to 
development, may reasonably be looked for. And in this con- 
nection should be noted the important fact that the English 
and the Chinese, while they are by far the most extensively 
spoken of all the dialects among men, are wonderfully approxi- 
mated to each other. Of all inflected languages, the English 
is most monosyllabic, and at the same time most assimilative 
of foreign elements ; to its character in this respect the mono- 
syllabism of the Chinese has made a significant advance in its 
free admission of its so-called dissyllabic “ clam-shell ” forma- 
tions. What is more, perhaps, both languages observe, to an 
uncommon degree, the logical order in the structure of the sen- 
tence; and also admit most freely the use of form-words to 
denote the different relations of thought. We recognize ac- 
cordingly a linguistic harmony which evinces the races to be 
of one common nature, and in the wide contrast that appears 
in the different vocal symbols chosen to denote the objects of 
thought, only the specialization which is incident to all develop 
ment. The parent of all speech, thought to be communicated, 
is the same in both in its characteristic form, as to its essen- 
tial nature, as are also the governing principles of its expres- 
sion. “ Pigeon English” may he the immature fruit of the 
first mingling of dialect; but the ultimate result can hardly 
be other than the enriching of both languages and of both 
literatures. They are both too fixed in character and too 
widely diffused in extent to admit essential corruption by 
adopting elements that cannot be assimilated. 
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Nor yet does this final harmonizing of the races involve ne- 
cessarily a uniformity in the organization of political society 
throughout the nations; nor in social institutions and manners. 
This would be « result incompatible with the manifold diver- 
sification which the long scattering has occasioned. The gen- 
eral harmony of this diverse, excluding conceit, contempt, and 
hate between the nations, with the practical recognition of the 
noble sentiment of Humboldt, that “none are in themselves 
nobler than others,” will be only the richer by reason of the 
manifold peculiarities of pursuit, and custom, of government, 
and laws. 


Thie, then, we regard as the ethnological significance and 
interest attached to this migration. The human family, at 
first, one in its origin, one in social organization—the patri- 
archal—one in language, with the utmost simplicity in pur- 
suits; then, under the wise orderings of Providence, broken 
and scattered to different abodes with consequent diversities of 
tongue, yet ever in families to preserve ever the evidence of 
their oneness in origin, in order that our nature might cover 
all the habitable parts of the earth and have fit opportunity 
for the largest, richest diversification ; now, at last, in this 
our day, the scattering and the diversification having reached 
their limits, begins the great harmonizing of these diversified 
developments which, when consummated, the race will have 
fulfilled the destiny assigned it. These are the three dis- 
tinguishable stages of all vital progress and development ; 
first, the primeval simplicity ; secondly, the richest possible 
diversification ; and thirdly, the harmonizing of this diverse 
into the primitive oneness, not now simple, but rich in all the 
developed capabilities of the one nature. 

The grand import and significancy of this migration is, that 
it marks the epoch of this last stage of human progress. On 
our shores, in our days, this change from the diversifying to 
the harmonizing, begins ; verily, “ on us the ends of the worlds 
(dispensations) have met.” Harmonizing is thus to be the law 
of the coming ages. Institutions, laws, customs, arts, scien- 
ces, languages, henceforth must bow to the sway of this prin- 
ciple, and be characterized by it. 
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Slowly, almost imperceptibly to the superficial study, will 
the change be, even as the development of the bud into flow- 
er and subsequent fruit. But the time has come for the fruit- 
formation. The time and season of the ripening, it is not ours 
to know. But to enter heartily, intelligently, with a docile, 
obedient spirit, into this consummation of providence and of 
grace, is our high lot and privilege. 
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ArticLe [1.—THE LIFE OF A JESUIT FATHER OF 
OUR OWN DAY—FATHER DE RAVIGNAN. 


The Life of Father de Ravignan, of the Society of Jesus. 
By Faruer ne Pontevoy, of the same Society. Translated 
at St. Beuno’s College, North Wales. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society, 126 Nassau Street, 1869. 


Ix the new and independent aspect which the French 
Roman Catholic Church has of late assumed, our attention 
has been drawn to the life of one of those three great Catholic 
preachers who in these last years have made the pulpit of 
Notre Dame in Paris so illustrious. We have read this biog- 
raphy with great interest, although in some respects it is 
unsatisfactory. While drawn out quite fully in detail, it 
still has an appearance of unreality, like many other Roman 
Catholic, and, as to that, Protestant, religious biographies. 
We are permitted to see much, but not all; and that which 
we are not allowed to see is what contains the gist of the mat- 
ter. The book professes to give an account of “ the principles 
of conduct and maxims of perfection” which governed the 
life and formed the character of this eminent Jesuit preacher ; 
and, as to that character, judging from the book itself (and 
we do not have at hand other means of judgment) it was 
assuredly one of concentrated power, lofty aim, and extraordi- 
nary, though austere, piety. 

Gustave Xavier de Ravignan was born in Bayonne, France, 
Dec. 1, 1795, of noble race. Some of his ancestors in the 
time of Henry IV. were Protestants. His childhood was one 
of precocious intelligence and gravity. His academic life was 
passed in Paris; and though he was inclined to a diplomatic 
career, he finally took up the study of jurisprudence as @ pro- 
fession. While pursuing his studies, news came of the land- 
ing of Napoleon on the coast of Provence, and he enlisted ‘at 
once in the royal volunteers. He received the appointment 
of lieutenant of cavalry, and participated in one engagement, 
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where he behaved bravely, but his military career was brief; 
he returned to the peaceful pursuits of his vocation, and 
was made counselor of the Royal Court of Paris. While 
pursning his professional studies, he was a devout Catholic, 
and belonged to a society of young men who met to pray 
under the auspices of the Virgin Mary. One day, while in 
company, the Roman Oatholic religious orders were attacked, 
and especially the Jesuits. Young de Ravignan immediately 
took up the argument for them, and exclaimed, “I mean to be 
a Jesuit myself some day.” 

This intention he very soon carried into execution. He had, 
in the mean time, received the important appointment of 
Deputy Procurenr du Roi, and the most brilliant prospects 
opened before him of rising rapidly to the highest ranks of the 
magistracy, when suddenly, in the year 1822, he entered the 
Seminary of Saint Sulpice, at Issy, to prepare himself for the 
career of a religions. His mother and family were filled with 
distress at this entire change in all his reasonable and high 
worldly prospects, but their almost passionate letters and 
entreaties could not alter his resolution. The letter of M. 
Bellart, the Procureur Général, to his young deputy before he 
had taken the irrevocable vows, is worthy of perusal, and 
contains some truths put in a strong, sensible, and impressive 
way. Weshould like to quote the whole of this excellent letter. 
He says: “ You are taking a serious step, one which will im- 
pose upon you the most difficult duties, mach privation 
beyond the power of man to endure, to all which you must 
make up your mind to bow your neck to-day, to-morrow, for 
years, forever, your whole life through, without murmurs, 
and above all without regrets. I can understand courage— 
great courage—kept up for a certain time; but there is some- 
thing terrible in an engagement to renounce all to which nature 
most strongly calls us. In a moment of fervor, of enthusiasm, 
our imagination sometimes represents to us as permanently as 
posikle, something which we are enabled to do only by virtue 
of a present grace, and of a strung determination which has 
not yet had time to evaporate. But if the grace leave you, 
if the determination prove no longer strong enough for the 
struggle—if it turn out, after prolonged endurance, that no 
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good has been done by the lengthened sacrifice of all the 
affections which are intended to be ornaments of the career of 
a good man who lives a Christian life, and of all the inclina- 
tions created and placed in us by God, who has given them to 
man on the sole condition of yielding to them no more 
thun His holy laws allow! What if after this long endurance 
the result is nothing but a fall, with risk of the salvation of 
the soul! Consider, my dear Ravignan, how disastrous would 
be such an end, and reflect well while it is yet in your 
power.” 

The Seminary life at Issy was, however, but an outer vesti- 
bule to the noviciate. “The Abbé de Ravignan aimed at 
complete self-renouncement ; he had withdrawn from the world 
and consecrated himself to God, and his heart still cried with 
St. Francis Xavier, amplius, amplius, more, O Lord! yet 
more!” He wrote of his new vocation: “I had some preju- 
dices against the society of Jesus. Pascal, and the traditions 
of the Parliaments, deceived me and many others; and I must 
confess that the truth about the Jesuits came npon ine in some 
sort against my will. I have no need to recount in this place 
by what path it pleased divine Providence to lead me forward, 
nor what interior struggle I went through in my conscience, 
a struggle known to Gud alone.”—“ I was led to the determin- 
ation to become a Jesuit by the very points which are most 
misunderstood, most distorted, and most attacked in the Insti- 
tute of the Society.” 

He entered the Jesuit noviciate at Montrouge, using these 
words in presenting himself to the Superior: “I am a poor 
man come to ask your hospitality. Ihave nothing but myself 
to offer; be good enough to receive me for charity.” He had 
already in his zeal taken the four famous vows of the Jesuit 
order before the canonical time—viz: those of poverty, chas- 
tity, obedience, and entire submission to the will of the Pope, 
to do and go as he may command. “He made haste to go 
down into the mystic tomb where, as St. Paul expresses it, 
one inust put off the old man to put on the new. He disap- 
peared as though dead; and for ten years the world saw him 
no more, heard not his name, spoke not of him.” 
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We eannot follow him through all that decade of religious 
incarceration, where by deeper and deeper steps into that 
living tomb, he was to become in truth, in Jesuit phrase, 
perinde cadaver to the world and human joys and affections. 
During his Novitiate of two years, and his Scholasticate of 
four years, his attention to the strictest rules of his order were 
almost unexampled; he forgot nothing and omitted nothing, 
and allowed no weakness of body to deter him from any act 
which he held to be his duty. He gained for himseif the 
sobriquet of “ Zron bar.” He looked upon the religious life as 
a conflict, in which he unceasingly fought against himself, and 
judged that a bold beginning ensured a more complete victory. 
He submitted to all the enjoined austerities to complete this 
breaking down of his nature, and a terrible iron-shirt is men- 
tioned which marked the sacred signs on the living flesh 
in characters of blood. His biographer says:—“ He under- 
stood the regulation of the flesh in the gospel sense; he re- 
duced his body to servitude in order to set his spirit free ; and 
he snffered martyrdom that he might continue to be an Angel, 
and might become an Apostle.” After having spent six years 
in preparation, two in practical spiritual exercises, and four 
in the study of the sciences, he was ordained to the priesthood 
in 1828, and went to the Professed House in Paris, where he 
continued four years longer, chiefly in the practice of the 
severe duties and spiritual requirements of his House, now 
and then preaching to other religions communities, teaching 
in theology and sacred rhetoric. The last year of his proba- 
tion was one of redoubled austerity and attention to religious 
exercises, making the Lwercitia Spiritualia of St. Ignatius 
his almost sole companion—his Bible in fact. He said to his 
students :— The Book of the Exercises is the spiritual arsenal 
where you will find the heavenly arms which have been pre- 
pered for you. Itisa present bestowed by God on the society.” 
He said, again, speaking of St. Ignatius Loyola:—*O my 
blessed Father! wise is thy work and enticing, great and of 
much profit; the Spirit of God inspired thee. Happy is he 
that loves and relishes this Book with which heaven inspired 
our father. He will find there an unfailing spring of conso- 
lation, a prolific source of good, a remedy of all evils, be they 
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the greatest to which the soul of a religions is exposed.” His 
biographer also remarks:—“ He received from on high a 
marked grace, the gift of understanding the Book of Exercises. 
From this time, that book became his manual, and served him 
instead of a whole library. He was filled with it; and we may 
express his view and vur own, by saying that he was the Son 
of the Exercises, for by means of them he formed himself, and 
by means of them he accomplished all his other works.” 

At the age of forty he appeared for the first time in a pulpit 
of importance, that of Amiens. In like manner it is said that 
Bourdaloue entered the Society at sixteen, and first appeared 
in the pulpit at thirty-six. The Jesuit system aims at quality 
rather than quantity; it looks to thoroughness of preparation, 
on the principle that the well-fitted instrament will do more 
execution in a short time, than a poor instrument in ever so 
long atime. The motto of the founder of the Jesuit order 
was “ Whatsoever we do for the glory God and the good of 
souls, must be done not in a slovenly manner, but in the most 
perfect manner.” 

But he was soon called to a more conspicuous field. The 
eloquent Lacordaire had established and rendered celebrated 
the so-called “ Conferences” at Notre Dame ; and when his fiery 
career was ended, the man chosen to succeed him and carry on 
his work of periodical preaching at Notre Dame, was F. de 
Ravignan. This fact itself testifies to the extraordinary ability 
of the Jesuit father as a pulpit orator. His eloquence, how- 
ever, was of a different kind from that of his brilliant Domin- 
ican predecessor, as it was from that of the glowing Carmel- 
ite, Father Hyacinthe, who succeeded him. His power con- 
sisted in a forgetfulness of himself, an impassibility, a plain 
masculine logic. There was a lack of the poetic element. 
He chose the road that expressed the thought and nothing 
more. Ilis style was a little rough, and wanting in polish; 
but there was constant advance; he mastered audiences by 
the majesty of his thought and his intellectual force. There 
was at first a cadence and slowness of utterance in his speak- 
ing, but when he became fully roused he shot forth each word 
like an arrow, and his whole soul seemed to dart forth with it. 
He had at times great and vehement energy, which produced 
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the more effect from its contrast to his usually calm style. 
His attitude was noble and modest, his forehead high and as 
it seemed, glowing; his eye bright with something of a 
heavenly look; and much is said of the impressiveness of his 
first appearance in the pulpit; his silent, recollected posture, 
and his sign of the cross before beginning. Immense audien- 
ces of three and four thousand, principally composed of men, 
were invariably -attracted by his bold, argumentative, and 
forensic oratory, which addressed the intellect, and aimed at 
practical results. His weight and holiuess of character added 
to the effect. 

Father de Ravignan’s own ideas upon sacred oratory and 
preaching, a short summary of which is given in the work, 
are of exceeding interest to students and preachers. In theo- 
logical education he did yot insist so much upon extent of 
erudition as upon depth of knowledge. He aimed to produce 
effective preachers rather than learned scholars. “ What is 
pulpit eloquence?” he asked; “It is the power of spoken 
words to draw souls to their Creator.” , He counseled his 
pupils to be on their guard against metaphysical preaching, 
which is a shoal full of peril to one first leaving the schools. 
He insisted upon clearness as the first condition in every dis- 
course, “We must have some coloring,” he said ; “ but not 
every one is at will a painter. Here again St. Paul is our 
master. What images there are in his epistles! Our Lord 
speaks by images: in his discourses the deepest thoughts come 
clothed in sensible forms, the language becomes popular with- 
out ceasing to be nuble.” He advocated the French mode of 
memoriter preaching—of a true kind however. “ He quoted 
the saying of Demosthenes, placing all the force of speech in 
action, and another of Massillon; ‘“ my best sermon is the one 
I know best ;” and he drew from this conclusion that we ought 
to know some sermons by heart, and added: “I know very 
well the trouble of learning by heart; but the more trouble 
the better—trouble is just what we ought to have. This 
wretched fear of taking trouble it is that does all the harm. 
Would you like me tell you something of the truth of which 
I am deeply convinced? Sloth is what chiefly palsies talent 
and hinders success. I remember a very sensible remark made 
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to me by a speaker of experience: he said that we must let a 
speech rot—yes, rot in the memory. Beware of losing the 
power of learning by heart; nothing can supply the want.” 
He said to young preachers :—* Give yourselves full scope ; the 
more you give way the more you will draw others with you; 
if you yourselves have motion, you will set the others on the 
swing.” 

His brilliant and arousing “ Conferences” were followed by 
quiet “ Retreats,” in which all who were awakened and interest- 
ed withdrew with him to a retired place, to receive guidance 
and direction in religious things, or to enter upon the regular 
course prescribed in the Book of Spiritual Exercises. Many 
conversions are said to have followed his efforts—as far as we 
ean learn principally conversions of Protestants to Roman 
Catholicism—some thirty or forty of these every year during 
the ten years of his public preaching. 

But we will not follow further step by step the career of this 
distinguished Jesuit father and preacher. Issuing periodically 
from his solitary retreat to thunder in the throne of Notre 
Dame with his serious and lofty eloquence; now and then 
mingling in the agitating questions of the day as the astute 
champion of the Jesuit order; holding interviews with kings, 
with the present emperor of France, and with the chief men of 
the state, numbering among his converts Marshal de St. Arnaud, 
and other noted men, as well as hundreds of “ schismatics and 
heretics,” brought back to the Catholic unity ; devoted above all 
to severe spiritual exercises, studies, and contemplations; this 
faithful servant of the Church, of Mary, and of the society of 
Jesus, found rest from his labors, having hastened his death 
by self-exposure in his efforts to bring a poor Protestant 
woman into the fold of the Catholic Church. He died in the 
triumph of the Catholic faith on the 26th of Feb, 1857, and 
was buried from Notre Dame with extraordinary honors, 
Mgr. Dupanloup, the Bishop of Orleans, pronouncing a most 
affecting and eloquent discourse upon his memory. We have 
room to quote but a sentence or two toward the close of this 
oration. ‘ Weep not, then, for him. He is living, and soon 
we shall see him again; yes, we shall again see the bright, 
deep, pure glance of his eye ; we shall again see his calm and 
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noble forehead. I saw him not many days since; he was 
already wrapped in the arms of death, and rays of glory 
seemed to shine forth from the pale forehead; the brightness 
of immortality glowed from the depths of those eyes which 
seemed to lose their lustre; behind them I saw the splendor 
of the glory of heaven .... You will once more hear his 
frank, generous, firm, and tender voice. You will see him 
open those lips, so full of love, which have so often pronounced 
over you the words of pardon. You will again meet, and will 
understand better than here below, that great heart which 
beat strong and generous in his feeble breast ; which broke it 
before the time ; that heart which lives, and which by my mouth 
says to you, I live; yo vivo ; and you, my friends, my chil- 
dren, you too shall live, if you will. I live! yo vivo, et vos 
vivetis. The life I lead is no longer the lite of death and 
misery, which is no true life; I live a life in grace and justice ; 
and, if you will, you shall one day live these with me.’ yo 
vivo, et vos vivetis.” 

When a self-sacrificing and holy man lives and dies, let him 
be called by any name, even one it may be of obloquy, and 
we claim the privilege of sharing with others in rendering him 
honor. If he preached Christ in far other methods than those 
we hold to be true, we will rejuice in so far as he has preached 
Christ to sinful men. There are such characters, the products 
of peculiar religious periods, from all along through the early 
ages of the church, and through the medieval ayes, whom we 
revere as righteous servants and preachers of Christ, who, 
nevertheless, preached an exagyerated Christianity, under 
even gross forms of superstition and error. The soul that is 
consecrated to Christ and holiness is the rare treasure, wher- 
ever found. In the sermons of Augustine himself, how mach 
there is of the mvstical, the falsely philosophical, and at times 
the frivolous in thought and meaning, mingled with profonnd 
and sublime ideas! These men, really rooted in the love of 
Christ, pushed through all the corruptions of their times, and 
their oftimes highly falsified systems of Christianity, into the 
clear atmosphere of the universal love of God and man. 
They were true disciples of Christ, partakers of his sufferings 
on earth, and partakers also of his resurrection and triumph, 
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In spite of their dead and false systems they took hold of the 
living God. 

We may thus be allowed to add a humble tribute of praise 
and admiration to the lofty character and self-sacriticing piety 
of Fatiier de Ravignan, without so much honoring the system 
which is said to have produced him. Though it may be an 
injustice, we cannot help separating him from much of that 
elaborate and peculiar mode of religions culture which be- 
longs to the society of Jesus, and giving the credit of his good 
and great qualities rather to Jesus himself who wrought in 
him. We have heard it even reported from high authority, 
that Father de Ravignan revolved at one time the question 
whether he should seek a dispensation to leave the society. 
We give it only asa report. And we bring no railing accusa- 
tion against that world-renowned and powerful society itself, 
which checked and drove back the Reformation, and has 
proved ever since the strongest support of the Papal church. 
It has its bright and dark sides. As far as the biography 
itself reveals to us anything of the outward or inward life of 
Father de Ravignan, it is that of a devoted servant of the 
society, of a Jesuit of the Jesuits. He said—* The Church of 
God, and my mother the Society, hold a large place in my 
mind and heart.” He was a superior of the Jesuit Protessed 
House in Rue de Sévres in Paris, and he thoroughly identi- 
fied himself with the history of that body; and, as its chosen 
champion in France, he composed, with his usual force of 
reasoning, a defense of “The Existence and Institute of the 
Jesuits.” He is represented as clinging to Ignatius, as seeing 
him in vision, and holding spiritual communion with him of 
a mysterious nature. 

We have, therefore, to accept Father de Ravignan, thus set 
befure us, as an example of what the Jesuit system of training, 
on its own showing, can produce in this modern age of 
Christianity. We are thus enabled to note the profound influ- 
ence and the far-reaching sagaci'y of that system of training. 
We have the impression, whether it be true or false, that the 
book is quite unique in its ample revelation of the more inte- 
rior workings of that complicated and hitherto jealously hid- 
den system—it is so at all events to us, and t'at forms its 
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chief interest. It is an apology for Jesuitism of the strongest 
kind, viz: the life of a powerful and good man. Be it so. 
We accept it as such, and are thankful for what it has tanght 
us, while we are still unsatisfied, and unconvinced of the 
claims of a system which operates in a manner in which it 
confessedly does. We see, however, the sagacity of a system 
which chooses an instrument with consummate knowledge, 
and shapes it with exquisite skill. If the instrument is not 
consumed in its fires and broken in its welding, it will come 
forth a strong, sharp instrument. If the instrument is a good 
instrument, and one chosen by the Spirit of God, it will not be 
destroyed, perhaps not seriously injured, by a wrong system 
of training, and may draw good from it. But, the question 
is, can a human system, which, in exceptional cases, does not 
materially damage an immortal nature stronger than itself, 
but which, by its own showing, is, in many important respects, 
opposed to the inspired system of training in the spiritual life, 
be defended ? 

The New Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ, we confess it 
with no disdainful feeling toward a society which numbers so 
many saints, missionaries, and martyrs, seems to us like the 
blessed sunshine compared to the cavernous gloom revealed in 
this book and in this life. The terrible system of self-intro- 
spection, accompanied by the austerities of an ascetic and 
monastic age, is not, and cannot be, we believe, the gospel way 
of spiritual perfection. We have spoken of Father de Navig- 
nan’s devotion to the Book of Exercises of St. Ignatius. It is 
said, *‘ he had but one book with him during his retreats. He 
could not even understand how a Jesuit could need anything 
more, except, perhaps, the New Testament and the Imitation 
of Christ.” Now, what is this Book of Exercises? It is a 
book which lays claims to inspiration, and which forms the 
only door into the Society of Jesus. Its disciples assert, that 
by an implicit obedience to its precepts, conversion from sin to 
holiness in a few weeks, or, in some cases, days, is absolutely 
secured. It is a book of dry directions, of military rules, with 
little of scriptural language and thought, or even of devo- 
tional matter; by the following of whose prescriptions with an 
unreasoning fidelity, and under the supervision of a skilled 
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director, the imagination is turned on a few objects, and those 
the most terrible; the thoughts are forced into one narrow 
channel ; the senses are repressed, as it were extingnished; the 
most interior operations of the mind are inspected and anno- 
tated ; the gradual recurrence of wrong desires is reduced day 
by day to a mathematical point, tiJl one atter another the evil 
inclinations of the mind are abolished, and the man becomes 
holy and perfect. By his own efforts, with the help of the 
book, or in obedience to it, the man does this work, It isa 
perfect self-immolation. It is the deliberate suicide of every 
natural desire and affection, and a literal death to the interests 
of the common life of humanity. We see the noble De 
Ravignan disregarding and cutting himself suddenly off from 
his widowed mother, his brothers and his relatives, sequestra- 
ting himself for ten years, and then emerging from his soli- 
tude after his mother had died, a man of iron will, of impene- 
trable mind, a religious without apparently an earthly tie, 
another man from the warm-hearted youth who entered the 
seminary, his mind fixed on the one idea, or eslolon, of serv- 
ing the society and converting men to the true church. He is, 
it is true, less a man of the cloister than at first, and mingles 
more frequently with men and the powerful of the earth, but 
still his heart is “in his beloved cell.” The bold-minded 
thinker, who dared even to be influenced for a while by the 
sophisins of Pascal, has become a machine, submitting his free- 
will to a system, doing nothing spontaneonsly, reducing his 
life to one word—obedience. We yield him all that is said of 
him; we give our warm admiration to the heroic devotion and 
self-abnegating purity of his character; but we ask again, is 
the process which is said to have made him what he was, a 
process in harmony with nature, reason, and true Christianity ? 
Is it not one, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, calculated 
to produce a fictitious piety ? 

God has placed us on this earth to serve him in the way he 
has already indicated in the constitution of our natures, and 
with just those powers and susceptibilities with which he origi- 
nally endowed us. We are to be true subjects of his govern- 
ments, loyal in every part; we are to be also the loving and 
joyful children of his will’ We have but one master of our 
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souls, and that is the Creator and Redeemer of our spirits ; by 
serving him and not a human legislator of souls, we come into 
spiritual freedom. We are not to be taken out of the world, 
but to be kept, and to keep ourselves, from its evil. In the 
using and developing of all the powers, and affections, and 
desires of our being—regulating, educating, purifying, strength- 
ening them, and not repressing or killing them—we are to 
best serve and glorify him who made us in his image. True 
religion is the very germ in us of this purified nature. The 
nature we have, cleansed of its corruptions, is to be made like 
the human nature of Christ—the perfect man. The old Pro- 
cureur du Roi, we believe, reasoned well. A man, even an 
apostle, has duties to his parents, his brethren, the State, and 
the world, which he cannot repudiate at will. The Saviour 
did not do so with the vast, spiritual responsibilities pressing 
upon him. He was seen at the market-place and the gather- 
ings of the people. He went into their houses; he feasted 
with the publican and sinner; he loved to sit down with the 
Bethany household; he wept with the sisters of Lazarus; 
he yearned for human sympathy ; he commended his mother 
to the care of the beloved disciple amid the sombre shadows of 
the cross; he was rooted in the common human heart; he 
was swayed by “the enthusiasm of humanity.” 

lt may be replied by the Roman Catholic, that all men are 
not called upon to attain the same degree of spiritual perfec- 
tion; that some are to aim at extraordinary holiness, and to 
be set apart, in order that they may be “ apostles” to their 
fellow-men. But did Christ make such a distinction as this in 
the requirements of human piety? Is one Christian called 
upon to be holier than another Christian? And how did 
Christ himself train his apostles? He did not send them into 
the caves of Engaddi or tombs of Gadara, to spend ten years 
in spiritual exercises and contemplations, but he commanded 
them to go into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature; and he would be ever with them by his Spirit to 
help and guide. At the moment of the apostle Paul’s con- 
version, he asked: ** What wilt thou have me to do?” and his 
work was immediately assigned him. They were not to be 
enlightened by inspecting their own darkness, but by the 
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illumining influences of the Holy Spirit ; they were not to be 
holy by efforts to rid themselves of their sins, but by follow- 
ing Christ, by doing his words, by walking in his spirit, by 
giving themselves up to the power of his heavenly love; by 
gazing upon his perfection until they grew into the same pure 
and heavenly image. They were to look out of themselves, 
not into themselves. 

The different and almost opposite methods of training 
Roman Catholic and Protestant ministers, and the lives and 
influence, social, moral, and spiritual, of these, in the commna- 
nities where they live and in the world, are fairly brought be- 
fore our notice and judgment in a book like thie, which sets 
before us one of the best examples, we presume, which the 
Romish systetn could offer us. The education of candidates 
for the ministry, in our Theological Seminaries, is to be com- 
pared with the same training in the Retreats and Noviciates 
of the Jesuit Fraternity ; and we are not sure but that some 
most valuable hints, especially in the eminent attention be- 
stowed upon spiritual culture as the chief thing, might not be 
gained in studying the Jesuit system. The life of a good 
Protestant minister, going among his people constantly and 
freely, mingling with the world of men, now and then, per- 
haps, drawn even into a political discussion, distinguished by 
no peculiar badge or dress from his fellow-citizens, living very 
much as other men do—this life is to be measured ana weighed 
with that of the Jesuit Father or Priest, issuing periodically 
from his solitary cell to preach and administer the offices, to 
appear and disappear like an angel on a mount, rather than a 
man on the earth; and we are also to measure the actual re- 
sults, the fruits of the two systems—of the life of Father de 
Ravignan, and, let us say, the life of Dr. Chalmers—for both 
were men of superior, though perhaps unequal power, and 
both, we believe, were influenced by the motive of doing the 
most good and of glorifying God. Let the two systems, then, 
be judged by their fruits. They are now fairly on trial in this 
country; for here, as elsewhere, the Jesuit is the educating 
and controlling mind in the Roman Catholic Church. Which 
of the two systems is most in consonance with our free insti- 
tutions? Which of them most truly agrees with the spirit of 
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the present age of the world, and the advance of Christian 
truth? Which of them, above all, is most in harmony with the 
gospel ot Christ ? 

We have not attempted to investigate or discuss the history 
and position of Father de Ravignan, in reference to the differ- 
ent parties represented in the Roman Catholic Church at this 
most interesting crisis of its affairs. From all we learn, he 
was an Ultramontanist, in close union with his order as giving 
implicit submission to the decisions of his church, in uphold- 
ing the infallible authority of the Holy Father, in accepting 
the Papal dogma of the Immaculate Conception, in holding 
strongly to the worship and mediatorship of the Virgin Mary, 
as the peculiar refuge and divinity of the Society of Jesus. 
We should be led to suppose from some of the opinions which 
he expresses, and the positions he assumed, that he had very 
little sympathy with Gallicanism, or the present Liberal Cath- 
olic party in France. 

We would, however, heartily recommend this work, upon 
which we have briefly commented in no carping and uncharita- 
ble spirit, but with real interest and desire to come at the 
truth, to the reading of theological students and ministers of 
the gospel, as a book from which they may highly profit and 
Jearn much. 


























Arriote II].—FATHER HY AOINTHE. 


Discourses on various occasions by the Reverend Father Hya- 
cINTHE, late Superior of the Barefooted Oarmelites of Paris, 
and Preacher of the Conferences of Notre Dame. TZans- 
lated by Leonarv Wootsry Bacon, Pastor of a Chnrch of 
Christ, in Brooklyn, N. Y. With a Biographical Sketch. 
New York: G,. P. Putnam & Son. 1869. 12mo. pp. xliv., 
198. 


Ir is not a very long time since the American public first 
heard of the grand sensation which a new preacher had begun 
to make in Paris. Afterwards the name of “Father Hya- 
cinthe” was reported occasionally by returning travelers, or 
by Paris correspondents of the newspapers. He was the 
successor of Lacordaire and Ravignan in the pulpit of Notre 
Dame; and the fame of his eloquence was a new honor to the 
Church which boasts of Massillon and Bourdaloue, and to 
the language of Fenelon. Hardly anything more was known 
of him on this side of the Atlantic, till his speech before a 
Peace Society in Paris, on the 10th of July last, awakened 
throughout the civilized world a new interest in the man and in 
his destiny. The consequences of that speech have made him 
still more conspicuous; and when the telegraph announced his 
sudden embarkation for a visit to the United States, there 
could not but be a demand for some translated specimens of 
his preaching. In answer to that demand the volume before 
us has been given to the American public. 

Unfortunately for the compiler and translator, Father 
Hyacinthe is not an author, but only an orator—not a writer 
of serinons to be read, but only a preacher. Reports of his 
discourses—sometimes revised by him—have been published 
in French journals, especially in the monthly Revue Corres- 
pondant, but we believe that no collection of the great 
preacher’s sermons has been published in his native country. 
Consequently, the translator of this volume is under the 
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necessity of saying in his preface, “The only principle of 
selection and arrangement has been to take all the published 
works of Father Hyacinthe which I could find, in the order 
in which they came to hand, and bring them out in one 
volume, while waiting for an arrival from Paris for the mate- 
rials of another.” 

This little volume, therefore contains, 

1. A compendious but authentic biography of Father Hyacinthe (Rev, Charles 
Loysgn), terminating with his letter to the General of his order, Sep. 20, 1869. 

2. His Speech before the Peace League at Paris, July 10, 1869. 

8. \he Notre Dame Lectures (or “ Conferences”) Advent, 1867. 

4. A Sermon preached to an American lady (a member of the Plymouth 
Church in Brooklyn, N, Y.) on the occasion of her public renunciation of Pro- 
testantism, and first communion in the Roman Catholic Church, July 14, 1868. 

6. A Charity Sermon for the eufferers by the South American earthquake, 
preached at the church of La Madeleine, Paris, March 11, 1869. 

6, An Appendix, entitled “ Men and Parties in the Catholic Church in France,” 
translated from an article by Dr. De Pressensé ir. the Paris ‘‘ Revue Chretienne” 
for September and October, 1869 ;—an article in which “ the foremost man of 
French Protestantiem” illustrates the position and relations of the last great 


preacher in the pulpit of Notre Dame. 

The compiler and translator of the work before us is not 
unknown to the readers of the New Englander. Remember- 
ing his relation to this journal, we do not write to commend his 
performance. His task of compilation was very simple, 
merely to collect such of Father Hyacinthe’s discourses as 
were within his reach. Whether the work of translation is 
well done or ill done, let others judge. It is for us to say no 
more than that one who, having a competent knowledge of 
French, is accustomed to use the English language in public 
discourse, and especially in preaching, ought to be censured 
if his translation of sach sermons aa these is not spirited as 
well as faithful. Our concern in this Article is with the ora- 
tor and not with the translator. We purpose nothing more 
than to show, chiefly from the work on our table, who and 
what the man is whose protest—though he refuses to be called 
a Protestant—rings like the strokes of the hammer with 
which Luther nailed those memorable theses to the door of 
the church in Wittenberg. 

Those who were old enough to take notice of public events 
at the time of the last vacancy in the succession from Numa 
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Pompilins, have not forgotten what a sensation was produced 
by the accession of Pius IX. to the Roman pontificate, and 
what a movement followed. It was understood that the new 
Pope was not only kind in his feelings and gentle in his man- 
ners, but liberal in his views of government. [lis first official 
acts were testimonies of his clemency and good-nature, con- 
ciliating the favor of his subjects, and were followed by 
measures that testified his desire to refurm abuses both in his 
secular government and in the government of the Church. 
A liberal Pope,—a reforming Pope,—the manifest fact start- 
led all Europe; and Pius LX. was for a time the most popular 
man in Italy, nay in Christendom. France, and especially 
Paris, shared as much as Italy itself in the strange excitement ; 
for among the French clergy there had long been a party of 
thinkers dissatisfied with the conflict between Rome and the 
nineteenth century. Lamennais had indeed made shipwreck 
of his faith ; bat his associates, Montalembert, Lacordaire, and 
others like them, had never given up entirely their devout 
endeavor to make Christianity, as represented by the Roman 
Catholic Church, efficient in the political and social regenera- 
tion of their country. The measures of the new Pope were 
quite accordant with the ideas of these men, and were accept- 
ed as evidence that a new era was at hand. Gioberti—per- 
haps the greatest Italian thinker of the present century—who 
having been chaplain to the King of Sardinia, and Professor 
of Theology at Turin, had been banished from his native 
country for the liberality of his views on political themes, but 
in his exile and poverty at Brussels had made himself famous 
throughout Europe as a theologian, a philosopher, and a 
pa'triot—hastened to Paris that he might be in a position to 
observe and promote the new order of things which was so 
evidently beginning in Italy. 

It was in that year, 1846, that Charles Loyson, born of a 
family which had risen in the preceding generation to some 
literary distinction, and carefully educated in liberal studies 
by his father, who was the head of an academy in the little 
city of Pan, came to Paris and entered the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, to prepare himself for the priesthood. He was at 
that time in his twentieth year—just at the age when great 
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events, like those which were taking place in Italy, make the 
deepest impression on a susceptible mind. He, had lived till 
then at home, quite secluded from the outside world, his father’s 
house being, as he describes it, a sort of “family convent.” 
An uncle of his, whose name he bears, and who died fifty 
years ago, had been the associate and dear friend and the com- 
peer in genius of such men as Guizot, Cousin, and Royer-Col- 
lard, in their youth, and had left in his writings, as well as in 
the memory of his life, a testimony for liberty against abso- 
lutism and for Christian order and civilization against the 
reveries of atheistic democracy. From the beginning of his 
studies in the seminary, the young candidate for the priesthood 
could not but be in sympathy with those devout and generous 
souls who, though trained to believe that the Roman Catholic 
communion is the veritable and only Church of Christ, be- 
lieve aiso that where the spirit of Christ is, there is liberty ; 
that, therefore, the Church of Christ ought to be, everywhere 
and always, the antagonist rather than the ally of oppression ; 
and that as Christ is the light of the world, so his Church 
ought to be the leader of the world’s progress. 

After five years in the seminary at Paris, Charles Loyson 
was admitted to the priesthood, and became a member of that 
society of priests which takes its name from the parish of St. 
Sulpice, and which exists for the education of the secular clergy 
in France. He was immediately employed as a professor of the- 
ology, first for three years in the Sulpitian Seminary at Avig- 
non, then for two years in that at Nantes; end after that he 
was for one year vicar of the seminary in which he himself 
had been trained. These eleven years having been completed, 
he withdrew from his connection with the society and returned 
for one year to his old home. “His thought was, in the re- 
pose of home, to ripen, by a few months of reflection, the 
fruits of so many years of unintermitted and laborious study.” 
In 1859, he passed from the ranks of the “ secular” into those 
of the “regular” clergy, and became Brother Hyacinthe, a 
monk of the order of Barefooted Carmelites. The name of 
that order intimates the severity of its ascetic rules, and dis- 
tinguishes it from the Carmelites of “the milder observance,” 
who, in addition to other carnal indulgences, are permitted to 
wear shoes and stockings instead of being limited to sandals. 
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All this time the priest and professor, Charles Loyson, seems 
not to have been a preacher nor to have lifted up his voice in 
any public assembly. But the Carmelite order, though char- 
acteristically contemplative, is also active, and some of its 
monks have been eminent preachers. In 1861, Brother Hya- 
cinthe, with the shaved head, the sandaled feet, and the 
white woolen robe of a Carmelite monk, began his career as a 
preacher, being then thirty-four years of age. His first preach- 
ing was at Lyons; and immediately he began to be famous. 
The next year, and the year after that, he gave courses of ser- 
mons in other provincial cities ; and it was not till 1864 that 
he inade his appearance as a preaching friar in Paris. There 
his first sermons were in the famous and fashionable Church 
of La Madeleine ; and such was their effect that the Archbishop 
(Darboy) made haste to place him in the pulpit of the metro- 
politan cathedral, for a work to which no man since Lacor- 
daire (at that time the last illustrions name in the roll of great 
French preachers) had been found competent. He was called 
to renew the “ Advent Conferences of Notre Dame”—the 
yearly course not of sermons in form, but of religious dis- 
courses without texts prefixed, which Lacordaire in his time 
had made so effective, bat which, after his retirement from 
the pulpit, had ceased to be effective, and had even been dis- 
continued. Accepting that call, he gave his first series of con- 
ferences in the Advent season of 1864, and continued to per- 
form the service at the same season through the four succeed- 
ing years. 

A glance at the distinct yet logically related subjects of 
those five courses (each consisting of six lectures) is enough 
to show that the preacher began his work with a definite con- 
ception of what is the disease of France and the age. In the 
first course, he asserted and vindicated against the atheism, 
conscions or unconscious, gross or refined, which infects so 
much of modern thought, that foundation truth of all knowl- 
edge, “a Personal God.” For the next year his theme was, 
“Religion the basis of morality.” Advancing from these 
“first principles,” he exhibited, in the lectures of 1866, “ the 
relations of Christianity to Domestic Society or the Family ;” 
in those of 1867, “the relations of Christianity to Civil So- 
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ciety or the State;” and in those of 1868, “the relations of 
Christianity to Religions Society or the Church.” It is easy 
to understand that, handling such subjects as these, and hand- 
ling them in a way to command the attention not of believers 
only, but of unbelievers; not of the devout only, but of the 
inquiring and speculative; not of habitual church-goers only, 
but of all Paris—speaking, too, out of a heart in full sympa- 
thy with the yearning of the age for freedom, and from the 
position which he had learned to take when Pius IX. was 
trying to be a reformer and a patiiot—it was a matter of 
course that he had adversaries among the clergy of his own 
communion. Everybody knows that, whatever may be true 
in the United States, there are in Europe monks, priests, bish- 
ops, and cardinals, who believe devoutly that all things ought 
to have continued as they were before the French revolution. 
Those old names, Gallican and Ultramontane, are not the 
names to represent the two chief parties or opposing tenden- 
cies which divide the Roman Catholics of France to-day. The 
old Gallicanism would have made the national Church of 
France, like that of England, a dependency of the crown, and 
not much more; while the old Ultramontanism was the only 
form in which a Roman Catholic could assert the divine right 
of the Church to adininister the law of Christ, or could con- 
ceive of the Ohurch as independent of the secular power. 
But to-day the imminent questions among Roman Catholics, 
in France and everywhere else, are of another sort. There is, 
indeed, a Gallican remnant (p. 170); but Lacordaire, Monta- 
lembert, and Lamennais himself were Ultramontanes, when 
they claimed for the Church and the Pope the leadership in 
the great movement for liberty against absolute power in the 
government of nations. So intense was the Ultramontanism 
of Lacordaire and Lamennais that the one retracted his pub- 
lished opinions at the mandate of the Pope, and the other 
could not cease to be an Ultramontane withont ceasing to be 
a Christian. The comprehensive question, to-day, is not how 
to adjust the relations between the Pope and the secular gov- 
ernment, but how to adjust the relations between the Church 
and the nineteenth century; and on that question there are, 
if not two parties definitely formed, two opposite modes of 
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thinking. On the question of religious liberty—on the ques- 
tion of popular education in common schools—on the question 
whether the Church and the State ought to be everywhere 
separate and mutually independent—on many such questions 
earnest Roman Catholics hold opposite opinions, Some men 
who are truly Christian Catholics—liberal in their recognition 
of human rights, and in their opposition to those methods of 
government which Christendom has outgrown—liberal, too, in 
their reacliness to recognize Christian character, “the fruit of 
the Spirit,” whenever they find it—are trying to be, at the 
same time, Roman Catholics. On the other hand, there are 
those who hold with all their hearts the old opinions, who 
would burn John Huss again to day if they had him in their 
power, who would arraign Galileo again before the inquisition, 
and would bring back the Bourbons into every country from 
which they have been expelled. These conservatives were 
from the first the adversaries of Father Hyecinthe. 

Against the machinations of those adversaries, he was_pro- 
tected by the fidelity and liberality of his great patron, the 
Archbishop of Paris, and partly, we may presume, by the 
esprit de corps of the Carmelite Order. His letter of Sep- 
tember 20, to the General of the Order (whose headquarters 
are of course at Rome) becomes completely intelligible only 
when we recollect the stute of parties in the Roman Catholic 
communion at Paris. He begins by saying to his very Rever- 
end Father: ‘ During the five years of my ministry at Notre 
Dame, Paris, notwithstanding the open attacks and secret mis- 
representations of which I have been the object, your confi- 
dence and esteem have never for a moment failed me.” 

At this point, then, we propose to inquire more exactly, what 
is it in this great preacher which made him the object of open 
attack and secret misrepresentation? The discourses in the 
volume before us will enable intelligent readers to judge for 
themselves concerning the character of his preaching and the 
tendency of his influence in the Church. What is the sub- 
stance and drift of his discourses? Does he preach anything 
which Rome has anathematized? Does he, at any point, con- 
tradict the formulas of his own Church, or deviate from them ? 
Is he a Rationalist, like Renan, who once stood at the threshold 
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of the priesthood? Is he a revolutionary fanatic like Lamen- 
nais? Is he a Calvinist or a Lutheran in disguise, waiting for 
the nost favorable opportunity to declare himself? The dis- 
courses before us give the materials for a sufficient answer to 
such questions; and the position of Father Hyacinthe, in- 
eluding his relations to the Roman Catholic Church and to 
organized Protestantism, is at once so important and so inad- 
eqnately understood, that such questions ar2 worth answering. 

1, The “late Superior of the Barefooted Carinelites of 
Paris,” as seen in these Discourses, is an earnest and loyal 
member of the Roman Catholic Church. We are not under 
the necessity of inferring this from the official dignity of the 
author, nor from the fact that the conferences were given in 
the great cathedral of Paris, at the invitation and with the 
full approval of the Archbishop. Let him speak for himself: 


“ When I behold the Pontiff of the Catholic Church, the father of redeemed 
humanity—let me call him by his name, that sweet name that grows in glory as 
it grows in experience of trial—when I behold Pius IX , I see upon his gentle 
and majestic brow three crowns nut to be disjoined. In primeval times, when 
as yet there was no universal Pope, these three crowns were worn by the pontiff 
of every dwelling; he was father, king, and priest.” * * * “Now, from 
the head of the father of the family, theese two crowns, of priest and of king, 
have fallen of The priestly crown has passed, in part at least, in the constitu. 
tion of religious society, to the Catholic hierarchy. The royal diadem has passed 
altogether, in the organization of civil society, to the chiefs of the State.” pp. 
26, 27. 

“ For this cause [for having defended the divine institution of marriage against 
the attacks of secular powers] I bless thee,O my Church! Church Catholic, 
Charch of the Middle Ages, and of the great Pontiffs Gregory VII. and Innocent 
III.! Not alone for the sanctity of thy sacrament hast thou contended; thou 
hast been the defender of the liberty of our consciences, the purity of our mor- 
als, the peace and dignity of our homes.... The Church has defended the 
family ; and because the soul of the family is, so to speak, concentrated in the 
wife, a priceless treasure in a frail vessel, it is especially over woman that it ex- 
tends its protection; woman, with whom the Church has affinities so affecting 
and sublime that it were vain to attempt to sunder them; woman, whose liberty 
is always appealed to when the design is to oppress or corrupt her: the Church 
defended her against the violence of the powerful in days of yore, as it now de- 
fends her against the barbarity of sophists.” pp. 29, 30, 

“ All life is in the bread; maternal life, as in its substance; intellectual life, as 
in its instrument; religious life, as in its symbol. [He has been speaking of ag- 
riculture, the bread-producing power, as an element of civilization,] And to 
behold the crowning glory of the bread we must follow it to the Catholic altar, 
where, in the hands of Christ, by the most amazing of mysteries, it becomes the 
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eternal food of the soul and the august center of the religion of the human 
race—the bread of God which giveth life unto the world.” p. 113. 

“ Nowhere in Catholic Christendom do I find this fearful confusion [the con- 
fusion in the same hands of political and religious power, both of which come 
from above, but separately and differently]. If you point me to Rome, I do 
not find there the confusion of these two powers, but the exceptional alliance of 
them, in a plave which is itself exceptional like a miracle. Beneficent alliance! 
League of the liberty of conscience, never to be untwined since it unites there 
what there is need to separate everywhere besides! Never has the necessity of 
it ehone more conspicuously than at this hour, [December, 1867!] Already hast 
thou received the witness of French blood,” de, p. 44, 

These excerpts, all taken from the conferences on the relation 
of Christianity to civil society, are sufficient without the addi- 
tions which might be made from the sermon on “ the profes- 
sion of the Catholic faith.” Incidental utterances like these, 
thrown out in the fervor of public discourse, are enough to 
show that it was no empty affectation on his part to say, in 
the opening of the first of these conferences, “I find in my 
heart two passions” [impelling me to speak on a theme in- 
volving political agitations]: ‘‘ The first is the passion—the 
burning passion—of love for the holy, Catholic, apostolic, and 
Roman Church, our mother, the mother of Europe and Ameri- 
ca, the mother of the great civilization of the West. And 
then, beside her, with her, within her, the passion of love to 
France, which has always been, and shall ever be, her eldest 
daughter.” Evidently enough,the machinations against Father 
Hyacinthe during the five years of his ministry at Notre 
Dame, “the open attacks and secret misrepresentations ” of 
which he was the object, were not because he was wanting in 
loyalty to the Roman Catholic Church. He was then, and, 
so far as we know, he is still, not only a Catholic (whether in the 
large sense or in the Anglican sense), but a Roman Catholic; 
not only a Roman Catholic, but a Papist who sees in Pius 
IX. “the father of redeemed hamanity;” not only a devout 
believer in transnbstantiation as “the most amazing of myste- 
ries,” but a believer, also, in the temporal power of the Pope 
and in French intervention to uphold that power by bayonets 
against the will of the Roman people. Even while he insists 
on the separation of spiritual authority from civil power, 
he insists also that at Rome the two must be united in the 
person of the Pope. 
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2. Yet we cannot but observe that, as we become acquainted 
with him in this volume, he gives dae prominence to those 
really catholic truths which (if the current opinion of Protest- 
ants is correct) are ordinarily, in Roman Catholic ministrations, 
overshaduwed by the peculiaities of Romanism. We find 
here very little about the invocation of saints or their inter- 
cession for their worshipers, very little about works of super- 
erogation, very little about purgatury or the efficacy of masses 
for the dead, but much about those great verities of the Chris- 
tian revelation which the Church Catholic held before the 
Reformation, and which the Reformers did not surrender. 
The truths which are the foundation of all Christian thinking 
are the foundation of his thinking. On this point, instead of 
culling sentences from the lectures on the relation of Chiris- 
tianity to civil society, we refer only to the sermon on the 
South American earthquakes : 


“ Doubtless suffering and death, in the inferior races, are older than the sin of 
Adam, and stand in no direct connection with the moral syetem.” * * * 
“But when Adam appeared, born at onee of the ruddy clay and of the breath 
of God, the earth kept silence before him: the sacred tie that binds together the 
physical and moral laws was drawn fast in his consciousness, Therein perfect 
innocence and perfect happiness had stricken covenant, and amid the peace of 
Eden was heard only the song of nature at rest with man, of God in a sabbath 
which bade fair to be eternal. This sabbath-day—how came it to an end? How 
came nature to be in revolt against its king? How was death with its attend- 
ant plagues able to intrude into this upper world from which it had been warned 
away? * By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin,’ You have 
heard the stern language of St, Paul, you have rec gnized the cardinal doctrine 
of original sin. It is, then, simply a matter of logical consistency—it is simply 
following out the Bible to its conclusions—when, notwithstanding those laws of 
Science which are mis'akenly offered in evidence ugain-t us, we persist in see:ng, 
in the evils which rest in common upon all our race, in the disasters which smite 
individuals or isolated countries, the various applications of one constant law of 
the moral system—that death is the punishment of sin.’’ pp. 141, 142. 

“ Guilt is universal: so, also, will punishment be, at least in the future life, un- 
lees penitence should avert it before the hour of justice comes. But the thun- 
derbolts which, in this life, from time to time break through the sheltering eluuds 
of loving kindness, do not always smite the guiltiest, do not necessarily spare 
the most innocent. Why, then, do they smite at all, since they do but ubey His 
will who sendeth forth the lightnings that they may go upon His errands, and 
returning, answer, Here we are? Why? I don’t know, brethren; I don’t know; 
and nobody else knows any better than Ido, An inscrutable Providence pre- 
sides over the judgments of God in the regiuns of space and time. ‘ His judg- 
ments,’ says the psalm, ‘are a great deep;’ end it was on the verge of this deep 
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that one gazed down from the third heaven, and as if with swimming brain, 
cried out, ‘O the depth!’ 

“ We talk of sin, and of sins. The word of God answers back to us and speaks 
of the sin, the one sin, the sin of the world. ‘Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world!’ Our faults are not separable and independ- 
ent; there is not one of them but has somewhat to do—is somehow mysteriously 
implicated—with the transgressions of the race; just as, in its turn, the collect- 
ive weight of human guilt lies on each several conscience, and oppresses and 
burthens it from the cradle upwards. Doubtless conscience is an individual 
matter.” * * * “But face to face with this individual conscience, there 
appears a universal—if I may use the word—a humanitarian conscience, Over 


against the responsibility proper to each, is set the responsibility common to 
all.” * * * 


“ Solidarity—the universal community of interests! It is the great law which 
positive science establishes everywhere in nature—which a generous statesman- 
ship demands everywhere in society. Why might it not be, under forms more 
mysterious, but not less real, the law of the moral and religious world? 

“In this way, without having recourse to any narrow or obsolete ideas, we 
explain the great Bible doctrine of the unity of mankind in the apostasy and in 
the atonement. There is something more than the man; there is humenity— 
humanity which falls as one in Adam, and in every one of the suns of Adam; 
humanity that is lifted up as one in Jesus Christ, and ia every one of the breth- 
ren of Jesus Christ.” pp. 141—145. , 

All this is undoubtedly Catholic doctrine and Roman— 
thongh it is what some men try to refute as Calvinisin—as if 
Calvin invented all this and none but his followers accepted 
it. Here are those old doctrines of what we have learned to 
call “the evangelical system ”—the primitive apostasy and 
ruin vf the human race in the apostasy of its first parents; 
the universality of human guilt; the atonement by “the 
Lamb of God,” whom the preacher elsewhere speaks of as — 
“the Son of God made man;” the certainty of punishment 
in the future life four the impenitent; the sovereignty of God 
in his providence over men, Throughout the volume, this 
style of religious thought, which we recognize as evangelical, 
predominates over the distinctively Roman style; the simply 
Scriptural thought is rarely if ever overshadowed by the tra- 
ditic nul exaggeration ; the common-sense, practical view of the 
Christian life is more conspicuous, as it is in reality more sub- 
lime, than the mystical enthusiasm which is the parent of 
asceticism. For example, having said that, as men of serious 
thought, “we need and must have a great object, worthy of 
ourselves and God,” he asks, “ But what shall it be? On an 
earth once trodden by the feet of Christ, amid the course of 
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ages that are illuminated from his cross, is there for the soul 
of man and for all the race, any other object than God's sal- 
vation?” Then, fixing the thought of his hearers on the 
“salvation of souls,” he says: “ But how? For the vast ma- 
jority —almost the entire mass of men —salvation is not 
achieved in the deserts and in ecstatic visions, but in the 
midst of society. It is realized by faithfulness to the du- 
ties of family and civil life, to all those lioly obligations which 
bind us to our fellow-men; by the practical effort of a life 
which turns heavenward in prayer for light and strength, and 
then turns back to earth for wealth and liberty, and above all, 
for righteousness.” As we read, we are reminded of what De 
Tocqueville said, thirty years ago, about the influence of 
American civilization on the religion of Roman Catholic citi- 
zens. ‘There are no Roman priests who show less taste for 
the minute individual observances, for extraordinary or pecu- 
liar means of salvation, or who cling more to the spirit and 
less to the letter of the law, than the Roman Catholic priests 
of the United States. Nowhere is that doctrine of the Church 
which prohibits the worship reserved to God alone from being 
offered to the saints, more clearly inculeated or more gener- 
ally followed.”* The philosophic Frenchman’s generalization 
may have been too hasty, but his language shows that he had 
at least conceived the possibility of a Roman Catholic priest 
preaching to Roman Catholic hearers with honest loyalty to 
. the peculiarities of Romanism, yet without making those pe- 
culiarities so prominent as to overshadow the greater truths of 
essential Christianity. 

Can it be thought that this characteristic of Father Hya- 
cinthe’s ministry was the occasion of his becoming the object 
of open attacks and secret misrepresentation? We must say 
that this common-sense Christian thinking is very unlike what 
we find in some Roman Catholic books—for example, in the 
Life of Father Ravignan; and we can easily understand that 
men, whose religion has practically more of Mary in it than 
of Christ, whose prayers are offered, proximately, more to 
canonized saints than to the Father of lights, and in whose 
habitual thoughts the simple traths of Scriptural Christianity 





* Democracy in America, vol. ii., p. 47. 
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are overgrown and choked by the traditional enthusiasms 
which Rome has shaped and hardened into doginas, might be 
shocked beyond measure to hear in the church of La Made- 
leine, or in the cathedral of Notre Dame, such sermons as we 
read in this volume, and might make haste to report the 
preacher at Rome as verging toward heresy. 

8. Father Hyacinthe’s catholicity of doctrine very naturally 
affects his habitual jadgment of what Christ’s Catholic Church 
is. In his view, very freely expressed, the true Church of 
Christ—that Church outside of which there can be no salva- 
tion—includes many who are not in any outward and visible 
communion with the Roman Catholic Church. Of this, the 
sermon on “the profession of the Catholic Faith” is a suffi- 
cient illustration. An American lady, whose name the news- 
papers have freely mentioned in connection with her story—a 
member of the Plymouth Church in Brooklyn—had been con- 
vinced of her Protestant errors by seeing at Rome “ that 
temple of St. Peter, the most vast and splendid ever reared by 
man to his God,” which “images the universal brotherhood of 
the children of God upon the earth” (p. 128), and had de- 
termined to be a Roman Catholic. She chose to make her 
new profession at Paris, and tv have a sermon on the occasion 
from the most celebrated preacher of the Roman Catholic 
world. She gave him for his text, Ps. Ixxxix., 1: “I will sing 
of the mercies of the Lord forever.” Preaching from this 
text Father Hyacinthe tells her, “1 will endeavor to speak of 
the designs of (jod in your past, vour present, and your 
future.” Expatiating first on the mercies of her pust life, he 
says, “ Born as you were in the midst of heresy, you were no 
heretic. No, thank God, you were no heretic; and nothing 
shall foree me to apply to you that cruel—that justly cruel 
name, against which all my knowledge of your past makes 
protest.” (p. 24) He alleges the authority of Augustine in 
support of his position that the member of Plymouth Charech, 
who was in the act of renonncing her Protestantism, had 
never been a heretic, and then asks, “ What were yon then?” 
Anewering his own question, he says, “ This is just what you 
were: a noble, womanly nature, seeking the truth in love, and 
love in the truth; more than that, you were a Christian—yes, 
VoL, XXXIX. + 
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a Catholic.” (p. 125.) He tells her, “ Before coming to us, 
you were a Christian by baptism, validly received; and when 
the hand of the minister sprinkled the water on your brow 
with those words of eternal life, ‘I baptize you in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’ it was 
Jesus Christ himself who baptiged you. ‘The hand is noth- 
ing,’ says Saint Augustine, ‘be it Peter’s or Panl’s, the hand 
is nothing—it is Christ that bapt'zes.’” (p. 126.) “ Youjwere 
a Ohristian, also; by the gospel, as well as by baptism. The 
Bible was the book of your childhood, and you learned from 
it the secrets of this divine faith which belongs to every age 
because it comes from eternity, with the accents of that 
Anglo-Saxon tongue which belongs to every land because it 
prevails throughout the world by virtue of its civilizing 
force.” * * * “ When we read over again together that 
gospel which separated our ancestors, I was pleasantly sur- 
prised, at every page, to find that we understood it in the same 
sense, and that, consequently, when you read it outside of the 
Church, you did not read it without the spirit of the Church.” 
(pp. 125, 126.) And then he tells her, * You had prayer; an 
inward thing, invisible, unspeakable, and yet real above all 
things besides—and preéminently the language of the soul to 
God, and of God to the soul, the direct and personal commun- 
ion of the hamblest Christian with his Father in heaven.” 

The language, then, which he uses in the “ prefatory letter” 
addressed to the translator of this volume, is hardly more ex- 
plicit than his language in the sermon on “ the profession of the 
Catholic faith.” In the “letter,” he says, “I have never 
deemed that the Christian communions separated from Rome 
were disinherited of the Holy Ghost, and without a part in the 
immense work of the preparation of the kingdom of God. In 
my intercourse with some ef the most pious and learned of 
their members, I have experienced, in those depths of the soul 
where illusion is impossible, the unutterable blessing of the 
communion of saints. Whatever divides us externally in space 
and time, vanishes like a dream before that which unites us 
within,—the grace of the same God, the blood of the same 
Christ, the hopes of the same eternity.” * * * We are 
all laboring in common for the upbuilding of that Church of 
the Future which shall be the Church of the Past in its 
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original purity and beauty, but shall have gathered to itself, 
besides, the depth of its analyses, the breadth of its syntheses, 
the experience of its toils, its struggles, and its griefs through 
all these centuries.” (p. 13.) 

Was it for such a judgment, and such a feeling as this, that 
the great preacher at Notre Dame was regarded as a man to 
be circumvented and suppressed? On the contrary, has not 
“the Catholic World” expressed the same judgment and feel- 
ing? Has it not expressly repudiated as “ erroneous” “the 
notion of Catholic doctrine which conceives of it as requiring 
one to believe that there ‘3 no true faith or holiness outside of 
the visible communion of the See of Peter.” (Catholic World, 
Vol. V., p. 111.) Has not Archbishop Maaning of Weat- 
minster written a letter to Dr. Pusey about the workings of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church of England ? 

4. If this book should be put into the hands of one of those 
Protestants who believe that one distinctive feature of the 
Roman Catholic religion is a violent antipathy to the Bible, he 
would probably be surprised at finding that the preacher refers 
often to the Bible, and refers to it in a way that shows how 
thoroughly he has studied it and how highly he appreciates it. 
Father Hyacinthe must seem to such a reader quite unlike the 
ideal Roman Catholic of anti-papal literature. It is true that 
he quotes the apocryphal books not unfrequently, and that 
when he quotes the canonical books, he does not quote from 
our translation. But the use which he makes of the Latin Bible 
in his Strmons, is very much like the use which Protestant 
preachers, in this country and in Great Britain, ordinarily 
make of the English Bible. He quotes it sometimes for 
authority, sometimes for illustration only, and sometimes by 
mere allusion. Thoroughly acquainted with it in his own 
studies and devotions, he assuines that his hearers are also 
familiarly acquainted with it. What he said about the Bible 
in his famous “ speech befure the Peace League,” would not 
have been out of place if uttered from the anniversary plat. 
form of the American Bible Society. 

" We must record and expound to the world, which does not un eretand them 
as yet, those two great books of public and private morality, the book of the 


synagogue, written by Moses, with the fires of Sinai, and transmitted by the 
prophets to the Christian Church; and our own book, the book of grace, which 
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upholds and fulfills the law, the gospel of the Son of God, The decalogue of 
Moses, and the gospel of Jesus Christ.” * * * 

“This is what we need to affirm by word and by example, what we need to 
glorify before peoples and kings alike. [Prolonged applause], Thank you for 
this applause. It comes from your hearts, and it is intended for these divine 
books. In the name of these two books, I accept it. I accept it, also, in the 
name of those sincere men who group themselves about these books, in Europe 
and America. It isa most palpable fact, that there is no room in the daylight of 
the civilized world except for these three religious communions, Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and Judaism !” pp. 9, 10. 

That speech—especially the passage about the Bible and 
the three religions communions of the civilized world—was 
made the occasion of an agitation at Paris, and of reports and 
machinations at Rome, which brought upon the orator a re- 
buke and censure from the General of the Carmelite Order. 
It should be remembered, however, that the agitation was 
raised not ostensibly against his commendation of the Bible, 
but chiefly by means of a perversion of his language—as if he 
had said (what he did not say) that “the three religious com- 
munions” which he named were equal in his regard, or equal 
in rightful authority. Whatever dishonor some Roman Cath- 
olics (or all) may put upon the Bibie indirectly by exalting the 
authority of their Church, and however they may make it 
void through their traditions, no intelligent adherent of that 
Church—be he ever so illiberal—would dare to acknowledge 
himself offended by Father Hyacinthe’s most eloquent tribute 
to the Bible. Indeed, the orator had expressed himself in 
similar terms, more than once, from the pulpit of Notre Dame, 
as we see in the Conferences of 1867. For example, “I have 
told you before, I am not ashamed of the Bible.  Anti- 
religions prejudice may deny its inspiration, but it cannot 
contest its historical authority. 1 take the Bible, which one 
of the deepest thinkers of our age has called ‘the book of 
humanity,’ the Bible, which is not the history of a political 
organization or of a religious sect, but the history of the great 
race of man; I open its first book,” &. p. 20. Again,— 
and these things, be it remembered, were said not in a 
concio ad clerum, but in advent conferences addressed most 
emphatically ad populwm :—“ We read the gospel, and we do 
well, but we do not read the Old Testament as much as we 
ought—the history of that peop’e Israel, of whom Moses 
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says, in language full of mysterions significance, that it is the 
measure and the type after which the other nations have been 
formed.” [Deut. xxxiii., 8.] p. 53. There may be a party at 
Paris and at Rome—probably there is—sufficiently illiberal 
and timid to be frightened at the “ dangerons tendency ” of 
Father Hyacinthe’s habit of freely commending the Bible to 
his hearers. But surely he has never said anything stronger in 
that direction than what the “Catholic World” has said to 
the American public. (nr readers know something about 
that monthly issued by the Catholic Publication Society, with 
the particular approval of the Archbishop of New York, the 
Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, and of Pope Pius IX, 
Of such a work we may be sure that nothing inconsistent 
with the soundest loyalty to Rome can be found in it. Yet 
the Catholic World says, ‘‘the Bible is the work of God as 
the firmament of heaven is his work. It has the precedence of 
dignity over tradition, decrees of councils, theology, science, 
literature, every other work in which man concurs with the 
spirit of God, because in the production of the Bible the 
Spirit of God has concurred with the spirit of man in a higher 
and more immediate manner.” * * * “ We believe that 
the books of Scripture are intelligible, and a perfect mine of 
intellectual, spiritual, and moral treasure. This is true, emi- 
nently, of the sacred books as they are studied in their origi- 
nal languages. It is no less true, however, that its most im- 
portant treasures of knowledge are equally open to those who 
can read the best versions. No book has ever been so many 
times well translated as the Bible.” * * * “It is, there- 
fore, without doubt, a most excellent and profitable exercise 
for good, plain people, able to read and understand the English 
Bible, to read it continually and attentively.” * * * “We 
have no tear of any intelligent, instructed Catholic being in- 
jured by reading the Bible. Nor do we consider the very 
general and high esteem of king James’s version among 
English-speaking Protestants, and their familiarity with it, 
as an evil, or as an obstacle to the spread of Catholic 
doctrines.” Catholic World, Vol. V., pp. 117, 118. Surely, if 
we should even hint that Father Hyacinthe’s free speaking in 
commendation of the Bible had anything to do with his being 
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brought into disgrace at Rome, Father Hecker would ery out 
with a more grieved and injured tone than ever, “ Js it 
honest ?” 

5. The reader of these discourses, watching to find what it 
is in them which could give offense to the most sensitive 
Roman Catholic, may be impressed with the fact that while 
the author is a monk, preaching in what he calls “ these 
glorious rays of the monastic habit,” he is, nevertheless, a 
man with all the instincts and sympathies of unperverted 
manhood. He does not indeed disparage the celibate life 
which is so often represented by writers of his Church as the 
highest sort of Christian life. He even claims for the monastic 
orders great honor in consideration of their service in the 
middle ages (p. 62), and he holds that there is still a part for 
them to perform in the progress of Christianity. Thus he 
Bays: 

“Suffer me to disengage from my poor person the sublimity of the monastic 
state, and to greet in the true monk not some dead fossil of the unreturning 
past, but the boldest and most far-sighted forerunner of the altimate future. He 
is the man who, without despising what there is of grand and noble in this world, 
loving it, on the contrary, and keeping heart uf hope for all its interests, warms 
with enthusiasm for a loftier form of goodness that is yet to come, but which is 
brought nigh to him by faith. He looks far beyond these most solid realities to 
the boldest and most splendid Utopias, and ever, as humanity grows impatient of 
its voyage and longs to land ere it bas reached the port, he seems to point for 
ward to some invisible shore and say, ‘ Not yet! not yet!’” p. 121. 


Yet, on the other hand, our preacher finds the true home of 
religion not so much in the cloister as in the family. He is 
deeply penetrated with the primeval truth, recovered and vin- 
dicated by the gospel, that the family is a divine institution, 
and that all the affections and relations that constitute the 
family are hallowed by God’s benediction. What he calls 
“the law of love in the family,” is in his view the first ele- 
ment of civilization. He says: 


“T have spoken before now about love in the family—quite too much about 
it, some people say. Iam only sorry that I have not said more. To exhibit 
the indissoluble union between love and the family is the toblest and most 
needed task that any earnest man, and especially any privst, can set himself. 
For my part, I have never been able to put myself into the position of those 
theologians, with neither heart nor genius, who ignore this sentiment of the 
human soul, and are afraid, apparently, to pollute their lips by uttering its name. 
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I make bold to declare that it is such men as these who have prepared the way 
for the dynasty of those conscienceless writers who, separating, after their fash- 
ion, passion from duty, extol love without comprehending its true dignity, and 
inflict upon it that supreme outrage of confounding it with caprice and lust. 
Except when it fixes its indivi.ual gaze on heaven, and becomes virginity, love 
cannot blossom, save in the sanctuary of home, with that two-fold bloom, so 
beautiful and yet so serious and holy—marriage and parentage.” * * * 
“ As the best and worthiest service to humanity is attained by serving it in one’s 
own country, so one may best serve and love his country in his family There, 
most of all, is played the drama of humana life, intense and ravishing as the best 
passions of the heart, grave as duty, active as the pursuit of interest (which is 
itself a duty), calm and recollected as study and prayer.” * * * “ Doubt- 
less the life of a great nation is at the polls and in the legislature; but far more 
than this, it is at the fireside. Where shall we find philosophers to teach us 
this—authors and artists to depict it—where, above all, the men to live it? 
Ah! look beyond the Alps, at our little neighbor Switzerland, home of toilsome 
industry and of the household of simple, honest, happy life !—home, too, of free, 
traditional domocracy! And here, poor French democracy, despising the family, 
despising religion, here thou art lying yet, after eighty years, crying, helpless, in 
thy bloody swaddling clothes!” pp. 109, 110. 

This is certainly the sort of instruction which France needs, 
and has needed through long centuries past. But is it not 
possible that in this exaltation of the sanctity that encircles 
the domestic relations, as if the family might even be holier 
than the convent, there was something to startle into jealousy 
the traditionary sentiment which appropriates the word “ re- 
ligious” as the distinctive designation of those who live in 
artificial associations and under vows of artificial duty, and 
virtually denies the equal religiousness of all who serve God, 
however humly and devoutly, in the relations which, by the 
will and wisdom of God, belung to the constitution of human 
nature. In the presence of that sentiment (which we call 
traditional because it has no place in the authentic records of 
Christianity), the monk is “a religious,” and the nun is “a 
religious,” but the bride and bridegroom, though their vows 
of mutual love be offered in the fear and love of God—the 
father and mother, though they be laboring with all dili- 
gence and prayer to bring up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord—the brothers and sisters in a Chris- 
tian household, thongh their home be like that in Bethany 
where Jesus loved to reat—cannot be, in the distinctive sense, 
“religious,” without substituting for the duties of these natu- 
ral relations the artificial duties of monastic life. We can 
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easily conceive that Father Hyacinthe’s preaching, so alive 
with generous human sympathies, so strenuously asserting his 
right as a minister of Christ to be interested in whatever per- 
tains to the highest welfare of men, and especially so fragrant 
with thoughts of domestic felicity, might waken the fears and 
even enrage the fanaticism of many an unfortunate ascetic to 
whom nothing can seem truly religious that is not unnatural. 

6. When we remember the chronic antipathy with which 
Roman infallibility regards the progress of the physical sciences, 
another characteristic of these discourses arrests our attention. 
Most evidently, the author has no fear of anything that science 
may discover in the sphere of nature. Familiar with the facts 
of modern science—not as a specialist in any department, but 
only as a general scholar—he is the more ready to encounter 
and baffle the infidelity that allies itself with science. Thus 
in his first series of conferences (not given in this volume), he 
boldly grappled with the philosophy which finds in the uni- 
verse nothing but matter and impersonal force. He never 
hesitates to accept the legitimate conclusions of scientific dis- 
covery, nor to use them in the service of religion. In his ser- 
mon on the South American earthquakes, we find an allusion 
to geology, which seems as if he had studied Dr. Bushnell’s 
chapter on “ Anticipative Consequences.” He says: 

“This planet itself, on which the work of our great race is wrought, would 
almost seem less to have been made for us than to have been made against us. 
From its strange infancy, an incandescent mass or abyss of liquid fire, a huge 
fire-brand hurtling through space or dashing out its confused waves into the 
darkness, it has seemed the enemy of life in every form. Then during those six 
days—God’s days, not man's, and therefore not to be measured—for a ‘a thous- 
and years in his sight are as yesterday '—it bas, with convulsive pangs of labor, 
produced, and again destroyed, huge forms of being, plants or animals, which never 
could have subsisted in the same atmosphere with ourselves. Finally, after all these 
cataclysms, when that strip of earth habitable for man had emerged—I say noth- 
ing of the vast deserts that dispute our occupancy of it, nor of the frozen regions 
which consume it at the poles, nur of the heats that blaze along its tropical 
shores—I find it so scanty in its length, in its breadth—I was about to say so 
ecanty in its accomrm odations—that it seems to me less like a peaceful and per- 
manent dwelling, than a frail ship beaten by the storms of three oceans—the sea 
of waters round about, the sea of air above, the sea of fire underneath! Once 
already it has foundered in the waves; may it not, peradventure, be sometime 
awallowed up in the flames? For ‘ the day of the Lord shall come asa thief in the 
night, in the which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with a fervent heat; the earth also, and the works that are 
therein, shall be burned up.’’? pp 162, 153. 
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Is there remaining in the Roman Catholic Church anything 
of that conservative spirit which condemned Galileo for be- 
lieving and teaching the motion of the earth? Are there any 
monks or priests in Paris who hold that the Church, by virtue 
of its infallibility, can safely dictate to men of science what 
they may, and what they must not, discover, in their own 
sphere of exploration and induction? If there are any such, 
it is easy to account for a very bitter dislike of Father Hya- 
cinthe, and a relentless opposition to his ministry. Evidently 
enough, he does not think according to their way of thinking ; 
and to them, therefore, he must seein a very dangerous person. 
He finds the sphere of religion and of religious knowledge in 
those regions of thought which are accessible to all thoughtful 
minds. ‘ Science,” he says, “ at that stage of development at 
which it is worthy of the name, is not an absolute necessity of 
human nature. If man knows his own soul and God, love 
and duty, labor and death, he knows the answer to those su- 
preme questions which are put to him by consciousness within 
and by the world without.” The answer to those supreme 
questions is religion; and any religion is true or false, in- 
telligent or unintelligent, in proportion as it answers those 
questions wisely and distinctly. Science, however worthy of 
the name, if it be mere science, cannot answer those supreme 
questions. In some way, right or wrong, they are already an- 
swered before science begins. Perhaps the author of the 
Nineteenth Psalin, though he knew nothing of astronomy, 
could answer those questions better than La Place. Perhaps 
the author of the Epistle to the Romans, though he knew 
nothing of chemistry, could answer those questions better 
than Huxley. Perhaps the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
theugh he knew nothing of politico-economical science, could 
answer those supreme questions better than Stuart Mill. Yet 
Father Hyacinthe puts great honor upon science. 

“ Contemplative science—what is there that it has not included in its seope? 
It has scrutinized the invisible, weighed the imponderable, decomposed the 
molecule, in the laboratories of ite physics and chemistry. Queen of the inor- 
ganic world, it is extending its conquests, day by day, by means of physiology, 
into the organic world; and laying hands upon life itself in the currents of blood 


which it interrogates and directs at its will, it seeks to penetrate those awful 
secrets which we have been carrying about with usin our own bodies without 
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daring to explore them. Its renlm extends even to higher apheres than this. It 
takes to itself the name of philosophy, and hovers aloft in the regions of the 
soul and above the soul it studies the ideas which enlighten it, and, far above 
the ideas, God who gives them light, Yes! to start from the atom, to go mount- 
ing upward, by the blood, by the ideas, by God himself, up to the very topmost 
height of things, never pausing until, like the dazed eagle, it hangs poised with 
eye fixed upon the sun—this is the career of science! Ah! I could lift upa 
lamentation that should not be comforted, were humanity to be bereft of these 
sublime audacities, of the ravishment of these prolific joys! 

* And yet this is not all. Science, as I just hinted, is a prolific mother. She 
cannot remain cloistered in the sanctuary of contemplation, like a virgin in her 
calm and luminous beauty, She comes back into the sphere of material activity ; 
she is wedded to productive toil, and they are the parents of power and 
riches, Into the hands of thelaborer from the plough she puts implements 
and methods that are akin to the miraculous, and bids him, Go, subdue the 
world, and transform it. And—as in these Titanic wars that are led by genius 
and waited on by fortune, each day is marked by some resplendent victory—so 
discovery succeeds discovery, each surpassing that which went before, and 
science, applied by industry, impels society from triumph on to triumph, tuward 
a future which they do but just dimly desery, and the prospect of which at once 
enraptures and dismays. 

“ And then, over the stalwart and naked shoulders of this positive civilization 
which controls and operates material forces, Jo! Art draws nigh to fling its star- 
ry and imperial robe—all the glories of painting, sculpture, and architecture— 
all the harmonies of music and of poetry—falling from heaven, like a transfigu- 
ration, upon the stir and din of human toil.” pp. 116—118. 


On the whole, it can hardly be wondered at that a monk 
who is, nevertheless, so human—a recluse, yet so much in the 
world and of the world -while not iess evidently above the 
world—a preacher earnestly Roman Catholic, yet so eagerly 
accepting all the results of science—was anxiously watched 
by men who think science ought to be governed by ecclesias- 
tical dictation, was suspected, was denounced at Kome with 
“secret misrepresentations,” and has at last, by “ the intrigues 
of a party omnipotent at Rome,” been brought under a pub- 
lic censure from the General of his order. 

7. But the worst of all indications of Father Hyacinthe’s 
unsoundness is the fact that he cherishes in his heart a patri- 
otic love of liberty, and frankly commits himself on the side 
of that great movement toward political reformation which 
gives character to the nineteenth century. In his speech be- 
fore the Peace League, six months ago, when France was still 
fretting against the bit and reins of absolute power, he dared 
to say: 
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“It was but the morning twilight of public opinion that was shining in the 
days of Pascal and Louis XIV. The morning has advanced since then, it ap- 
proaches its meridian, and everywhere, to-day, it tends to put an end to the 
caprices of personal government. Personal governments have had their reason 
and their uses in other ages. A child stands in need of masters and tutors of a 
very personal sort; but, as St. Paul says, speaking of regenerate humanity, we 
are no longer children nor slaves; we are entitled to come into possession of 
the inheritance. It is no time now for personal goveruments, It is time for 
the government of public opinion, for the government of the country by itself; 
and now that all the countries are calling and stretching out the hand to one 
another, the hour is at hand for the government of mankind by itself.” pp. 8, 4. 

Strange to say, the “ personal government” of France took 
no offense at those bold words. Doubtless the imperial mind, 
having recognized the force of public opinion, was meditating 
that great revolution—not then announced, but now accom- 
plished—a revolution without barricades—a coup d'état with- 
out violence—which has put an end to personal government 
in France, at least for the present. But there exists at Paris 
as well as at Rome (we may say everywhere within the shadow 
of the Papacy) a party to which those ringing words, prophetic 
of liberty for all the nations, were an offense. At Rome such 
words must needs be an offense; for what is the secular gov- 
ernment at Rome but “ personal government ”—the most per- 
sonal now existing within the limits of Christendom? Nay, 
the “spiritual” government over the Roman Catholic Church, 
in the Jesuit theory, in the Pope’s own theory, in the theory 
maintained by the Cardinals and by that entire body of fune- 
tionaries known as the Roman curéa or “ the Court of Rome,” is 
a purely and absolutely “ personal government.” The question 
now coming to a crisis after ages of uncertainty—the question 
about the personal infallibility of the Pope—is really and sim- 
ply a question of “ personal government.” If the infallibility, 
assumed to be somewhere, resides in the Church represented 
by its bishops assembled in a council, the Pope is nothing 
more than a constitutional monarch, responsible in some sort 
to the great representative body of his subjects; his decisions 
are binding when they are formally or informally accepted by 
the Church; and till they obtain such ratification, they are 
liable to be rejected as erroneous or as exceeding his legitimate 
powers. But if, on the other hand, the infallibility resides in 
that individual person who happens to be Pope—if a council 
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derives its power from him, and if its decisions have no force 
till he has ratified them—the monarchy of the Pope over the 
Charch is withont any limit, and is the very ideal of personal 
government. No wonder that there was indignation at Rome 
when the Carmelite monk, speaking with a voice that sounded 
throngh the world, declared that the time has come for the 
government of public opinion, the time for national self-gov- 
ernment, and that, inasmuch as all countries are calling and 
stretching out the hand to one another, the hour is at hand 
for the government of mankind by itself. Where, then, is the 
personal infallibility of the Roman pontiff—the government 
of mankind by the Pope ? 

Probably Father Hyacinthe had been accustomed to think 
of the Pope as a constitutional monarch, gathering up and 
expressing in his administration the ‘‘ public opinion ” of the 
universal Church, and frankly recognizing a general council 
as the organ through which, on great occasions, that public 
opinion—the judgment and feeling of “ regenerate humanity” 
—will declare itself. Doubtless the Ultramontaniem of the 
venerable Count Montalembert—probably that of Bishop Dn- 
panloup—was never anything more than the full belief that 
the national Church of France is only the Catholic Church in 
that nation, and is, therefore, dependent not on the “chief of 
the state” at Paris, but on the chief of the Church at Rome: 
a belief entirely consistent with the opinion that the Pope is 
subject to the law instead of being superior to it, and, being 
personally not infallible, may be instructed, rebuked, and even 
deposed by a general council. But that which to-day is com- 
monly spoken of as Ultramontanism is a very different thing. 
The Ultramontanism of the Jesuits, and of all whose opinions 
they control, recognizes the Pope as personally infallible, the 
absolute lord over the faith and the conscience of every loyal 
Catholic. Ultramontanism, therefore, in the now current ap- 
plication of that name, is the sworn votary of personal gov- 
ernment in the Church ; and why not in the S‘ate? Perhaps 
unconsciously—perhaps with distinct intention, the Barefooted 
Oarmelite touched the very center and sensitive core of the 
qnestion between parties in the Roman Catholic Church, when 
he uttered so publicly those incisive plirases about the obso- 
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iescence of personal government, the power of public opinion, 
and the self-government of mankind. 

Yet that atterance before the Peace League could not have 
surprised, otherwise than by its boldness, any who were ac- 
quainted with the orator’s habit of thinking about questions 
relating to society and government. His theory, while truly 
philosophical, is founded on the teachings of the Bible. Hu- 
man society, le tells us, is first domestic; the family with all 
its rights and sanctities existed before the State—as any ra- 
tional conception of human nature teaches—as the first book 
in the Bible, “the book of the beginning, Genesis,” abun- 
dantly teaches. ‘ Nothing here of empire or republic, noth- 
ing about political society, but from end to end it breathes the 
pure and fruitful spirit of domestic society. From the mar- 
riage bed of Adam and Eve, to the wandering tents of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob—everywhere domestic society.” He 
illustrates Genesis by a description of the patriarchal society 
existing to this day in “ those table-lands of ¢:ntral Asia which 
have been so well styled the hive of nations.” 


‘For whom has God made these favored regions? Was it for those savages 
who, according to Rousseau and the ‘ Contrat Social, everywhere preceded the 
estxblishment of social society? Was it for that man monkey which the false 
science of our generation exhibits to us, struggling through ages of endeavor 
to free itself from the limitations of brute-existence? ‘For my part,’ remarked 
an eminent traveler to me, on his return from these distant lands, ‘what I saw 
over there was a great deal of Abraham,’ And in fact, excepting the purity of 
the primitive religion, which has decayed among them, it ie a marvelous relic of 
that patriarchal society the simplicity of which is so superior, in grandeur and 
beauty, to the complicated and scieutifie organization of our civil suciety. These 
are the nomadic shepherds among whom intercourse with nature has developed 
a remarkable practical sense and meditative intelligence ; these are the commu- 
nities sustained only by tradition and the domestic virtues, among which each 
father of a family commands in authority and in liberty... .. Hail, sacred 
deserts, plains of Tartary, that have poured out again and again your healing 
floods eastward toward China—westward toward Greece and Russia; perad- 
venture for us, also, ye are guarding ‘he secret of the future! Ab! if we con- 
tinue to slip along this fatul slope, if we go on in the progress of decay to athe- 
ism in doctrine, to materialism in morals, to revolt against all authority worthy 
of the name, to servitude under every revolutionary despotism; if our posterity 
follows us into these lower depths—O then, ye plains of Tartary, send forth to 
us our latest saviors! Trample us beneath the hoofs of your steeds; smite us 
dowu with the weapons of your warriors, and then, baptized with the lingering 
remains uf our Christianity, rise up like the Germans and the Huns of yore, and 
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you will have snatched Europe from the corruption ia which it has been dragged 
by sophists and harlots, by demagogues and tyrants,” pp. 21, 22. 

This priority of domestic society to civil society is the basis 
on which Father Hyacinthe maintains that the rights of the 
family, and tle mutual duties of its members, are not created 
by human legislation, but exist with all their Sacredness quite 
independently of the state; and that the state itself is formed 
not only by the multiplication of families, but for the protec- 
tion of those rights which existed in domestic society before 
civil society began to be. He holds that “ when the existence 
of a central and sovereign power is necessary to the mainte- 
nance of justice and peace between domestic communities hith- 
erto independent of each other, this power is ordained of God, 
‘for there is no power but of God,’ and it is not free to the 
several heads of families to refuse their assent to the institu- 
tion of it.” The underlying reason which has produced and 
maintained civil society is the need felt by families of a new 
organization to regulate and protect their rights. Civil sucie- 
ty, in his detinition of it, is “the union of a certain number 
of heads of families, in order that the mutual exercise of their 
rights may be maintained by common arbitrament, and, if ne- 
cessary, protected by force.” This union, however, bears no 
resemblance to the “social compact” dreamed of by some 
philosophers; for it is “ordained by Providence, demanded, 
at a certain stage of development, by human nature, and gov- 
erned by the absolute principles of justice.” 

“ Absolute principles of justice,” then, are superior to the 
state; Civil society cannot abrogate them; nor may it do 
anything in contradiction of them. Thus our author compre- 
hends in one condemnation “the absolutism of demagogues ” 
or socialists, and “ the absolutism of kings.” The family has 
rights—the individual human being has rights which are not 
derived (as Bossue: says that every right must be) “from pub- 
lic authority.” The right of property, even in land, is one of 
those rights which are not derived from the atate. Human 
labor appropriates the unappropriated gifts of nature, and 
thus the right of ownership comes into being. 


“Land, that foothold of the family, that basis of the home, is owned by a 
better title than the concession of the state, It takes hold of the deepest secrets 
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of human nature, the most absolute necessities of a free and intelligent man, 
The Columbus of primitive ages, or of newly-discovered regions, I tread some 
uninhabited land. I gaze upon it in its virgin beauty, its wild uncomeliness, 
perhaps—no matter, I am charmed by it. I form with it that bond, so full of 
mystery, shich unites person and thing, and in which interest, reason, affection 
itself are intertwisted. Ah! when I have done this, there is no power on earth, 
though it call itself Louis XIV., which has the right to stand up and say, as this 
monarch once said, ‘I am the owner, you are the tenant.’ No! the owner is 
myself. It is all mine, soil as well as crop. You cannot reud that patch of 
earth from me; neither can you give me atitle to it. My right consists in the 
act of my will which said to this field, this forest, ‘Be mine.’ My right cunsists 
in the landmark I have placed, in the hedge [ have plauted. My right! it is the 
sweat of my brow, the blood upon my hands, the rude embraces with which my 
love and labor have seized and fertilizeu the land. Henceforth that land belongs 
to the person of man. I hold it in my own right, and God stands by me in the 
claim.” p. 24. 

The conference on “sovereignty in civil society” brings out 
the preacher’s political philosophy on some points more expli- 
citly against the theories of both sorts of absolutism. It repu- 
diates the corollaries deduced by theorists from the fiction of a 
social compact constituting civil society and endowing it with 
rights. It maintains that the supreme power of a govern- 
ment actually existing in any nation—the sovereignty— 
whether it be the sovereignty of a monarch or the sovereignty 
of the people—is to be recognized as a fact existing in the 
providence of God. Jt maintains, iu close agreement with the 
Apostle Paul [Romans xiii., 1-7], that a government de facto 
is, without any consideration of its historic origin, the depos- 
itary of a power which is of God. “‘ The existence of govern- 
ment in civil society is not subsequent to the existence of 
civil society itself. The two facts are simultaneous and in- 
separable Consequently the people cannot be the source of 
power, since it does not exist as a people except in the pres- 
ence of power. The Power and the People are twin broth- 
ers. ‘Together they come forth from God, the source of all 
order and all right, and together they return to him.” Father 
Hyacinthe, therefore, admits and maintains the validity of a 
monarchical government where such a government actually 
exists.” “Sovereignty may exist outside of the nation and 
be exercised over it, or it may exist in the nation and be exer- 
cised by it.” He recognizes the undeniable fact that ordina- 
rily nations have come into being not “ in the order of ideas ”— 
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not by a peaceful agreement, formal or implied, among fami- 
lies, but by “ what has been called the law of the hero.” He 
says, “Instead of nations constituting themselves, I behold 
mighty and predestinated individuals who create nations, 
giving birth to them, so to speak, from their own great souls.” 
Referring to ages on the confines of mythology and history, he 
says, “ Such is a Hercules or a Theseus, slaying monsters, dis- 
persing robbers, by their strength and valor becoming the 
liberators of oppressed families, and the organizers of nascent 
society. Such is an Orpheus or an Amphion, towering above 
the multitude by their wisdom and eloquence—a Numa, com 
manding them by his piety.” ‘Make way, then, for the 
hero. Let him step in to the unoccupied place, be the instru- 
ment of righteousness and peace, and, dying, leave the sover- 
eignty to children and to children’s children, an inalienable 
and uncontested inheritance.” This form of sovereignty— 
supreme power in the hands of a sovereign prince—personal 
government—* has been the past, it is still the present, of 
great nations, but it is only one of “the two great forms of 
sovereignty.” The other form of sovereignty is the govern- 
ment of a nation by itself—the supreme power in the hands of 
a sovereign people. When the preacher says that the first 
form of sovereignty has been the past, and is the present, of 
great nations, he abstains from saying that it will be their 
future, nor does he imply at all that the time for personal gov- 
ernment is not passing away. But when he looks for an illus- 
tion of the other form of sovereignty, it becomes evident what 
his feelings are on the question of national self-government. 
“I turn now to modern times. I look there for nations formed under our own 
eyes, or at leact under perfect cognizance of their own consciousness, What ex- 
ample shall I take? Shall I goto Switzerland? Shall I question the common- 
wealth of the Lakes, the people of the glaciers, the sons of William Tell? Shall 
I tread again the dear paths of Belgium? No! let me cross the ocean and stand 
in presence of that gigantic nation of which I have spoken. { am no courtier of 
the United States of America; thanks to my priestly office, 1am no one’s cour- 
tier. I am not even a blind admirer of them ; and if this were the proper place, 
I would warn them that they are slipping down the sieep slope of moral decay, 
and that they will infullibly come, as we have come, to political and social decay. 
I would call them back to the better spirit of their early age, and to the genuine 
patriotism of their founders.” * * * “Oh, bow grand that nation was! how - 
grand it continues still! O people, thou art. like the lion’s whelp that is gone up 
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to seize the prey! Thy prey is the wealth of both the hemispheres, thy proud 
independence, thy vast and fertile continent. Thou hast couched between the 
two oceans, in the shadow of thy lofty mountains, on the banks of thy rivers that 
are like seas! Thou hast roared like the lion; and like the lioness thou art 
slumbering in thy might. Who shall dare rouse thee up? Quis suscitabit eum /” 
[Gen. xlix., 9.] 

“ Well, then, who is it that holds the sovereignty in this nation? None but 
itself. The.very day when it was born in pangs of travail, it grasped the sover- 
eignty in its own bloody and jealous hands, and to this day it has not let it go. 
There every man is at once citizen and king.” pp. 47, 48. 


But the main thing in Father Hyacinthe’s doctrine is, that 
wherever the sovereignty may be deposited it is held only in 
trust, and is never unlimited. The power, whether of a sov- 
ereign prince or of a sovereign people—and of the latter no 
less than of the former—is limited by right. In the order of 
ideas, and in the order of facta, rights are prior to government 
in civil society, and are related to it, and to civil society itself, 
only in the relation of the end to the means. Government 
exists to protect rights, not to take them away—to harmonize 
every man’s rights with his neighbor’s, not to infringe upon 
the rights of either. “ Political sovereignty no more extends 
to the substance of human rights when it is vested in the peo- 
ple than when it is vested in a prince; neither can it legiti- 
mately tamper with them, whether they be rights of the indi- 
vidual ; rights of the family—the primitive society ; rights of 
the church—the superior society ; or rights of voluntary asso. 
ciations. Every man has, by his own natural right, the power 
of associating with his fellows, so long as he does it openly and 
for objects not incompatible with morality and the public 
peace. Civil law has only one thing to do in this case; it has 
not to grant the right but to acknowledge it.” In a word, he 
holds that the doctrine, which is the basis of all liberty and 
for which so many Protestant ministers of Christ in this 
country, only a few years ago, endured reproach and execra- 
tion—the doctrine of the Higher Law—the doctrine that no 
sovereignty has a right to do wrong. “ When civil authority 
oversteps these limits, it is guilty of an abuse. It must be 
warned of it; if need be, it must be resisted ”—not by insur- 
rection, but by ‘ moral resistance, a resistance respectful 
toward the power, energetic against the abuses of power—the 
VOL, XXIX. 5 
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only permissible resistance, and the only effective:” like the 
resistance which Naboth the Jezreelite made, when Ahab 
demanded of him “the inheritance of his fathers :”—like the 
resistance which Elijah made, coming down from Carmel in 
his “glorious rags” to protest against the crime and to de- 
nounce the criminal in the name of God, when the usurper 
had slain and taken possession. “This is liberty! It is the 
outery of every honest man’s conscience in the face of the vio- 
lation of aright. It is the protest of public opinion against 
the abuse of force and the more perilous abuse of law.” 
pp. 51-54. 

Of course the doctrine so eloquently set forth by Father 
Hyacinthe, that sovereignty in civil society—even the sover- 
eignty of society itself—is always limited, and is liable to pro- 
test and rebuke whenever it exceeds its limits—has bearings 
which the conservative or retrogressive party in the Roman 
Catholic communion, the party of personal government over 
the universal charch by the absolutism of Papal infallibility, 
could not but feel. Such thoughts about the limitations of 
power, about the inalienable right of protest in the name of 
conscienve, and about the power of protest and of public 
opinion in resistance of wrong, are bolts of light shot through 
the system of darkness which the Retrogressives hope to im- 
pose upon Christendom and the world by establishing the 
personal infallibility of the Pope. As the Pharisees and 
hierarchs at Jerusalem felt, instinctively, that Jesus of Naza- 
reth, in his parables about the kingdom of heaven, and in all 
his discourses, was sowing among the people seed-thoughts 
which might subvert their cherished dream of dominion over 
the nations, so these men at Paris and at Rome felt, without 
reasoning out the sequences of thought, that the doctrines of 
the Carmelite preacher about liberty and the right of protest 
against, power were full of danger to the whole scheme and 
theory of personal infallibility. They must keep watch over 
him; they must try to entangle him in his talk; they must 
find matter of accusation against him; in one way or another, 
they must bring the power of personal government at Roime 
to bear upon him and to silence him. The speech before the 
Peace League gave them the advantage they had been waiting 
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for; and, till there shall be some change either in him or in 
the balance of power between parties in the Roman Catholic 
Charch, he speaks no more from the pulpit of Notre Dame or 
from any other pulpit. A change in him may introduce him 
into Protestant pulpits; and a much less probable (hardly 
supposable) change in the Roman Catholic Church, or in the 
relations of the French people and government to the Pope, 
might restore him even to the pulpit of Notre Darme—though, 
on the whole, he has abont as good a chance of being invited 
to preach at the reconsecration of the old Saint Sophia now 
occupied for Mohammedan worship. We do not believe that 
any change can take place in him which will induce his now 
triumphant adversaries to restore to him the functions of 
which he has been ecclesiastically deprived. He will never 
consent to wear the fetters which he has broken and tram- 
pled on. 

Our readers can now judge for themselves concerning 
Father Hyacinthe’s position and his relation to conflicting 
tendencies and parties in his own communion, That Roman 
Catholic France, in this latter half of the nineteenth century, 
has produced such a thinker and preacher—earnest in his con- 
victions, reverent in the habit of his mind, an evangelical be- 
liever, yet free and fearless—is a significant fact. We dare 
not say that this true minister of Christ, so gifted, so modest, 
and (unless every indicatiun deceives us) so adorned with the 
graces of the Spirit, does not stand alone to-day—that in the 
decisive step of leaving his convent, throwing off his monastic 
dreas, and braving the excommunication which he knew must 
follow, he has the approval or even the sympathy of any who 
to that hour had been his friends ; but the fact of such a man 
taking such a position, just at this crisis, is nevertheless a great 
fact It is a fact of the same sort with the manifestues against 
‘‘Papalism ” issued by Roman Catholic bishops and theolo- 
gians inGermany. It is a fact of the same surt with the tes- 
timonies which the illustrious Montalembert is giving out as 
his last utterances before he dies. It is a fact of the same 
sort with the well known position of such prelates in France 
as the Bishop of Orleans and the Archbishop of Paris. 
Father Hyacinthe may find that the step which he has taken 
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separates him from his party ; he may even find himself con- 
demned and renounced by his former friends, and that they 
feel their canse to have been weakened by what seems to their 
grieved hearts to have been his rashness; but the attention of 
Christendom has been turned to the fact that within the 
bosom of the Roman Catholic Church there is a party, like- 
minded with him, which stood by him and protected him till 
his Lutherlike act of hurling defiance at Rome and appealing 
“to thy tribunal, O Lord Jesus!” 

But is itso? Father Hyacinthe still claims that he is not a 
Protestant but a Catholic, luyal to Rome as the center of 
tnity; and has he no friends in the communion of the Roman 
Church? If he has any friends, who are they? Will any 
voice in the ecumenical Council dare to speak for him, or to tes- 
tify with him “ against those doctrines and practices which call 
themselves Roman, but are not Christian?” Is there, in that 
assembly of bishops, one who indulges even an unspoken syin- 
pathy with the monk who dared to say, “I have promised 
monastic obedience—but within the limits of an honest con- 
science, and of the dignity of my person and my ministry ?”’ 
Not one—beyond all doubt, not one. Among the inferior 
clergy of France—there may be a few—there may be even 
more than a few—whose regret that he has taken so bold a 
step is mingled with a profound respect for the artless dignity 
of the man, and with a glimmer of hope that in consequence 
of his rashness, deliverance (they know not how) may come 
to them. Among the laity of Roman Catholic France there 
may be many whose admiration of him is full of sympathy, 
and who, whenever he shall lift up his voice again in public— 
not from the pulpit of the cathedral, but from the platform in 
unconsecrated halls—not as a Carmelite nor as a priest, but as 
a Frenchman and a Christiah—will be ready to listen and to 
learn. In Germany there may be even more of sympathy 
with him than in France; for the Teutonic nations have 
always been less tractable than the Latin under the sway of 
Rome. But is there a Romanist in ‘England—is there even a 
Ritualist in the Church of England—who looks upon him as 
any better than a heathen man and a publican? And how is 
it in the United States? Nobody need be told that there has 
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been no expression here of Roman Catholic respect for the 
“ distinguished visitor.” Probably no American Romanist of 
the sort recognized among their clergy as ‘good Catholics ” 
has read Father Hyacinthe’s letter to the General of his order, 
without being shocked at its impiety. 

Father Hyacinthe, then, is quite dissociated, at least for the 
present, from the party which begins to be called, and some- 
times calls itself, Liberal Catholic. That party can ill afford 
to lose him, for it has no strength to spare; but it is not eady 
to stand where he stands, and must therefore let him go. We 
call it a party, for, though it is not organized with a definite 
platform of principles and aims, it is more than a merely fluc- 
tuating difference of opinion about particular measures. It is 
not strong if we measure its strength by the number of votes 
it can give in the ecumenical Council. It is not numerically 
strong as compared with the great body of the clergy, “ secu- 
lar” and “regular.” It is strong in men of thonght and 
learning, strong in the dignity and character of its leaders, 
strong in the ideas which are its life, and strong in its sympa- 
thies with Christian liberty and with the progress of Christian 
civilization. On the question which the Pope and the Jes- 
uits are now forcing to an issue—the double question of the 
Syllabus and of Papa! infallibility—it is strong in the good will 
of those enlightened laymen, throughout Europe,—statesmen, 
scholars, poets, artists—who have not lapsed into indifference 
to all religions questions, but who know that personal infallibil- 
ity in the Church means personal government in the State, and 
that the anathemas of the Syllabus, imposed upon the people 
by the clergy in the name of the gospel, can hardly fail to 
make all the intelligent people irreligious. Some of the 
Liberal Catholics, though knowing that the Encyclical, with 
its Syllabus, was aimed at them and really came out in reply 
to Count Montalembert’s rousing speeches in their “ Catholic 
Congress” at Malines in 1863, have endeavored to construe 
that manifesto “in a non-natural sense,” and to make them- 
selves believe that the Pope did not mean what he said. But 
if they had the courage to grasp the fact and to use it, the 
Encyclical might be an irresistible weapon in their hands, 
Can an intelligent man of this nineteenth century—be he 
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ever so confident that infuallibility is lodged somewhere—in- 
terpret that document honestly, and believe for one moment 
that the author of it is infallible? That is really the question, 
and if the Liberal Catholics would courageously put the qnes- 
tion in this concrete form—if they would dare to say out- 
right, This proposition of the Encyclical, and that, and that, 
are notoriously untrue, and the author of them has made it 
impossible for the Cliurch to believe that he is infallible,—they 
would have their adversaries at the greatest possible disad- 
vantage. Some propositions are too preposterous to be re- 
futed—so preposterous that any attempt to disprove them 
gives them a factitious dignity ; and the proposition that the 
Pope’s Encyclical and Syllabus of 1864 were dictated by in- 
fallibility is of that sort. 

Our “ Roman Catholic brethren ” in the United States are 
represented by the “ Catholic World.” We are not aware 
that any other periodical can be regarded as expressing with 
so much of official authority and responsibility the opinions, 
the sympathies, and the aims of American Romanism. How, 
then, does the “Catholic World” stand in relation to the 
questions of the nineteenth century? It tries tu be, in some 
sort, Liberal-Catholic. By means of it, Father Hecker and 
the rest of the Paulists, are endeavoring to make the Roman 
Catholic system acceptable to the American people. They 
have in hand the very serious task of proving that their infal- 
lible Church, here in the United States and everywhere else, 
is altogether in favor of civil and religious liberty not only for 
its own adherents but forall men; and that being infallible, it 
has never taught or held any contrary doctrine. They have 
very much misrepresented themselves if they do not believe 
that freedom of conscience and of religious worship is the 
proper right of every man, and ought to be proclaimed and 
secured by law in every well constituted State. They would 
charge us with being false witnesses against them, if we 
should impute to them the opinion that their religion onglit to 
be considered the only religion of the State, to the exclusion of 
other modes of religious worship. We, the people of the 
United States, hold with remarkable unanimity, that citizens 
have a right to the fullest freedom in expressing their opin- 
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ions, whatever they may be, by printing or otherwise; that 
the Church, be it ever so Catholic, has-no power to employ 
force; that the Church, of whatever name or dogma, should 
be separated from the State, and the State from the Church; 
and that civil government is under no obligation to repress re- 
ligious error by legal penalties. Father Hecker and his co- 
laborators in the Catholic World, do not profess—nor so far as 
we know, do they admit—that in regard to liberty of con- 
science and of worship, liberty of speech and of the press, the 
freedom of the Church from State control, and of the State 
from ecclesiastical dictation, their principles differ from ours 
or from the principles incorporated into the constitutions and 
laws of the United States. 

Yet, in the Council at Rome, the American bishops, one 
and all, are as ready as the Italians to accept and affirm the 
personal infallibility of the Pope, and in so doing to accept 
and affirm the insallibility of the Encyclical, which calls on 
all the faithful to condemn all the principles most essential to 
the American idea (which has become the nineteenth centu- 
ry’s idea) of good government. Some persons, reasoning in a 
common-place way from known principles of human nature, 
ascribe this remarkable phenomenon to the fact that those 
American bisho}s are in no sense representatives of the great 
communion which they govern, but, being designated as well as 
consecrated by the Pope, are simply functionaries of his, -The 
Paulists, in the ** Catholic World,” assure us that the Roman 
Catholics generally in the United States, and in particular 
those of them who were once Protestants, are eagerly waiting 
to accept with religious confidence the dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility—in other words, the declaration that the Encyclical, 
with all its denunciation of civil and religious liberty, came 
from an infallible author. We are willing to believe that not 
only the bishops and the Paulists, but the Jesuits, and the Re- 
demptorists, and the monastic orders generally, in the United 
States as in other countries, are the devoted adherents of the 
Pope—his “regular army,” and venerate him as embodying 
in his person the infallibility of the Church, which is to them 
the infallibility of God. But we do not believe that the 
secular clergy—the “ militia” of the Church, the priests who 
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have the charge of congregations, and are in contact with 
the people—still less do we believe that the more intelligent 
laymen of their communion are ready to accept a dogma 
that draws after it such consequences. If the laity could 
speak and vote in the ecumenical Council of 1870, the decrees 
and acts of that body would be very unlike what we are 
likely to see. But that so-called Catholic system which has 
the Bishop of Rome for its Head-Center, excludes the Christ- 
ian people from all participation in ecclesiastical affairs. It is 
an absolute hierarchy ; and its professed infallibility—whether 
lodged in the Pope or in the Council—is simply hierarchical. 
Under that system the Christian people have only to accept 
whatever dogmas the hierarchy may define, and to bear all 
burdens, however grievous to be borne, which the hierarchy 
may lay upon their shoulders. 
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Articte IV.—REVIEW OF THE LIFE OF DR. JOSEPH 
ADDISON ALEXANDER. 


The Life of Joseph Addison Alexander, D. D., Professor in 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. By 
Henry Carriveton Axexanper. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1870. 2vols. 12mo. 


Wirnrn the last few months the public have been favored 
with biographies of two of the eminent men who, for many 
years, were instructors in the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton. In the case of both alike the work of recording their 
history has been delayed for a much longer period than usual 
—eight years in the one case, and nineteen in the other—and 
for a longer period than is ordinarily desirable. But it is better 
that such a work should be done late, than that it should never 
be done; and, in the reading of these volumes, we feel anew 
the regret, which we believe many have often felt, that no one 
has as yet undertaken to give to the world the record of the 
lives of one and another of those remarkable men, who gave to 
Yale College its wide reputation in the last generation. The 
one point, however, to which we have referred, is almost the 
only one wherein these two biographies resemble each other. 
Dr. Miller was a man whose whole career, from his early man- 
hood, was connected with the public life of the Church. Dr. 
Alexander, on the other hand, was a retiring scholar, who 
mingled little with the outward world, and had little to do 
with the controversies of his time. As a natural and necessary 
result of this wide difference between the two men, we find 
the volumes, which speak of the former, abounding in incident, 
and largely filled with a wide extended correspondence ; but 
those which have reference to the latter have almost nothing 
to tell beyond the limited circle of his daily studies and his 
nearest friends. The life of a scholar, however, possesses a 
peculiar charm belonging to itself, and the story of it must 
have, to appreciative minds, something of the same interest 
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which the experience, while it continued, had to the one who 
lived it. We are glad to see the biography of this distinguish- 
ed scholar presented to the world. 

Dr. Addison Alexander was one of those fortunate—or, as 
some would think, unfortunate—men whose whole life is 
passed in the Academic sphere. He was born, indeed, in 
Philadelphia, where his father, the celebrated Dr. Archibald 
Alexander, was pastor of one of the Presbyterian Churches. 
But at the time of the establishment of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, when he was only four years old, the family 
removed to that place, and from that date (1813) to the date of 
his death, in 1861, he knew no other home. The influences of a 
collegiate town and of a professor’s house were, therefore, 
about him from the early opening of his intellectual powers. 
Books and students were on every side of him. Inviting calls 
to the scholarly career came to him with more alluring voices 
in every succeeding year. His nature, too, answered to these 
calls and influences. His mind seems at once, and eagerly, in 
his boyhood, to have turned toward the study of language. 
He had such strong inclinations, and such irresistible enthusi- 
asm, that his friends wisely felt it to be useless to interfere with 
him, or even to attempt to guide him. They left him alon> in 
the library to follow his own sweet will, and were assured that 
he was safe in the keeping of one of the best of earthly loves 
—the love of reading. The future of such a youth can hardly 
be doubtful. Divine Providence does not give such talents, 
and such circumstances, and such prophesyings of the coming 
years, without caring for and bringing to its realization the re- 
sult so manifestly designed. Somewhere there will prove to 
be a field for the working of such powers and, in general, it 
will be within that circle of scholars, among whom the powers 
have displayed themselves as they were developing. The 
gifted youth will become, as it Were, the child of his own Uni- 
versity. He will pass on through his whole career, and, at 
last, quietly close it in the same peaceful and pleasant retreat 
where it began. The influence and blessing of his life to the 
world will become a part of that which gives fame to the great 
institution, while his life itself will-be as happy as it is unpre- 
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tending and uneventful. This was, in an eminent degree, the 
case with the subject of these memorial volumes. 

The story of Dr. Alexander’s life, as one might naturally 
anticipate after what has been said, can soon be told. He was 
born on the 24th of April, 1809, and removed to Princeton, as 
already intimated, in 1813. As he advanced in his boyhood 
he attended different schools, and came under the instruction, 
among other teachers, of Robert Baiid, who afterwards became 
so well known to the Christian world. To him he seems to 
have been indebted for much inspiration and efficient guidance 
in his linguistic studies. The friendship resulting from their 
intercourse at this period continued through life, and was alike 
honorable to both. At the age cf fifteen, he had made such 
progress that he was able to enter the Junior Class in Prince- 
ton College. Immediately he took a prominent position among 
his classmates, and was esteemed by them all as a man of ex- 
traordinary powers. “The boys at the Academy,” says his 
biographer, ‘* thought he knew as much Greek as Mr. Baird, 
and that it was impossible for him to be entangled amidst the 
intricacies of mathematics; and some of his associates of the 
college fancied that he was superior, on the score of his attain- 
ments, to most of his instructors of the college faculty. This 
was not only the enthusiastic estimate of youth, but the delib- 
erate and mature judgment of riper years.” Such judgments 
respecting classmates are oftener formed by college students 
than they are justified by the facts of the case, but occasionally, 
no doubt, they are true, and, if we look at certain departments 
of study, they were no doubt true in the present instance. At 
the graduation of his class, in September, 1826, he shared the 
first honors of the college with two others. By lot the Vale- 
dictory Oration was assigned to him, and thus he was put for- 
ward as the speaker for the class. Though only five months 
beyond his seventeenth birthday, he is said to have acquitted 
himself on this occasion so well, that several eminent persons 
at once predicted fur him a very brilliant career. A year alter- 
ward he was elected to the office of Tutor in the college, but 
declined it, and devoted himself for a while to private study, 
after which he engaged in teaching, and, at the same time, in 
editorial labors. The college, however, was not content to 
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wait long for his services. In 1830 he became Adjunct Pro- 
fessor ot Ancient Languages and Literature, an office for which 
bis previous studies had thoroughly qualified him. About 
the sume time he formed the resolution to prepare himseif for 
the work of the ministry. This resvlution he was enabled to 
earry out even while discharging the duties of his position in 
the college; and accordingly we find him devoting himself to 
studies in Systematic Theology, Biblical Criticism, and History 
—giving the time which he had at command during four days 
in every week to the first-mentioned branch, and during the 
remaining two days to the other two branches. It was, at this 
time, that he may be said to have commenced that work which 
afterwards became the chief employment of his life. He had, 
indeed, pursued the study of Greek and of Hebrew at an 
earlier period. But now he undertook to master these lan- 
guages much more perfectly, and with the definite object of 
making himself a thorough Biblical scholar. No doubt his 
first design in doing this was to gain that knowledge of the Word 
of Ged in the original languages, which he felt that every cul- 
tivated minister onght to possess. His peculiar lingnistic 
tastes and capabilities, however, soon led him to a point be- 
yond this. The work, which was begun only as a means to a 
farther end, became an end in itself—and he was in a course 
of preparation, which resulted in the ministerial office being 
secondary to that of the scholar and teacher. There is very little 
of incident connected with his life in this professorship, and 
very little which may afford us any adequate idea of what his 
success as an instructor was. But, in regard to his tnethod of 
study, a single extract from his diary, which is quoted with 
exclamations of wonder by his biographer, will present the 
young scholar quite distinctly before us: 


“This,” he says, “is my Hebrew day. My object, at present, is to obtain as 
accurate a knowledge as I can of the lexicography and grammar of the language. 
I choose a passage, therefore, merely to serve asa text, and go over it twice, 
In Hebrew I do this first in Kennicott, without the points, looking for every 
word in Gesenius’s lexicon, and reading the whole article upon it carefully. 
This is my way of studying the passage lexicographically. I then take the 
peinted text, and analyze it moet minutely, reading at large every article in 
Gesenius’s Elementarbuch which has a bearing upon the subject. By pursuing 
this plan I shall soon have read a large proportion of the lexicon, and grounded 
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myself pretty completely in the grammar. In this sort of study, the grammar 
and lexicon are the real objects of attention; the Hebrew passage only serving 
as an index to the parts to be consulted. In another branch | shali make the 
exegesis of the paseage my chief aim. Even in the former mode, however, I 
shall be slowly, but surely, gaining a thorough knowledge of some parts of the 
Bible.” 


When we consider the fact that he was but twenty-one years 
of age, at this time, it must be admitted that his earnestness 
and thoroughness were quite remarkable. It would certainly 
have been a great mistake, if such a man had turned aside to 
any work outside of the scholastic life. It seems, indeed, as if 
there could have been but one future opening befure him. 

After two years and a half, in April, 1833, he resigned his 
professorship and sailed for Europe, where he passed the fol- 
lowing year. We get little idea of what he accomplished as a 
student abroad. Indeed he appears to have been resident in 
Germany only four or five months; too short a time tor any 
considerable results, though his biographer speaks of him, in 
fond phrase, as returning “laden with the honeyed spuils of 
European learning.” His European experience in general, if 
we may judge trom his diary or letters, was not any more in- 
teresting than that of most cultivated young men whom it has 
been our fortune to know. His affectionate nephew, however, 
seems ready, almost everywhere throughout the volumes, to 
supply us with comments suggesting what Dr. Alexander 
would no doubt have said, had he known that his life was to 
be written. And if such vivifying suggestions are made to 
inspire all the words which the great man has left behind him— 
as perhaps they ought to be—he was as far beyond most other 
men in respect to this matter, as in respect to many others. 

Immediately on his return he became an instructor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton. Here he remained, in one 
capacity or another, during all the rest of his life. At first he 
declined the oftice of Adjunct Professor of Oriental Literature, 
if we understand his biographer correctly, but he substantially 
performed its duties from the beginning—being associated 
with Dr. Charles Hodge as his assistant. Whether this course 
was taken by reason of a modest and self distrustful view of 
his qualifications, or for the sake of making a trial as to his 
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success in this department of instruction before committing 
himself to it, is a point which is not quite clear tous. But, 
from whatever cause, he deferred his acceptance for three years, 
until, in 1838, he was inangurated Professor, with a reputation 
already established, and with no further doubts in his own 
mind, or in the minds of others, that he was in the right place. 
The concluding portion of the first volume of the biography, 
and the whole of the second volume, are taken up with the 
narrative of the quiet and uneventful years, which followed 
this time, and reached to the hour of his death, nearly a quar- 
ter of a century afterward. It is a noticeable fact, that his 
ordination to the ministry was in 1839—nearly nine years after 
he had first resolved to devote himself to that profession, and 
four yeurs after he had entered upon his Seminary duties. He 
had, indeed, preached to a considerable degree, and with 
very great acceptance. But, as in the case of his professor- 
ship, he was slow and cautious in taking upon himself the 
sacred office. The world iad determined his reputation already, 
before he consented to present himself before it as claim- 
ing or holding the stations to which he was invited. From the 
time of his ordination, however, his two great works were car- 
ried on, side by side, and he was hardly less eminent in the 
branch of the Presbyterian Church to which he belonged as a 
preacher, than he was as a scholar. 

At this point we leave the narrative, because there is noth- 
ing farther to be rererred to, beyond what may readily come 
before us as we consider his work and his character, Dr. 
Alexander was, undoubtedly, a scholar quite superior to most 
of those whom the department of Biblical Literature has 
called to itself in this country. He had extraordinary powers 
of acquiring foreign languages; an extraordinary love of 
learning ; an extraordinary memory which enabled hit to re- 
tain what he had once learned; an extraordinary patience 
which shrank from no labor necessary to attain the end he had 
in view; an extraordinary physical constitution which seemed 
to require no exercise to keep it in health and vigorous 
action ; and an extraordinary freedom from all craving for 
social intercourse, so that his whole time could be uninter- 
ruptedly devoted to bouks. This wonderful combination of 
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powers and peculiarities gave him a vast advantage, as com- 
pared with other men, in the one thing to which his life was 
devoted. A man who cares nothing for society, for example, 
and can live alone, with no desires or calls. from the outward 
world, escapes an incalculable amount of interruption, and 
saves for study an immense amount of time. So, too, with a 
man whose bodily organs take care of themselves, no matter 
how much he neglects them, or a man whose memory never 
loses what it has had entrusted to its keeping. No wonder 
that such a man leaves behind him many of his companions, 
learning ten languages while they are learning two or three, 
We do not say that he leads a better, or more useful, or hap- 
pier life; but, if he has such powers, he will surely know :nore 
in his own line of study than they will, or than they can- 
The volumes before us abound in evidences of all these things 
to which we have alluded. Beyond the immediate and nar- 
row circle of his nearest friends, Dr. Alexander had little 
to do with the world. He buried himself in the privacy of 
his own room, where he was able to concentrate his mind 
upon books from morning till night. Persons who attempted 
to see him were not, indeed, always rejected. They were 
sometimes kindly received. But his reputation as a lover of 
solitude, aud as a person of not very uniform graciousness of 
manner, was such that comparatively few ventured to disturb 
him. He seems to have been so free from all bodily weakness 
as to have almost despised any special attention to the care of 
his health. Except for a certain depression arising from 
peculiar states of the weather, he was never in any other than 
full working condition. As for his memory, it is sufficient to 
call attention to the fact, that, after having read the works of 
various authors and commentators in preparation tor his own 
commentaries, he was able to lay them all aside, and, keeping 
their various views fully in mind, to write his volumes in a 
place removed from his library and his home. His acquiring 
so largely the knowledge of Arabic in his early years, having 
commenced the study of it at the age of nine, will show his 
love of learning; while his patience is indicated by extracts 
like that quoted above on page 76th, or like the following, 
with which the biography abounds: 
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“May 14, Read Acts xxviii, in the Peshito, Vulgate, Luther, Meyer, De- 
Wette, Erasmus, Calvin, Wolf, Bengel, Wetstein, Lightfoot, Lardner, Winer, 
Bloomfield, Olshausen, Von Gerlach, Humphrey, Hackett, Trollope, and Lyt- 
tleton.” 


Or this, when he was but nineteen years old : 


“Sept. 30. 1. In Hebrew I have read since the 30th day of June, the last 
thirty chapters of Jeremiah—the prophecies of Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Obed, Jonah, Micah, Nabum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 
aud thirty-six Psalms—in all, a hundred and sixty-nine chapters. 

“2. Itulian, The last twenty-eight cantos of Orlando Furioso. 

“3, Spanish. Twelve numbers of ‘El Mercurio,’ dc. 

“4. French. The funeral orations on the death of Maréchal Turenne, by 
Fléchier and Mascaron ; the last two acts of the ‘Menteur’ of Corneille; other 
plays of the same author, and four comedies of Moliére. 

“6. Arabic. Sundries in the Koran and Lockmén’s Fables. 

“6. Persia, Sundries in the Gulistan and the Tooti Namah. 

“1, Greek. Homer; Iliad, I., IL. XVIII; Odyssey, L, II. Sophocles, the 
Antigone, several hundred lines 

“8. Latin. The first book of Cicero, de Inventione Rhetorica. 

“9, English. Vattel’s Law of Nations; the Federalist; the first two volumes 
of Stewart's Philosophy of the Human Mind; the first two volumes of Kent's 
Commentaries on American Law; the third volume of Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries (for the third time); and sundries.” 


‘ 


What—we feel impelled to ask—might not such a man 
accomplish should he turn his energies to Biblical learning for 
more than twenty years? What wide cultivation might he 
not obtain, in regions which are rarely penctrated by ordinary 
minds? He soon became a kind of wonder to the view not 
only of thestadents who resorted to the Tneological Seminary 
at Princeton, but to all that large circle of clergymen and 
others who found the center of their intellectual life in that 
University town. Before the end of his life, we are told by 
his nephew, that he understood, so thoroughly as to be “ per- 
fect master” of them, eight or ten languages; and, to some 
extent, about twenty-five. “Had he devoted himself wholly 
to strange tongues—as he did not, in later life, with the same 
absorbing assiduity as in former years”—the biographer 
thinks, “he could have mastered as many as any of the 
famous linguists, with the solitary exception of Mezzofanti.” 
We confess that we are a little sceptical in regard to the 
“twenty-five” languages—not that we doubt, that he may 
have looked into them to some slight degree, but that, on 
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careful investigation, such claims generally prove to have less 
foundation than they seem to have when stated in a brief 
sentence. The eulogistic biographer, we may add, counts 
among the twenty-five, languages which he “ probably,” and 
even those which he “ possibly.” knew, as well as these which 
he “certainly” had at command—and, if we could reckon 
“ possible” things as “ actaal” in this matter, we have one or 
two neighbors, now mainly unknown to fame as linguists, 
whose reputation would deservedly become a wide-extended 
one at once. After making all deductions and allowances, 
however, we are compelled to acknowledge—and we do so 
most willingly—that he was a man, in this respect, very far 
beyond most of his American contemporaries. 

The question naturally arises as to the results of this exten- 
sive learning. Weare unable to discover from the volumes 
before us that any very direct results of his linguistic kuow- 
ledge, in most departments, were left behind him. It was 
scarcely to have been expected that they would be, The greater 
part of every such man’s learning dies when he dies, so far as 
this world is concerned. We are to look fur the beneficial 
effects of it in places which are less marifest to the superficial 
observer; and, when considered in this way, we may doubt- 
less find in the pages of Dr. Alexander’s writings munch that 
he has drawn from his very extended investigations in the liter- 
ature of various nations. In the department of Biblical learn- 
ing, however, we may inquire more distinctly aud particularly 
what he did. The sum of his life’s work here may be pre- 
sented in two different points of view. In the first place, he 
was an instructor for a quarter of a century in a large Theo- 
logical Seminary. Several hundred students, preparing for the 
work of the ministry, came under his influence, and were 
guided in their study of the Scriptures largely by him. How 
much good was done to these students, and through these 
students to the world, can never be fully determined in this 
life. But we may believe that it was not inconsiderable in 
amount. A theological teacher, in any branch of stndy in a 
seminary, is limited in the possibilities of his work. The most 
which he is able to do—and the most which it is desirable that 
he should do—is to open the door to a life-long atudy, to give 
VOL, XXIX, 6 
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his pupils the foundations of knowledge, to show them the true 
methods of study, and to impart to them such enthusiasm that 
they shall be borne onward by it in their future course. Even 
this he cannot accomplish for all, for there are students in the- 
ology, as in every other department, who offer little oppor- 
tunity for an instructor’s power or influence. In Dr. Alexan- 
der’s case, his work was further limited by the fact that his in- 
structions were confined to a portion of the field which he en- 
tered. We judge, however, from the account which is given 
us, that he inspired his students, or the better portion of them, 
with a love for the studies of his department. We do not 
know, indeed, that any special results of such love and entha- 
siasm manifested themselves in after life among those pupils. 
But, doubtless, in some of them it did continue so far as to in- 
fluence their private studies, and, in the far greater number of 
cases where it did not, we must remember that the exhausting 
demand of two sermons every week is too apt to turn the 
preacher away from the habits of his student life. Dr. Alexan- 
der could not, however, have been a teacher of the best order, 
because of his unfortunate temper and manner. He was 
brusque and impatient in his manner; easily excited and irrit- 
able; sarcastic and, if we may use a strong word, savage in 
his expressions; intolerant of slow minds. His temper was 
hasty ; breaking out into indignation suddenly, and oftentimes, 
apparently, with no very great reason. To be sure, his biog- 
rapher says he repented very quickly, and, on some occasivns, 
even apologized or asked forgiveness. But no man who ever 
loses the evenness of his temper, or the kindliness and calm 
dignity of his bearing, is in the highest degree qualitied for the 
position of an instructor of young men, and especially of young 
men in a professional school. Indeed, the longer we live the 
more important we believe a patient temper to be in every 
department of life. Certainly it is of immense importance in 
every place, where the guidance and influence of others is the 
chief thing to be aimed at. It is amusing, sometimes, to see 
the evidence which these volumes incidentally give, as to how 
far Dr, Alexander erred in this respect—as, for example, in 
the case of the student who, as he was “ whistling a lively tune 
and keeping time with his feet while ascending the stairs of 
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the seminary building,” met “the dreaded scholar,” and was 
so “ umazed ”’ becanse he met no severe rebuke, that he “ stood 
motionless ;” or the case of the members of one of his special 
classes who, being told by him (in the euphonious phrase of 
the biographer), “ with some distinctness,” that he would give 
them an hour, “ understood from his manner that a moment 
beyond the hour would be counted as an encroachment.” 
“ Knowing well his peculiarities,” the biographer adds, “ they 
were careful to leave precisely at the striking of the clock, no 
matter how interesting might be the topic under discussion, 
They were equally careful never to enter his room a minute 
before the time, even if they had to stand out in the cold for 
the clock to strike.” A man whose pupils felt and acted thus 
might be a good teacher, but he, certainly, could not be regarded 
as in the hiyhest degree adapted to his oftice. Geniality, readi- 
ness to be interrupted and lay aside his work, forbearance to- 
ward those who wearied him, what a young man of our ae- 
quaintance once prayed for as “the spirit of yentility,” were 
not among the list of his virtues—at least, they were not virtues 
which he had so uniformly in exercise as to be generally re- 
puted as possessing them. And yet to some this deficiency 
was not manifest. These were the men whv overcame his re- 
serve, and paid careful heed to all his peculiarities, and in- 
terested him by their earnestness in study, and never stayed 
too long. They fennd him often very communicative and very 
stimulating. ‘No hours of my life,” says one of this class of 
his students, “ have been hours of greater intellectual activity 
and pleasure,” than those spent with him. On the whole we 
may say, from the review ot his life, in this regard, as present- 
ed in this book, that he was, like many other men, deficient in 
just that point which prevented his full suceess, but that, at 
the same time, he was a man of unusual qualifications for his 
especial work, an earnest and thorough scholar and, to the best 
minds, an awakening teacher. 

He was a man of restless character as regarded his methods 
of working and of instruction. Always experimenting, he was 
never content to be bound by either the old ways or the new. 
So far, indeed, did he carry this desire for change, that his 
pupils at times complained of him seriously. They were turned 
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aside to a new method or plan of study, just as they had be- 
come accustomed to the one with which they had commenced 
their work. But at other times, of course, they gained by rea- 
son of the same peculiarity. The love of change was charac- 
teristic of him in many things. He seems to have been unwil- 
ling to occupy the same room for a very long period of time. 
He rearranged his library at intervals, and is the first literary 
man of whom we have ever heard, who was actually grieved 
on finding that the ladies of his family, who had been superin- 
tending the cleaning of his room, had left his papers and books 
in precisely the same places in which they were before. We 
are glad to have read his life, if for no other reason, because it 
assures us that there has lived in the world one man with such 
feelings. We pardon a good deal of his impatience with his 
pupils, in view of this willingness that his mother and sister 
should disturb the fixed order of his room. We hope his ex- 
ample may be of service to every one of his associates in the 
scholarly life, all over the world. 

But we had not intended to allude so munch at length to this 
point. In connection with his love of change we are interested 
to observe that, after making trial of a variety of methods of 
instruction for his classes, he comes to the conclusion, that the 
best course for the teacher is to lecture on some particular 
topic, and afterwards, on a following day, to question the 
students with reference to what has been communicated in the 
lecture. 


“I am convinced,” he says, “that thie is the true method of imparting the 
most knowledge in a given time. I was formerly prejudiced against it, as a plan 
adapted merely to save labor and make superficial scholars. In this I was first 
shaken by my visit to the German Universities, which made me ask my-elf how 
it is that this method of instruction is adhered (o in a country principally noted 
for its love of change. If anything could have been guined by innovation, the 
Germans would have tried it. Ihave now removed my doubts by fair experi- 
ment, and am persualed that even in elementary instruction this plan is the 
best. As for the usual objection to it, that it enables the indolent to dispense 
with study, and deprives the studious of the advantages which flow frm iutel- 
lectual effort ; it is founded on a mere mistake. The only effect of this sort is, 
to elevate the standard of acquisition by sparing the necessity of hunting after 
some things, and thus leaving time for the mastering of others, But the great 
argument in favor of the method is, to mv mind, this: that it enables the teacher 
to direct the student’s mind as to what he ought to study, The student of the 
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Bible, for example, needs to be informed by one who knows, what are the real 
difficulties of the passage ; not one in ten of which might possibly suggest them- 
selves, When there are different opinions to be weighed, he needs a brief, clear 
statement of them, and at least an outline of the reasons pro and con. These 
he can digest and compare in private study. These statements might, indeed, 
be made after the student has prepared his lesson ; but the result of my experi- 
ence is that they are then too late. After toiling through a task in which he 
feels no interest, because he does not know the interesting points of it, he is apt 
to regard all further illustration as surplusage ; as something added to a thing of 
which he has already had enough.” 


This question of the comparative advantages of the system 
of instruction by lectures, followed by frequent examinations, 
and of the system of instruction by recitations, is one of much 
interest. In the case of students who, having completed an 
acadetnical course, are engaged in professional studies, we are 
inclined to give much weight to what is suggested in these re- 
marks of Dr. Alexander. Our own experience has produced 
the same conviction which he here expresses. We believe, 
however, that a certain intermingling of the two methods is 
better than either of them by itself. The student needs to be 
put upon the work of investigating for himself independently 
of his teacher, to a certain extent; and yet he needs the guid- 
ance of his teacher in just the way, and for just those reasons, 
which Dr. Alexander indicates. Otherwise there is a vast 
waste of time and ill-directed effort for the individnal student, 
and of time and patience for the class. 

In another respect, however, we think that his course was 
a mistaken one, and one calculated to repress or extingnish 
the enthnsiasin of his pupils. “He never allowed us,” says 
one of them, “ to put questions to him in the class-room. He 
once told us that those who had questions to ask could write 
them and place them on the desk, and he would answer them 
at the next meeting; but that he conld not answer ex- 
tempore.” One of the greatest faults in our methods of in- 
strnction in colleges, we believe to be this; and in professional 
schools it is far worse than in the less advanced institutions. 
Valuable time will sometimes, no doubt, be lost by giving the 
opportunity of asking questions during the lecture or recita- 
tion hour. Foolish and unimportant questions will sometimes 
be suggested by the weaker or less disciplined minds. But 
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enthusiasm and interest are everything in a professional school ; 
and nothing tends so strongly to awaken these as the know- 
ledge, on the part of the student, that every suggestion or 
question from him will be received with willingness and with 
consideration. If the student is obliged to write what he 
wishes to inquire about, and to wait till another day for an 
answer, the spontaneity of the thing vanishes. The result will 
be that he will keep his inquiries to. himself, and gradually 
will cease to find them rising in his own mind. He will be- 
come a mere receptive hearer, and meet the daily lecture os a 
neces«ary but wearisome task. Dr. Alexander himself seems 
to have felt this, at times, and to have adopted the better plan 
for a season. But in this, and in other respects, he was too 
much the professor, and too little the elder and more advanced 
friend, guiding scholars whom he felt to be his associates, 
though they were a little way behind him in the course. We 
can hardly blame him for this, for our colleges and seminaries 
have such an inheritance of old ideas and custoins in this regard, 
that it is almost impossible for most teachers to break away 
from their influence. The better day is coming, as we be- 
lieve, but it has not yet arrived. There are signs of promise, 
and they are increasing in number. When they are fulfilled, 
we may look for a higher scholarly life among our students, 
and for a more ennobling and inspiring influence from our in- 
structors. And it is a pleasant thing to think of, that they 
will be fulfilled, first of all, in the schools for professional 
training. 

The second point of view, in which we may contemplate the 
results of Dr. Alexander's life-studies, has re‘erence to the 
works which he published. Te was a Biblical scholar for 
twenty-five years. What did he accomplish in the depart- 
ment of Biblical Literature? The chief results which he has 
left behind him are his commentaries, on Isaiah and the 
Psalms in the Old Testament, and on the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Gospel of Murk, and the earlier portion of the Gospel of 
Matthew, in the New Testament. So little has been done in 
our country in the way of preparing original commentaries, 
that there are but few American works with which to compare 
these voluines of Dr, Alexander's. His biographer, and cer- 
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tain persons from whose letters he makes quotations, seem to 
regard them as deservedly holding the same rank with the 
best foreign works in the same department. This is the jndg- 
ment, as we are persnaded, of those only who are unfamiliar 
with the writings of the great scholars of Germany. Such 
persons may speak with great confidence, and what they say 
may have great weight with Christian people generally, but 
the real valne of their opinions is small. Reverend Doctors 
of Divinity, it must be confessed, are, oftentimes, as little 
capable of pronouncing upon a question of this kind, as they 
are upon chemistry ; for their use of commentaries has been 
limited to those in the English language, and even to the in- 
ferior class of these. And it is useless to present to the pub- 
lic their declarations on the subject as if they were of any 
considerable consequence. What is the opinion of scholars in 
the department, and of those who have the knowledge neces- 
sary to a decision, is the question which we ought to ask. The 
answer to this question is final, so far as any judgment can be. 
We give all honor to Dr. Alexander for what he did. We 
remember how litle others ainong his contemporaries in this 
work have done. But it is idle to attempt to place his writings 
on an equality with commentaries of the first rank, for they 
are not of that order at all. Nobody who understands the 
subject thinks they are, and their author himself, in all proba- 
bility, did not think so. We have no doubt that they are the 
best works of the kind to be found in the libraries of many 
of the clergymen who are referred to in this biography, and 
very possibly they may be the best which the writer of the 
biography himself possesses. But, if so, there are others who 
have better ones, and a great many who, though they may not 
have them at command, know very well that there are better 
ones, This honored professor and scholar helped onward, in 
his day, the cause of Biblical learning. He rendered a ser- 
vice to our part of the world by publishing what he did. But 
his writings will not be very permanent in their value or their 
influence. They will not be very widely known a few years 
hence. We say this, having reference to the extravagant 
praises of his nephew and his immediate friends. They do 
injustice to his memory, in this regard, by greatly over-esti- 
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mating him, and provoke an unfavorable judgment by their 
very excess of commendation. He who was so intolerant of 
adulation while he lived—more intolerant of it, even, than 
of anything else—wouldbe the last person, we are sure, to wish 
for snch unmeasured praise. What was he, then, as a commen- 
tator? He was better qualified for the work which he under- 
took than any other persen in his section of the Presbyterian 
body. [Je was one of the best who has at yet appeared in 
our country. But he was, nevertheless, in the second rank 
rather than the first, as reckoned among those of all nations ; 
and we think we may justly say that his commentaries do rot 
fully equal his powers and his fame. 

It is a remarkable fact—which is pressed upon our notice 
in these biographical volames—that he confined himself al- 
most entirely to the earlier portion of the New Testament. 
There is scarcely any evidence, in his diary or correspondence, 
that the Epistles of Paul occupied his attention. The great 
Biblical scholar did not yive his thoughts upon these epistles 
to the world—nor, so far as we can judge from the afrange- 
ments of the seminary with which he was connected, did he 
have any opportunity of discussing them before his classes. 
They were reserved for another department—that of Dogmatic 
Theology—and for the investigations of another professor 
whose knowledge of Greek could scarcely be expected to be 
as thorough as his own. It is significant that, in this great 
stronghold of a particular theological system, the instructor 
in New Testament Greek and Sacred Literature is not al- 
lowed to interpret Paul’s writings. The approach to these 
writings from the linguistic side is closed as much as possible— 
but the approach from the dogmatic side is thrown wide open. 
Exegesis is made subordinate and subservient to doctrinal the- 
ology, and the man who is most likely to interpret from the 
standpoint of the system which he is elected to his office to 
defend, is the one into whose charge is committed the whole 
exposition of what the great Apostle to the Gentiles has giveu 
to the church. This is a fundamentally wrong plan, as we 
are sure that all unprejudiced persons will agree. It is but 
the natural result of such a plan, that the theology of the 
seminary becomes dogmatic and polemical rather than exegeti- 
cal and Biblical. 
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Asa preacher, Dr. Alexander occnpied a very prominent 
place in the Presbyterian Church. The uniform testimony of 
those who heard him is that his sermons were very impressive, 
very suggestive, very thoroughly the product of his own mind 
and feelings, and very earnest in their presentation of the 
truths of the gospel. Like most other men. he did not always 
reach the level of his own highest efforts. Like most others, 
also, he was more admired in some places than in others. He 
never awakened the same enthusiasm in New York as in Phil- 
adelphia, and his biographer points to one particular period, 
of only a few months’ duration, when his reception in the lat- 
ter city was more favorable than at any other time. He was, 
moreover, a preacher of quite a different order, according to 
the representation, when in the seminary pulpit at Princeton, 
from what he was in other towns, or even in other pulpits in 
the same town. This, indeed, was quite natural, for in the 
seminary chapel he had an audience composed of students in 
theology, and a preacher can scarcely lay aside the scholastic 
and theological style when addressing such a body. In 
such a place, too, the manner would almost necessarily be 
as peculiar as the matter. But everywhere there was some- 
thing to interest and stimulate the minds of educated men. 
A picture of his appearance and manner in the lecture-room 
and chapel of the Seminary, and, again, on other occasions in 
the larger cities, will be conveyed to the reader’s mind by the 
following extract, a portion of which is in the langnage of one 
of his old pupils, and the rest in that of his nephew. Some 
allowance will, of course, be made for the “ extreme” style of 
the latter: 

“ Often his manner, in entering the room, delivering his lecture, and going 
out, was automatic, and would not suggest the presence of an audience, He 
seemed to see no one. His call to prayer, as soon as he reached the desk, waited 
for no one. He lectured lodking on a book and turning the leaves without read- 
ing; with rapid, monotonous utterance, regardless of hurrying pens and aching 
fingers and half-canght sentences below. And he stopped eo short at the end 
of the chapter or the hour, and so unceremoniously left, that we sometimes did 
nut know that he was done till we raised our heads from our greedy notes, and 
saw him already out of the door.” 

“This picture,” says his nephew, “is as true as it is graphic. The impression 
made upon this intelligent hearer and fastidious critic, by his preaching, and 
which is conveyed to the reader in the paragraph now about to be given, one 
should say, was derived principally from his efforts in the Seminary chapel.” 
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The paragraph alluded to is as follows: 


“ Even in the pulpit the same singular combination appeared. His body was 
stationary, his voice was hardly modulated, his gesture not much more than a 
sea-saw of the right arm, his features were without play; yet body, voice, arm, 
and face were so full of fl wing, impetuous life and real unction, that he was al- 
Ways as captivating and eloqvent in his manner of preaching as he was fertile, 
discerning, and brilliant in matter and style.” 


The biographer adds : 


“Sometimes he spoke exactly in the way here described. At other times there 
was less, indeed searcely any, animation or visible unction. But there were times 
when the whole force of his genius and fiery emotion broke upon his selectest 
auditories like a whirlwind, and drove them before him like chaff upon a thresh. 
ing floor, His grandest exhibitions of this character were in Philade!phia. 
There he often bound men hand and foot, and carried them whither they would 
not.” 


Certainly he was no ordinary man. But in his preaching, as 
well as in every other department of his life, he seemed very 
unwilling to become “ famous,” and shrank trom public notice 
the more as he was led to realize that the world was appland- 
ing him. Instances are mentioned where he even rndely re- 
jected the praise that was offered him. He was a genuine 


lover of truth and learning, who sought retirement more earn- 
estly than anything else, and asked nothing from mankind but 
to be left alone with his pursuits. We can hardly help admir- 
ing his freedom from ambition and the vain desire of ap- 
planse. This was one of the nobler elements in his nature, as it 
is in any man’s. We do not wonder that his friends cherish 
him in remembrance for such an uncommon virtue. 

We are interested, in comparing his life with that of Dr. 
Miller so lately published, to observe how little he was in- 
volved or interested in the controversies of thirty years ago. 
Like all the Princeton gentlemen of that time, he finally took 
the Old School side, and was gratified with their triamph over 
their opponents of the New School. But from the quietness 
of his study he looked more calmly on the contending parties. 
His enthusiasm was for other matters. It is a happy thing in 
the life of such a man, that his very pursuits have a ten- 
dency to draw him away from the turmoil of such strifes. 
If we may judge from his diary and letters, as given in 
these volumes, the biographer of Dr. Alexander could 
not, had he desired to do so, have made a controver- 
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sial book out of the record of his history. Nor could he 
have published the record with even a secondary design of 
preventing the reunion of the two parties, such as the younger 
Dr. Miiler seems unquestionably to have had in preparing the 
biography of his father. 

There are many things remaining which we might notice in 
connection with this remarkable man. But enough has per- 
haps been said to turn the attention of our readers to the 
volumes which his nephew has given to the public. Dr. Alex- 
ander was something of a poet—having written a few pieces of 
considerable merit. He might have made a novelist of some 
reputation, as his friends think, if he had devoted himself to 
such a work. Ile was successful, in their view, whatever 
he did. But, as we have already intimated, his fondness and 
aptitude for linguistic studics were so marked, that it would 
have been scarcely possible for him to lead any other life than 
than of a scholar in that department of learning. For a short 
time he was assigned to the Professorship of Ecclesiastical 
History at Princeton, but, though giving satisfaction to others 
while he held it, he was never satisfied himself until he was 
restored to his old and loved employment. The gift of tongnes 
was his gift, and his work was assigned him where that gift 
could be exercised. In conversation, when he chose to indulge 
in it, he was brilliant, and full of wit and humor, according to 
the testimony of those privileged persons who were admitted 
to his society. With children he was always a favorite, and, 
while his doors were often shut against the intrusions of grown 
people, he was ever ready to play with the boys and girls—a 
faculty or power, if we may so say, which is more admirable 
and more desirable, oftentimes, than the knowledge of twenty 
or fifty languages. The tenderness which delights and com- 
forts the little children is better than mental endowments, for 
it gives to the happiest place in the world its greatest happi- 
ness, and is a part of that love which comes from heaven. We 
contess—after ail that we read of this eminent scholar—that 
* nothing makes us feel so confident that he was a man of soul 
as well as intellect, as this characteristic which is so promi- 
nent everywhere throughout his history. 

Of the religious life of Dr. Alexander his biographer says, 
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“Tt was while at Mr. Patton’ss ¢ ool,” to which he had been 
invited as a teacher, when he was about twenty years of age, 
“that his mind first became deeply impressed with religious 
things, and that he was led, as he and others believed, to put 
his trust in a crucified Saviour. Indeed the change in his feel- 
ings and purposes was, in his own judgment, and in the judg- 
ment of his father, owing to his first removal from his father’s 
house, to which he was attached with a passionate devotion. 
Of his exercises, previous to conversion, there are no trust- 
worthy memorials. It was hardly to be expected that one 
whose advantages had been so extraordinary, should not have 
embraced the truth intellectually at a very early period, and 
this presumption is rendered almost a certainty by his own 
subsequent allusions, as well as by a multitude of collateral 
proofs, of slender weight if estimatid separately, but of con- 
vincing force when put together and examined in combination. 
He was remarkable when young for his punctilious morality 
and outward respect for the great subjects of the gospel. It 
will be remembered that all the friends of his boyhood testify 
to his singularly exemplary character, and pronounce him one 
of the purest and most reputable youths with whom they were 
ever acquainted. But it will be seen-from the diary to which 
the reader is now to he introduced, that Mr. Alexander himself 
confessed and bewailed his utter sinfulness, and saw no hope of 
salvation but in the merits and shed blood of Jesus Christ. 
The work of restoration was gradual, and unaccompanied by 
strong terrors or remorse. These solemn records possess a 
strange and mournful interest, from the fact already mentioned, 
that, with one or two exceptions, they are the only extant 
registers of his religions feelings.” It need only be added, 
that—thongh, as intimated in this passage, we find very little 
in his journal of a later date which reveals to the world his 
deep Christian experience—the whole course of his subsequent 
life manifested his devotion to the service of God. Those who 
knew him best will testify with greatest contidence to the earn- 
estness and power of his faith and love. 

His early death—before he had passed the prime of his 
powers—was a loss to the cause of Biblical learning in the 
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country. Its quietness and silence were like the quietness and 
silence of his life—a fitting close of such a career. 


The biography of Dr. Alexander, which has suggested this 
brief review of his life, is written, as we have already inti- 
mated, by his nephew, Rev. Henry Carrington Alexander of 
Virginia. This gentleman was one of the boys whom Dr. 
Alexander so greatly delighted; and, by reason of his near re- 
lationship to him, he was acquainted with him for many years. 
With the admiration which all Princeton students, and espe- 
cially all the members of his own family, had for the distin- 
guished Professor, we do not wonder that he felt impelled to 
publish the record of his uncle’s singular history. In the ac- 
complishment of this work, he has been successful in present- 
ing an interesting and somewhat vivid picture of his varied 
powers and characteristics. He has been quite unfortunate, 
however, in the very limited amount of the most valuable ma- 
terials from which he could draw in the preparation of his 
volumes. Dr. Alexander seeems to have been a man not merely 
of retiring character, but of peculiarly reticent habits, so far as 
the expression of his own inmost feelings and thoughts were 
concerned. At least, his journal contained almost nothing of 
this kind of expression. It resembled, as nearly as we can 
judge from the extracts given us in this book, a pocket diary 
in which he noted down as briefly as possible what he did each 
day. The volumes abound in such records as these: 

“Dec. 1.—No lecture. Walked. Read Ezekiel xxv., in Chaldee. Read 
Gieseler, on the History of the R«furmed Churches, and made notes thereon, 
Laid aside Luke, and took up Matthew. Read Erasmus, Calvin, Kuinoel, and 
Robison on parts of Matthew i., Coverdale’s Bible, Genesis x., and Matthew i., 
Hansard, 1828,” 

“Nov. 1 (from his European Journal).—Mr. Sears and I went to several book 
stores to inquire for Hupfeld’s Dissertation and Ewald’s Arabic Grammar and 
Bopp’s Sanscrit do. Mr. von Gerlach’s servant came to invite us to drink tea there, 
We went an hour too soun; Tholuck called soun after, but stayed not loog. Then 
came Haverstick. Mr. von Gerlach talked about Church and State.” 


His letters, also, though not quite so meager, are largely 
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destitute of anything which reveals the inward life. The bi- 
ographer is, thas, without the very foundation for his story, 
and is compelled to make it almust wholly out of his own re- 
collections and the letters of others descriptive of the man. 
Two volumes, of four hundred and fifty pages each, are too 
long for such a biography. The reader tires of the ever-re- 
peated eulogies of friends and the suggestions as to the proba- 
ble or possible feelings which the scholar may have had; and 
by the end of the first volume he comes tu feel that the writer 
ought to stop. A man must have reveaied himself very large- 
ly, in his opinions, emotions, plans, and hopes, and there must 
have been much of great interest in those opinions, emotions, 
and plans, to justify a memorial record of such length. The 
noting down of items from day to day is not sufficient, no 
matter who the man was who noted them. The business and 
ordinary letters of the greatest scholar become wearisome 
after a while. A memoir of half the size would have been 
better in this case, as in many others. 

Closely connected with the point to which we have just al- 
luded, is anther worthy of notice. As the biographer fre- 
quently does not find in his uncle’s diary and correspondence 
anything but mere items, he is led to expatiate upon those 
items in a manner which carries the reader away from Dr. 
Alexander to what is of no consequence whatever. An illus- 
tration of what we mean will be fuund in the following ex- 
tract—a paragraph which has no connection with anything 
that precedes or follows: 

“The latter part of April was beautiful. The pastures and grvin fields smiled 
with verdure, the woods were in tender leaf, and the orchards were bending un. 
der odvriferous blossoms, The aspect of May was equally lovely. The country 
had ecarcely ever looked so green. A lap of gracefully-sioping meadow and 
tilled laud, now in rich color, might be seen to advantage from the Steadman 
street corner of the front library lot. On the z7th, Mr. Alexander and one of 
his brothers returned from a jaunt which had carried them throu-h New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, York, Columbia, and Harrisburg. The 
General Assembly was in sersion. A great Whig conveution at Trenton was 
spoken of. Webster, it was thouglit, would speak.” 


This is a specimen selected at random from a large number 
of precisely similar passages. If the passage had any refer- 
ence,to the surrounding context; if it prepared the way for 
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the setting forth of Dr. Alexander’s views and thoughts on 
Philadelphia, or on the Whig convention, or on Daniel Web- 
ster, or on the doings of the General Assembly of that year, 
or on college examinations, or on the beauties of spring, or on 
the com; arative loveliness of April and May, or on rich colors 
and odoriferous blossoms, or even on the Steadman-street corner, 
we should have read it with deep interest. But when it 
stands by itself—unconnected with anything, and containing 
nothing in itself of any value—it becomes a blemish in the 
book. The rhetorical description in the beginning of the par- 
agraph is wholly out of place as introducing the series of brief 
statements at the end. Of what interest can it be to any one 
of the readers of these volumes to know that, in the year 
1844, the month of April was peculiarly charming in Prince- 
ton or Baltimore, unless it be in connection with the fact that 
Dr. Alexander’s journey was made more pleasant or profitable 
by reason of the fine weather. But the story ot his journey 
is not given us; and it could not be given, because no record 
of it had been preserved. We sympathize with the author in 
the difficulty of his undertaking, but surely he could have 
saved himself all necessity of iutroducing such passages as 
this by shortening the book. 

We may cite here another brief paragraph, which resembles 
the one just referred to, but at the same time shows a further 
peculiarity of this biography : 

“On Saturday the 28th [of March, 1855,] the two brothers were to be seen 
riding in the cars between Princeton aud NewYork. What they talked about 
on this particular occasion, 1 do net know; but I will venture to say that they 


had a joyous time of it. They often differed and sometimes had vehement [but 
not unfriendly] discussions.’ 


At this point the biographer goes on to say that one of the 
topics on which they differed and respecting which they talked, 
on some other occasions, was that of style. This paragraph, 
like the last one which we quoted, has no relation either to 
the preceding or the fullowing context. The subject of style 
is not supposed to have been under discussion at that time. 
All that is known is the single fact that Dr. Alexander and 
his brother were on the cars, either going from Princeton to 
New York or from New York to Princeton. The writer of 
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the memoir, however, *‘ ventures to say that they had a joyous 
time of it.” It is interesting to family friends, we admit, and 
even in a certain measure to the bamane public generally, to 
be assured that any persons—and proportionally more so that 
two brothers—and still more that two gentlemen whose ser- 
vices the country could ill affurd to spare—have passed over 
one of the New Jersey railroads in safety, and that they quite 
probably had a joyous time while doing so. But, after all, if 
such a journey had no further bearing on their future life; and 
if we do not even know, bat only conjecture, that they were 
pleased with each other's society, it seems hardly worth while 
to tell of the matter after an interval of fourteen years. But 
if there are no letters and no diary, what shall the biographer 
do, it may be asked? We thiuk it would be better to dispense 
with one voluine of the bouk, as we have said before. But the 
farther point to which we desired to allude in connection with 
this citation, is this: that the volumes mingle together the 
lives of Dr. James Alexander and Dr. Addison Alexander in 
a very remarkable way, considering the fact that they are 
written as the life of the latter. It is sometimes difficult, ex- 
cept by close observation, t» tell which of the two brothers 
the author is speaking of. We think this is unfortunate, and 
even a decided fault in the book. But it is doubtless to be 
accounted for by the same scarcity of details connected with 
the career of the younger brother, of which we have already 
spoken more than once, We ask the reader’s attention to but 
one more extract in this connection, which may serve to show 
both the peculiarities referred to. At the beginning of chap- 
ter xxviii., the biographer says, as if he were about to tell us 
something of much interest : 

* But it is time to go back with the traveler [i. e, Dr. Addison Alexander] 
to Princeton and hear the news of Commencement, His former connection with 
Nassau Hall had oot been furgotien by Dr. James Alexander. The young men 
of the College Societies were disappointed this year as regarded their Com- 
mencement Urator, who unexpectedly, and at avery late hour, decline! In 
the emergency they applied to Dr. Alexander [i. ¢., Dr. James Alexander], of 
New York, who consenied to fill the gap, and at the time appointed made the 


address, It was, of course, very hastily prepared, out was a graceful and felicit- 
ous composition, and was widely commended.” 


This passage, again, has no relation to anything which goes 
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before or follows after it. It certainly is of very slight im- 
portance as connected with the life of Dr. James Alexander, 
and not the slightest as connected with that of Dr. Addison 
Alexander. And yet it is introduced as if some interesting 
circumstances, or some important events in the college world, 
were to be mentioned, which made the delay of the preceding 
narrative almost too long for the impatient writer and reader. 
We should not speak of these things at all, were they not 
found so frequently. But when we come upon them at inter- 
vals of only a few pages, from the beginning of the book to 
the end, we can hardly help asking what the author’s ideas of 
biography are? 

We wish to notice only one other point for criticism in this 
work. Dr. Alexander was a remarkable man, we believe, and we 
join our praise of him with that of others. But he was not the 
greatest man that ever lived. His biographer, however, couid 
not have used more, and more numerous, adulatory phrases than 
he has done, if Dr. Alexander had been Paul himself. Indeed, 
we do not believe there were ever any five men in the world 
who, together, deserved more extreme admiration than this 
writer has bestowed upon his distinguished uncle. He is never 
compared to any one except the most world-renowned of men. 
He looked like Napoleon. His faults as a commentator or 
lecturer were like those of Neander. His style was like that 
of Calvin, his general knowledge, like that of Macaulay, his 
linguistic acquirements, like those of Sir William Jones. He 
died like Whitefield. It is admitted that he was inferior to 
Mezzofanti in the number of languages which he knew, but 
only in this respect; for, says his nephew, “ Dr. Russell, the 
biographer of Mezzotanti, cannot persuade the world 
that he knew philology,” while he, the biographer of 
Dr. Alexander, can assure inquiring friends that his uncle, 
“the ardent lover of Sir William Junes, the friend of Franz 
Bopp, the pupil of Dr. Pott, the early admirer of Grimm 
and Humboldt, and the careful student of the more recent 
efforts of German and English scholarship in this department, 
as well as of such authors as Freytag, De Sacy, Ewald, Rosen- 
miiller, Thiersch, Buttmann, Winer, Wahl, etc., was not likely 
to be indifferent to the amazing advances of * the new science.’” 

VOL. XXIX. 7 
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In his preaching, it is stated, perhaps fifteen times in the 
course of the two volumes, that he was like a rushing locomo- 
tive. He was also like a whirlwind—like a foaming torrent— 
like a storm. “ Mighty intellects bowed under him like the 
pine before the tempest.” “ He fairly ravished me with his 
enchanting imaginative pictures and his wild bursts of music 
and pathos. He went through his sermon as the suminer wind 
goes throngh the trees before a thunder storm. He closed in 
a perfect cataract of glorious imagery and high religions feel- 
ing.” He projected a commentary “which no other person 
but himself had the ability to complete.” ‘“ When aroused, 
his wit flew like foam flakes, or like a gay steamer before the 
wind.” By his sarcasm “he would cut a man’s side open, to 
relieve him of a festering briar. Or, to change the figure, he 
hurled rocks at the fly that troubled his friend’s slumber.” 
“Hebrew was his atmosphere and his sunshine. It colored 
him as the leaf colors the silkworm.” “ His favorite pupils had 
much the same sort of vivid feeling for him that the Old 
Guard had for the first Consul and the Emperor; while the 
body of the classes had the more quiet feeling of admiration 
that was generally prevalent in the French army.” His writ- 
ings were characterized by “wonderful sententious completeness 
and power of statement. He could bundle up the substance 
of ashelf of authors in a paragraph.” “The Rabbinical and 
classical authors were at his finger’s ends.” ‘ Sometimes in 
his commentaries, he leaves the analytical scaffolding behind 
him, and mounts up as with the wings of an eagle.” His work 
on Isaiah was a “Herculean task, but the author had great 
powers and an indomitable desire. There were moments of 
wavering, when this man upon the mountain-top needed to 
have his hands upheld by others, but, in the final issue, the 
victory over all difficulties was achieved, and the Amalek of 
German infidelity was overcome.” “If to write noble stanzas, 
each instinct with imagination and passion, and full of rhyth- 
mic music, requires the effort of a constructive artist, then it 
must be conceded that the subject of this biography was a con- 
structive artist, and on the same grounds that settle the claim 
of Ariosto or Byron.” There is scarcely anything, from the 
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originating of a new system of theology or metaphysics to the —— 
preparation of stories for children, but this enthusiastic writer 
thinks his revered and admired friend might have done it 
equally well with the best and the greatest. We cann>t bring 
ourselves to believe that such a man moved about in a quiet 
New Jersey village. for a quarter of a century, without being 
known all over the world. And we are quite sure that the re- 
tiring and unostentatious scholar never dreamed that his biog- 
rapher would paint such an extravagant picture. We under- 
stand that the author of these volumes has been, for some years, 
a preacher in Virginia. If so, he has, perhaps, borrowed his 
style from his Southern brethren, whose extravagant imagery 
and magniloquent language have been always objects of wonder 
to the northern mind. We think, however, that the uncle 
would be better taken as a guide in the matter of rhetoric than 
his nephew ; and the true estimate of the former’s powers and 
greatness is doubtless somewhere between his own modest 
judgment of himself and the extremely adulatory one of his 
biographer. Ina passage which presents a vivid description 
of Dr. Alexander’s method of studying in his own room, we 
find the following pleasing picture: “ His voice could be heard 
through his closed door, as in chirruping mood he sang his 
Arabic and Persian songs, blew tunes upon his ivory paper- 
folder, or murmured strange words in tones which might have 
deceived an inexperienced bee-hunter. Then he would pause, 
whirl the leaves of a lexicon, murmur again, whistle, solilo- 
quize, cross and recross the floor, resume his seat, and so da 
capo. Sometimes, perhaps, when bending over Jarchi or J. 
D. Michaelis, a fanny thought would strike him, and he world 
laugh aloud, quickly uttering the syllables, ‘ha, ha, ha.’” The 
more we write of Dr. Alexander the more we like him; and 
we cannot but fancy his overflowingly joyous spirit refreshing 
itself with these volumes of his biography. In reading many 
of their sentences, descriptive of himself, he would, we are con- 
fident, pause, whirl over the leaves, murmur strange words in 
tones like a bee, whistle, soliloquize, cross and recross the floor, 
resume his seat, and so da capo, and da capo, and da capo, un- 
til, in the exuberance of his funny thoughts, he would close the 
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volumes with a loud utterance of those three expressive mono- 
syllables. 


Norr.—After our Article had been written, and while it was 
in the printer’s hands, we received the January number of the 
Princeton Review, containing a review of this biography. The 
authorship is indicated by the statement that the writer was a 
colleague of Dr. Alexander for twenty-five years, a statement 
which can be made only of the senior Professor of the Semi- 
nary at Princeton. He says, “This is one of the most skillfully 
executed biographies within our knowledge. * * The materials 
were abundant. * * They have been woven together with con- 
summate skill. The style of the work also is excellent. It is 
clear, pure, andracy. There is no prolixity ; no amplification, 
—all is rapid and vivacious.” 
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Articte V.—MORAL RESULTS OF THE ROMISH 
SYSTEM. 


Catholic World, September, 1869. Article entitled “The New 
Englander on the Moral Aspects of Romanism.” 

Catholic World, October, 1869. Article entitled “ Morality 
of the City of Rome.” 


Ir is one of the “ Moral Results of the Romish System ”* 
that it produces, among its defenders, some of the most un- 
scrupulous disputants in the history of polemics. Other the- 





* The Catholic World complains with bitter irony of the Rev. M. Hobart Sey- 
mour, one of the most dignified, as well as able, of controversial writers, for 
using this phrase, the Romish system, “as he elegantly, in accordance with the 
exigencies of modern controversy, styles the Catholic Church,” It is an ex- 
tremely difficult thing to suit the morbidly sensitive feelings of “our Roman 
Catholic brethren,” in this matter of a name. If we defer to their own choice 
in the matter (as we should be willing enough to do, for courtesy, if they did not 
immediately take a trickish advantage of it), and call them Catholics, at once 
they snatch at the word and claim that we have conceded the main point at is- 
sue. If, on the other hand, we take any inoffensive and characteristic designa- 
tion of their party and institution, we are sure to be met with violent or scorn- 
ful reclamations, or with a tone of serene, uncomplaining, injured innocence and 
meekness under outrage, which distresses us out of measure. We are seeking 
for light, and studying the things that make for peace. Will the Catholic World, 
or some other in authority, explain to us in what respect papist is any more an 
opprobrious term than episcopalian, presbyterian, or congregationalist, as de- 
scribing the adherent of a particular system of church-government ; or wherein 
the name popery is any worse than episcopacy or presbyterianism, except in so 
far as the thing it stands for is worse; or how it should be an affront to call a 
man a Romanist, and not an affront to call one an Anglican or Gallican; or why 
it should be any more offensive to speak of “the Romish system,” than of the 
Greek, or the Oxford, or the Genevan system? What can be the matter with 
@ cause, every harmless descriptive title of which is repudiated as an insult by its 
adherents? It is an accepted law of language that the names of things intrin- 
sically offensive tend to become offensive themselves, and have to be changed 
from time to time for new euphemisms, But this would hardly be cited by the 
Catholic World, in justification of its anger at the expression, ‘‘ Popery,” or “ the 
Romish system,” 

As for ourselves, in our amiable desire to humor even the unreasonable whims 
of an opponent, we generally write out the compound “ Roman Catholic” in 
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ological debaters argue for the truth ; and although the attitude 
of controversy is not favorable to candid hearing, still it is not 
impossible for the partisan to learn from his antagonist, and 
be convinced of a thing when it is proved. But the champion 
of Rome defends, not a proposition, but a corporation; and 
he is tempted to all the arts by which a corporation-counsel 
may hope to make a good case for his client. The Church 
must be infallible (if only we could tell where the infallibility 
is vested), for if it is not infallible, where are we all? There- 
fore, the Church is to be defended against all gainsayers. Or, 
to sum it up in the terse expression of the Catholic World for 
the current month, “ his conscience is his church.” * 

The working out of this identical principle into similar re- 
sults is visible in the directly opposite fanaticism which makes 
a religion of denuuncing and abusing this same institution as 
the Man of Sin and the Son of Perdition. The history of 
pious frauds in Christendom is the history, mainly, of two 
sects, one holding that a certain corporation is to be vindica- 
ted and aggrandized at all hazards, the other, that it is to be 
vilified at all hazards. Of course, the advantage of time, 
skill, and experience in the business, is all on the side of Rome. 
Anti-popery has showed a very pretty talent in that direction, 
though it can never hope to equal such masterpieces of fraud 
as (for instance) the Decretals of Isidore and the Donation 
of Constantine But “the spirit that worketh” in the one 
and in the other is the same. The spirit that breathes through 
the chaste pages of Maria Monk and the “ Wonderful Adven- 
tures of a French Lady,” is the genuine spirit of Roman 
Catholic controversy. 

There is a quiet gentleman in Brooklyn who sometimes 
writes for the Vew Englander, Mr. L. W. Bacon, whose expe- 
rience of the dealings of Roman Catholic antagonists in dis- 
cussion illustrates their unpleasant modes of controversy. 
Some two years ago he adventured a civil pamphlet in answer 
to Father Hecker’s eight questions, “ Js it Honest ?” Where- 





full. But it is too much to expect this of human nature in general. We cannot 
sympathize with the indignation that denounces Mr. Seymour for saying “ Romish 
System.” 

* Catholic World, January, 1870, p. 547. 
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upon the Catholic World came down upon him with vast scorn 
and “ aspersion of his parts of speech,” finding in him noth- 
ing to approve or praise. Next he took to task, in an Article 
in Putnam’s Magazine, certain petty impostures published in 
the anti-popery interest, which he liked as little as he did the 
brazen sophistries of Father Hecker. Whereupon the Catho- 
lic World fell (metaphorically) upon his neck and embraced 
him as a man exceptionally generous and noble; but regretted 
that he should have allowed himself to commend Mr. Hobart 
Seymour, whose statistical exhibit of “the moral results of the 
Romish system ” was a most damaging argument against that 
system. Instead, however, of yielding to these soft solicita- 
tions, Mr. Bacon actually, in the July number of the Vew 
Englander, went so far as to vindicate Mr. Seymour’s statis- 
tics, and even to give additional and more recent tables, which 
proved that what had been true in 1854 was true in 1869; and 
that, by every accessible measurement, the morality of Roman 
Catholic countries was worse than that of Protestant countries. 
Instantly Mr. Bacon became, in the eyes of the Catholic 
World, a bad man—a very bad man. Gall and wormwood 
are nothing to the bitterness with which it apostrophizes him: 

“ Your persistence in repeating calumnious statements, and spreading them 
out as you do among readers who will not see the refutation, will give you and 
your friend, Mr. M. Hobart Seymour, an unenviable notoriety among the worst 
calumniators of the Catholic religion who have as yet appeared. You have re- 
peated some time ago, that most infamous calumny of the Zaz-book of the Roman 


Chancery, 80 amply refuted by Bishop England; but although it has been called 
to your notice, you have never had the grace to apologize.* The old maxim 





* Twice within the year the Catholic World has made this allegation against 
Mr. Bacon, with what justice the following facts will show: In the very next 
edition of his pamphlet, after the Catholic World had challenged the genuineness 
of the document alluded to, he appended a note giving his antagonist the full 
benefit of his contradiction. and waiving the use of the disputed document as 
unimportant to his urgument; and chis note has stood in all subsequent editions, 
See “ Fair answers to Fair Questions,” p. 41, note. We do not suppose that the 
Catholic World has gone on, month after month, reiterating this accusation, 
knowing it to be unjust. We presume that it has only repeated it not knowing 
whether it was just or not, and not having eo much as looked to see, 

But since the Catholic World will insist on hearing further concerning this 
“infamous calumny,” we submit the following from a recent Roman Catholic au- 


‘thor, who seems to know quite as much about the matter as Bishop England : 


“ Since 1512, a fresh source of information had been added, in the shape of an 
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seems to have been, “ Lie as hard as you can, and lay it on thick, for it will all 
be believed,” and hence we had our Maria Monks and our Brownlees. Now the 
tactics are to be changed, and the maxim seems to be, “ Let there be some sem- 
blance of truth mixed with the lie, so that it may sink deeper; let the calumny 
be sugared over with professions of ‘fair play,’ and it will work with better 
effect ;” and hence come such things as the Moral Results of Romanism, by 
Messrs, Seymour and Bacon, the ‘model controversialists.’ ” * 


What the object is of all this violent, Irish sort of talk to- 
wards a person whom the Catholic World had just been com- 
mending in the most gushing manner for his equity and gen- 
erosity in controversy, and whom it knows perfectly well to 
be more than ready, in the face of whatever denunciation 
from Protestants and of whatever abusiveness from itself, to 
render its party every just concession—what the object of it 
all is can only be conjectured. Is it the plan of the Catholic 

World to make itself extremely disagreeable, in hopes that 
its antagonists will decline further disengsion with it, and leave 
the field to itself? Or does it intend, if possible, by making 
false and insulting charges of unfair dealing, to irritate its 
adversary into abandoning that absolutely fair play which it 
is so fond of clamoring for, but which, when it gets, it finds 
so embarrassing? Whatever the object of this foul talk may 
be, it shall not hinder us from dealing with the arguments and 
explanations and statements of the Catholic World just as can- 
didly aud courteously as if it had conducted itself with de- 
cency. We shall correct our own former statements with care 
by whatever light we have been able to get upon the subject, 
even though it may be from the Catholic World itself; count- 
ing it “fas ab hoste doceri.” In like spirit, the republication 
of Seymour’s “ Evenings with the Romanists,” which was an- 





official edition, printed in Rome, of the customary taxes in the Roman Chancery 
and Penitentiary. It was based throughout on the older arrangement of taxes, 
dating from the time of John XXIL., but it was then kept secret, whereas it was 
now publicly exposed for sale. This publication, which was soon disseminated 
in every country, opened men’s eyes everywhere to the huge mass of Roman 
reservations and prohibitions, as also to the price fixed for every transgression, 
and for absolution from the worst sins—murder, incest, and the like. This tariff 
was afterwards supposed to be an invention of the enemies of the Papacy, but 
the repeated editions prepared under Papal sanction, leave no doubt about the 
matter.” “ The Pope and the Council,” by Janus, pp. 285, 286. 
* Catholic World, October, 1869, p. 55. 
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nounced in our July number, and of which the Catholic World 
says, “so all the old calumnies and falsehoods are to be cir- 
culated with redoubled activity, and the commandment, 
‘Thon shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor,’ con- 
veniently be thrust aside,’—has been delayed for no other 
reason than that the questions raised against the truth of its 
statements might be examined with scrupulous care to do no 
injustice to Roman Catholics. 

Now, in what follows, we need not say that we shall have 
no snarling contention on petty questions with the Catholic 
World. When that journal sees fit to charge a venerable 
minister of Jesus Christ, distinguished for his uprightness, 
gentleness, and courtesy in debate, with “ willful and deliber- 
ate deception,” and with ‘“ mean and cowardly lying,” of 
course there is no reply to be made. We have learned from 
Mr. Seymour’s writings too genuine a respect for his name to 
do him the discourtesy of debating such charges against him. 
We shall proceed, in the interest of the public, and not of a 
private quarrel, to state the exact facts on the questions raised, 
making no use of the Catholic World, except to guide us to 
the points on which Mr. Seymour’s statements and our own 
are called in doubt. 

I. On the subject of Homicide, there is no appreciable 
show of objection to the figures given in the New Englander 
for July last, which prove “the proportion of criminal homi- 
cides to the population of different countries to be pretty 
nearly in direct ratio with the dominance of the Roman 
Church.” These criminal homicides ranged according to the 
census next preceding the year 1854, from four to the million 
of inhabitants, in Protestant England, to ninety to the million 
in Sicily, one hundred and thirteen to the million in the 
Pope’s own States, and one hundred and seventy-four to the 
million in Naples. The census for the year 1865-6, shows the 
following comparison between Protestant England and Roman 
Catholic France on the point of criminal homicide : 


To the Million of Population, England. France. 
Convictions of murder and attempts, 14 12 
“ of infanticide in various degrees, 5 10 
Suicides, yearly average for 1862—5, 64 127 
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Il. The Catholic World “ passes by this branch of the subject, 
for reasons which it has assigned,” and which seem to us quite 
inadequate, and concentrates its “care and fidelity” on the 
next point—the statistics of 


ILLEGITIMACY,. 


1. The Comparison of European Cities.—The author of 
Evenings with the Romanists, writing in 1854, gave the names 
and “official returns” of ten principal cities of Protestant 
Prussia, and of ten principal cities of Roman Catholic Austria. 
The cities of Prussia gave an average of 15 per cent. of ille- 
gitimate births; the cities of Austria, an average of 45 per 
cent. The comparison was expressly restricted by the author 
to the returns of city population,* as exhibiting the compara- 
tive power of the two forms of Christianity in restraining hu- 
man nature from sin, in the presence of abounding temptation; 
he distinctly intimated that in the rural districts of the several 
countries no such disparity is to be looked for. 

The Catholic World admits the statements (which it would 


be impossible to deny), and then rushes upon Mr. Seymour, 
with coarse epithets—“ mean and cowardly liar,” “ calumnia- 
tor,” &c., &c., and claims, with that air of injured innocence 
which is so-favorite a weapon in Romish polemics, that if the 
returns of the provinces were brought into the account, they 





* Mr, Seymour had said, in 1854, “Name any Protestant country or city in 
Europe, and let its depths of vice and immorality be measured and named, and 
I will name a Roman Catholic country or city whose depths of vice and immo- 
rality are lower still.” 

Fifteen years later the Catholic World seems to accept the challenge, with 
great amenity, by citing “the case of Protestant Stockholm, where the rate of 
illegitimacy is over fifty to the hundred, quite equal to that of Vienna, Why 
did not Mr, Seymour cite Stockholm, which is notorious? I will answer; It was 
not convenient to spoil a good story.” 

We will not stand in the way of Mr, Seymour's answering for himself, if he 
likes. But it seems to us sufficient to say first, that the statement of the Catholic 
World is untrue, At the time of Mr. Seymour's statement the official return of 
illegitimacy in Stockholm was 29 per cent., which is considerably less than 
“ over fifty to the hundred.” Secondly, that the following eleven Roman Catho- 
lie cities were worse than the notoriously worst of all Protestant cities: Paris, 
$8 per ceot.; Brussels, 35; Munich, 48; Vienna, 51; Laibach, 38; Brunn, 42; 
Lintz, 46; Prague, 47; Lunberg, 47; Klagenfort, 56; Gratz, 65 per cent, 
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would more than redress the balance of the cities. We pro- 
ceed to put his proposition to experiment. 

2. Comparison of European Provinces.—The Catholic 
World gives a hint of the way in which it would like to have 
the examination conducted; it would set the vast empire of 
Roman Catholic Austria, with its thirty millions of inhabit- 
ants, over against little Protestant Wurtemberg, with its mil- 
lion and a half; and would balance the average of the petty 
duchy of Baden with the average of the twenty millions of 
Prussia. There is no doubt that, under judicious manipula- 
tion, this method could be made to yield almost any result 
which the imperiled interests of the Roman Catholic Charch 
could demand. But it strikes us that we shall get more readily 
at the exact truth in the case, if we take Germany, pro- 
vince by province, and set the Protestant provinces by them- 
selves, with their official returns of illegitimacy, and Roman 
Catholic provinces by themselves, with their official returns, 
Two provinces, Silesia and Westphalia, are omitted, as being 
divided between Protestant and Romanist populations in nearly 


equal proportions. 


ILLEGITIMACY IN GERMAN PROVINCES. 


Protestant. Roman Catholic. 
Per cent. Per cent. 


Austria (Upper and Lower,) 
Bohemia, 


NS EGET IIE: 0 22.5 
Carinthia, 

Carniola, 

Moravia, 


Trieste, Gorz, &e., .......0s0008 
Tirol and Vorardburg, 








* The Catholic World goes off in a violent spasm of virtuous indignation at the 
injustice of producing these figures for Bavaria and Austria, where there 
exist “atrocious laws” forbidding to marry except under certain conditions, 
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This, then is what the government returns say: that in the 
fifty millions of the population of Germany the Roman Catho- 
lie population, in country and city together, is more than one- 
half again more demoralized than the Protestant popula- 
tion. There are nineteen illegitimates among the former, to 
twelve among the latter. 

8. Comparison of Mixed Populations. — The Catholic 
World suggests that “ where there is a large minority differing 
from the majority,” the comparison of the statistics of morality 
“would be most interesting ;” and laments that this “ cannot 
be done except in Prussia.” We are in a position, however, 
to relieve its despair, and grant it its heart’s desire. 

The empire of Austria includes a population of 31,655,746. 
Of these, 21,082,801, or two-thirds, are non-Romanists, belong- 
ing to the Protestant Church or the Greek Church. In nine 
of the Austrian provinces the population is almost exclusively 
Roman Catholic. In seven, the Roman Catholics are, on an 
average, in a minority of 46 per cent. 


ROMANISM AND ILLEGITIMACY IN AUSTRIA, 1866. 


Roman Catholic Provinces. Mized Provinces. 


Romanists Ilegit. Romanists Illegit. 
per ct. per ct. per ct. 


Austria, Upper and Lower, 98. 29.3 
Saltzberg, ......e++e00-- 99. 29.6 
30.6 
11.7 | Dalmatia, 
45. | Militargrenze, 
Trieste, Gorz, &c., ....... 99. 9.9 | Croutia, &e.,.....000.000 83. 
, Perr re 99. 6. | Transylvania, 
16.3 
Moravia, ‘ 16.1 


21.5 Average, 








which leads to illicit connections, de.” ‘The Bavarians,” it says, “are as good 
a people as any in Germany, and it is a shame to libel them.” But inasmuch as 
Mr. Seymour had himself expressly made allowance for these “ atrocious laws,” 
it is difficult to see how the shame attaches any more to him than it does to the 
Catholic World. 

Besides, one of the very things alleged against Roman Catholic countries is 
their proneness to “atrocious laws” and “foundling hospitals,” and licensed 
prostitution and other demoralizing instutions and usages. All that we charge is 
that, some how or other, such countries tend, asa general rule, to a state of 
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“ Where there is a large minority differing from the ma- 
jority,” quoth the Catholic World, “ it would be most interest- 
ing.” Itisso, indeed. This falling-off in the rate of illegiti- 
macy from twenty-one to six, when the proportion of Romanists 
to the population falls off from ninety-seven to forty-six, indi- 
cates the salutary effect of Protestant Christianity, not only on 
its own followers, but also on the working of Romanism itself. 
We believe that candid Roman Catholic writers themselves 
would acknowledge that their church is nowhere so healthy and 
free from abuses as where it is hedged about with plenty of 
heresy, nowhere so corrupt as where it is universally accepted 
and has everything its own way. 

4. Comparison of Nations.—In his “Evenings with the 
Remanists,” Mr. Seymour, anticipating the tw quoque retort 
of the Roman Catholics, said, 


“If any man will name the worst of all the Protestant countries, I care not 
which, I will name a Roman Catholic country still worse. Let Protestant Nor- 
way be named ; its population was 1,194,610, and the proportion of illegitimate 
births was, at the last returns, from seven to eight per cent, Let Roman Catho- 
lic Styria, a province with a similar amount of population, 1,006,971, be set 
against this; the illegitimate births are twenty-four per cent.! If Hanover be 
referred to, and among its Protestant population the illegitimate births are ten 
per cent. ; then let the province of Trieste, with its Roman Catholic population, 
be remembered, its illegitimate births are above twenty-three per cent. |” # 


In this way he proceeded to compare, in 1854, Saxony with 
Carinthia, and sundry other regions on either side, where- 
upon the ‘Catholic World has a violent outbreak of mingled 
indignation and erudition, at the “ extreme trickiness” of 
comparing “Styria, Upper and Lower Austria, Carinthia, 
Salzburg, Trieste, which are not countries at all, but simply 
the German provinces of the Austrian Empire, and Bavaria; 
with countries so different and wide apart as Norway, Sweden, 
Saxony, Hanover, and Wurtemberg.” The regions in ques- 





demoralization which sends the Catholic World beating in every direction for 
ingenious and plausible explanations. Since Austria has dropped the Pope and 
his Syllabus out of doors, let us hope that the amendment of “atrocious laws,” 
which has commenced, may go on to a happy completion, 

* It is not strange that the lapse of fifteen years, in so rapidly changing a bit 
of country as the province of Trieste, should show a considerable modification of 
these figures, as in the foregoing tables. 
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tion seem to have been selected for their approximate equality 
in population, and it is a little difficult to see how their loss or 
gain of political independence affects the present case. But 
the style in which the Catholic World adorns its doctrine is 
beautiful. Comparing such provinces as Styria and Trieste, 
with such countries as Norway and Hanover! Outrage, in- 
deed! Will some one charitably inclined send the Catholic 
World a copy of the Primary Geography studied in the 
“ godless ” schools of New York City, that it may learn that 
for half a century Norway has been as much a province of 
Sweden as Styria of Austria, and that while its Article was a- 
writing, Hanover was just as completely a province of Prussia? 
But the glory of its exact scholarship does not shine in full 
splendor until, in rebuke of Mr. Seymour's “ extremely 
tricky” way of speaking of mere provinces as if they were in- 
dependent nations, it proceeds to make out lists of “ Catholic 
countries,” and “ Protestant countries,” on sound geograph- 
ical principles. Its “ Catholic countries ” include Sardinia, 
Sicily, and Tuscany, and his “ Protestant countries ” include 
Norway, Hanover, Scotland, and Iceland! We are more than 


ever impressed with the importance of the common school 
system to our Roman Catholic population ! 

The following are the percentages of illegitimacy in the 
several nations of Europe : 


ILLEGITIMACY IN ECROPEAN NATIONS, 


Protestant. Roman Catholic. 
per cent. 

DAs kbc ciriescccdcc ‘vesoe ih 
England, Scotland, and Wales,..... 6.7 


German Austria,............... 
Sweden, with Norway,............ 9.6| ? Italy [defective] 

Switzerland,+ -5 | t Spain [defective] 

Wurtemburg, 





AVEFAZE, veccccseessccceces 





* Contains 35 per cent. of Roman Catholics, 
+ Contains 41 per cent. of Roman Catholics. In the Catholic World, Hollard 
and Switzerland are not allowed to stand as Protestant nations, but are classified 
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The returns from Italy and Spain are utterly defective and 
untrustworthy. Assuming the ordinary average birth-rate, 
the returns show that in Italy more than one-fourth of the 
births fail to be registered. Of course, as all experience 
shows, it is the illegitimate births that are most apt to escape 
record. As for Spain, its census returns, if quoted at all 
among statisticians, are quoted at even a larger discount than 
its financial securities. The run of the Spanish censuses for 
the last forty years, has been up and down after the following 
zig-zag fashion. We give the total population: 


After all, what better could be expected in a country where 
(under the benign and enlightened influence of the Roman 
Church) there were, as at the last census, 422 Mayors, and 
938 Deputy-Mayors, who could neither read nor write ! 

But even if the returns of illegitimacy in these two coun- 
tries were complete, they would not be adequate to answer the 
pending question. In those two countries, the most favored 
lands of Romanism, where “the Romish system ” has had 
absolutely unlimited opportunity for centuries, through church 
and monastic order, and law and government, and the giving 
of education, and the preventing of education , to work out its 
complete results, in morals, and industry, and intelligence, and 
peace, and orcer, the prevalent form of sexual immorality is 
not represented in the returns of illegitimacy. It is something 
for which the languages of Protestant countries have no 
name, but which fixed as an established usage there, under the 
title of the cavaliere servente, or the cicisbeo, is “the end 
which crowns the work” which the peculiarities of Roman 





by themselves as mized nations; Wurtemburg having a like proportion of Ro- 
manists, aud an exceptionally bad character, is classified remorsely as Protest- 
ant. Unlucky Wurtemburg, wedged in between Romap Catholic Baden, with its 
16 per cent. of illegitimacy, and Roman Catholic Bavaria, with its 22 per cent., 
is a solemn and statistical proof that “evil communications corrupt good 


morals.” 
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Catholic Christianity have wrought for Latin Europe, and 
which they are eager to do over again in the United States. 

The Irish returns, as we shall shortly show from the evi- 
dence of the Registrar General, are still more defective than 
the Italian, so as to be worthless for purposes of comparison. 

The kingdom of Hungary is also omitted from the table. 
The minority of its population are Romanists. The majority 
are partly Protestant and partly of the Greek Church; the 
latter conld scarcely be classified on either side. Accordingly 
only those provinces of Austria have been included which 
contain a Roman Catholic majority. If counted with the 
Roman Catholic provinces, the illegitimate births being only 
seven per cent., the omitted provinces reduce the total of the 
Austrian Empire to eleven and a fraction, according to the 
last returns.* 


III. Tue Moratrry or Irerann.—We promised in perfect 





* The most impudent of the diversified pretences, under which it is attempt- 
ed to shield the Koman Catholic nations from the force of the statistics of ille- 
gitimacy, is the pretence that those forms of crime, like feticide and abortion, 
are characteristic of Protestant races, One glance at the aspect of the world 
to-day ought to make Roman Catholics very shy of producing it. Which are 
the increasing races, and which the decreasing? {he question is answered in a 
touching paragraph from the eloquent Father Hyacinthe: 

“| hear it said that there are races that increase, and other races that dimin- 
ish, or at most remain stationary. I hear it in the most eloquent sort of language 
fur purposes of demonstration—the language of figures; and most saddening 
language it is, in this case, for the diminishing race, they say, is our own—it is 
France! [am not one of those who make the strength of any country to con- 
sist in the weakness of its neighbors—an old heathen notion which every 
Christian statesman should repudiate. But 1 do wish that my country might 
not go down, while the rest are rising! . . . . I do wish, when I look 
abroad—I will say no more of Germany, I have spoken of her already ; neither 
will I speak of Russia, which is in a very fair way to conquer upper Asia, and 
will soon, peradventure, rule China to the furthest East . . . . but across 
the channel I behold the noble Anglo-Saxon race, one of the noblest in the 
world, and I do wish that I might be able to look upon that race without blush- 
ing! I will not reckon up ber provinces and colonies; I will not pause at de- 
tails;—but a vast Empire in the Indies! a flourishing and gigautic republic in 
the United States! a Continent, Australia, emerging from mid-ocean, and soon to 
be the rival of Europe and America! Forgive me, O my country, forgive one 
who loves thee well, this respectful and painful freedom! But I do wish that I 
did not have to hear it said, without having a word to say in reply, ‘And you, 
Frenchmen, there are not evough of you to people and colonize Algeria !'"—La 
Famille, Conférences de Notre Dame. 
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good faith, in our Article in July, that “ whenever the official 
figures of the last Irish census should be accessible, we would 
gladly make any correction of our conclusions which they 
might require.” Certain newspapers had made astounding 
statements, on the authority of the last census, of an almost 
paradisaical purity in Ireland, which put to the blush Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, and the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. These things did not exactly comport with our pre- 
vious impressions, derived from what we had seen of Ireland 
in America, and what we were accustomed to hear of the 
American half of the race in the police reports. Still we 
were conscious that we might have observed with prejudice, 
and we were determined to wait for the facts and study 
them with impartial candor. The story ran, that while the 
illegitimacy of England was 6.4 per cent., and that of Scotland 
9.9 per cent., that of Catholic Ireland was only 3.8 per cent., 
and the greater part even of this was in the Protestant coun- 
ties. We waited for the official figures. For decade upon 
decade, some influence, generally believed to be Romish, had 
defeated every attempt to get at the facts concerning Ireland. 
Now they were coming, and the Catholic World flapped its 
red covers and crowed in anticipation, and timid Protestant- 
ism trembled at its cacophonons exnltations. 

What do the figures amount to? The Registrar-General 
informs us in his Report, page 16: 

“As regards the working of the measures for the registration of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in Ireland, judging from the number of these events re- 
corded in 1864, I consider that many births, deaths, and marriages, have not 
been recorded. 

“In several instances prosecutions have been resorted to with some advantage, 
but notwithstanding the exertions made to induce a general compliance with the 
law throughout the country, numerous cases of neglect to register births and 
deaths have been reported to me by the District Registrars,” 





The average birth-rate in all Europe is one in twenty-eight 
of the population. The actual number registered in Ireland 
has been one in forty-two. The inference is that nearly one- 
third of the whole nujnber of births is unregistered. The 
Registrar-General adds, after this computation : 

“It will be seen from the foregoing figures, compiled from the statistical tables 
of the Board of Trade, how incomplete was registration in Ireland, and com- 
VOL. XXIX. 8 
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paring the number of births recorded in that year with those since annually 
registered, I regret to state that there appears but little improvement in the sub- 
sequent years.” 

This Report, although for the year 1864, is dated March, 
1869. In almost all his quarterly returns since 1864, he com- 
plains of the omissions of registry ; for example, he says in 
1866, “a great number of births and deaths are unregistered ;” 
and “at least a third of the births and deaths in this district 
have not been registered.” 

It appears that the illegitimate births in Ireland are not re- 
ported,—or, at least, only in the Protestant counties. Of 
course, if any births are to be kept off from the record, it will 
be, first of all, the shameful ones. 

But is there no way of getting at some means of estimating 
the power of the Roman Catholic Church to strengthen its 
votaries against temptation? It is universally conceded that 
that church has no adherents more devoted than the Irish 
women. There is an impression, we hope a true one—cer- 
tainly Mr. Seymour cordially confirms it—that in their native 
land, remote from the temptations of crowded cities and 
wealthy neighborhoods, they live as purely as any population 
in like circumstances, And we freely and cheerfully concede 
that something of this advantage of circumstances is due to 
their religion. The effectiveness of Rowanism in discour- 
aging the growth of cities, the accumulation of wealth, and 
the development of commerce and manufactures, with their 
attendant dangers, is sometimes boasted by its friends, and 
always conceded by its opponents. But that is a poor re- 
ligion which is a safeguard only in times of security. How is 
it with the daughter of Erin amid the temptations of great 
cities, and where it is no longer possible to Laulk the District- 
Registrar of his facts and figures? The Irish have them- 
selves to thank if we cannot give the figures for the whole 
people. We take the best indications of the facts that we are 
able to find. 

Take the city of Dublin. It is the most populous and 
the wealthiest city in Ireland, and is in the midst of the 
Roman Catholic part of its population, and where the Romish 
Church is strongest and most effective; and it contains more 
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prostitutes, for its size, than any city in the three kingdoms. 
There is one prostitute in every three hundred and one per- 
sons of the population, while even in London there is only a 
little more than half that proportion, or one in every five 
hundred and seventy-nine. 

There is a very painfully interesting document which comes 
to us from a source which the Catholic World, certainly, will 
respect, and which illustrates further the comparative power 
of the Roman Catholic religion to secure from sin in the pre- 
sence of temptation. It is the official report of the Roman 
Catholic chaplain at the Liverpool jail, the Reverend Father 
Nugent. The number of women committed to that prison in 
1864 was 4,895, of whom there were 


POPRRAROE, iid ch ciccccccdoncs 1,812 
Roman Catholics, ............++. 8,088 


He gives also the monthly commitments of “ disorderly prosti- 
tutes” to that jail for nine months of the year 1864. They are 
as follows :— 


Protestants, Roman Catholics, 

Ps PORT TERT ETT 56 10 
February,.... ...ssseee0s 88 97 
EY <b dnncctedsebsnss 69 101 
Ey. 6 cheuneets anes eens 60 96 
MEOY, 2c cccccccsccccssess 53 ' 91 
PM da Rei é Fede Se 65 116 
A cihinth eiididineuee 66 122 
DL 6 cntganed condaes 71 117 
September, ............- 17 111 

A 605 921 


Now the Roman Catholic population of Liverpool, which is 
almost exclusively Irish, is perhaps a fifth part of the whole 
population of the city. Why, if Roman Catholic Ireland is so 
vastly purer than Protestant England and Scotland,—why 
should the Roman Catholic Irish, one-fifth of Liverpool, furnish 
more than three-fifths of the female criminals? “Calum, non 
animum,” de. 

It would not be so easy to give exact figures illustrating the 
relation of crime to creed in America. We can only say that 
the claim of the Roman Catholic clergy to the chaplaincies of 
jails and prisons, on the ground that the majority of the in- 
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mates of these institutions are of their church, seems to be 
much better founded than many of their claims to public privi- 
lege. Their argument would seem to be: “ We produce the 
criminals; why, then, should we not be allowed to be their 
spiritual counselors and consolers? We admit the fact, but 
object to the conclusion: especially in the case of juvenile de- 
linquency, where the hope of society is that the juvenile delin- 
quent may be put on a different track from the one on which 
he has been running. The population of the City of New 
York is said to be about one-half Roman Catholic. The juve- 
nile vagrancy and crime of the city is almost entirely Roman 
Catholic. Part of it—exclusively Romish—is dispatched to an 
institution in Westchester county, which is as completely an 
ecclesiastical institution as any nunnery in Rome, but is sus- 
tained from the public treasury; and the residue, that is sent 
to Randall’s Island, is so nearly all Romish that ecclesiastics 
of the Roman church have complained of being extremely ill- 
used, in that they could not have the spiritual direction of the 
multitude of their rightful wards in that penitentiary also, and 
carry on there the work of training which had been so hope- 
fully begun outside. 


IV. THE MORAL OCONDITION OF ROME. 


In the haste of closing our Article in the July number on “The 
Moral Results of Romanism ” we appended to it the following 
note, which we are free to say we should have withheld, as 
giving an unjust and extravagant impression, if we had taken 
time to scrutinize it :— 

“ According to the best attainable evidence, the total number of births in 
Rome, in 1836, was 4,873; the yearly average of foundlings was 3,168. See Mr. 
Seymour's Introductory Chapter, page 43.” 

Now we are not frightened into any retraction by the fact 
that the Catholic World denounces the statement as “an in- 
famous calumny.” It said the same about the “ Tax-Book of 
the Roman Chancery,” which turns out, after all, to be no 
calumny at all, in the judgment of the ablest Roman Catholic 
scholars. And in general, every fact that makes against its 
cause is “ an infamous calumny,” and every person who writes 
effectively against it is a “mean and cowardly liar,” and “a 
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vile calumniator.” All this we are becoming accustomed to, 
and yet it affects us the less because we know that whenever, on 
the other hand, it comes in the way of our duty to mention 
facts to the advantage of the Roman Church, we shall be 
hugged immediately to the bosom of the Catholic World with 
gushing testimonials to our magnanimity and generosity. 

But we really think that our Note overstated the case. We 
might shelter ourselves ander the saving clause, “ according to 
the best attainable evidence,” and vindicate the literal exact- 
ness of our Note. For excellent reasons, no doubt, the Roman 
Government, which has shrewdness enough in small maters, has 
been wont to pursue a policy of concealment, and withhold 
from the public the statistics of crime and immorality. Con- 
scious that the States of the Church have an infamous reputa- 
tion it studiously hides the facts in the case, as if these 
were worse than even the common fame. It may be a wise 
policy ; but it is a suspicious one, and it certainly leaves some 
excuse for those who, being left to guess at the facts from ‘the 
best attainable evidence,” find the best bad enough, and con- 
sequently sometimes guess wrong. 

Our opinion of the moral condition of Rome agrees with the 
common impression of travelvers—that it is a very corrupt 
and miserably misgoverned city, in which the principles of the 
Roman Catholic Church, having been in operation for many 
centuries, without Jet or hindrance, have brought everything, 
moral and material, to a bad end. Especially are we convinced 
that institutions which disparage the dignity of holy wedlock, 
by reserving public honors for the unmarried, tend to the en- 
couragement of immorality. ‘“ Everybody understands that in 
the Pontifical States a married man never comes to anything. 
There is no future except for maids and bachelors.” * 

With this strong conviction, for which our readers will make 
what allowance they please, we wish to hold a just balance 
between the statements of Mr. Hobart Seymour, on the one 
hand, and the Catholic World on the other, with its citations 
from Mr. Maguire, an Irish Catholic M. P., and the Count de 
Reyneval who makes to the French Minister for Foreign 





* Rome Contemporaine, par E. About, p. 262. 
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Affairs the welcome report that the Roman population bears 
the marks of “ comparative ease,” “apparent prosperity,” and 
“ gayety of the most expansive kind.” 

The contradiction between these parties is not so flat as at 
first appears. Mr. Seymour describes Rome before the Revo- 
lution of 1848, and Mr. Maguire describes it a dozen years 
after that event. . In that year, as all the world know, the peo- 
ple of Rome rose against the Papal government, and expelled 
the Pope, the cardinals, and the Jesuits. His Holiness was 
said to have escaped, disguised as a livery-servant on the car- 
riage of a foreign gentleman. After a long absence, in which 
a Republic, under Garibaldi, was proclaimed, he was brought 
back by the armies of France. But in the interval all was 
changed. The armies of France can now maintain the gov- 
ernment of the Pope, but they cannot reconcile the people to 
the priests. A hatred, the most black and intense, is ever 
scowling upon priests and monks ; and that enormous body of 
celibates are more isolated than before from the homes of the 
people. The state of things consequent upon the defeated 
revolution has led to a diminution of licentiousness, but an in- 
crease of lawlessness and violence. 

Now in the good old days at Rome, it used to be the inces- 
sant boast of priests and monks, when conversing with Pro- 
testant visitors, that the whole world never exhibited such im- 
mense benevolence as the church of Rome manifested in re- 
ceiving and nurturing so many thousands of helpless little 
foundling babes, that must otherwise have perished. They 
challenged all Protestantism to show anything comparable to 
it. An average, during ten years, of 3,160 foundlings received 
in a year—such was the statement of Mittermaier! Protest- 
antism, with all its good works, must hang its head for shame. 
It may hold its own on good government, public peace, domes- 
tic virtue, but on that great test of public virtue and charity, 
the size of its foundling hospitals, Rome is ahead, and the rest 
nowhere. 

But Mr. Seymour has a pleasant way in controversy, in giv- 
ing an unexpected turn to his opponent’s arguments; and in 
answer to these vaunts he remarked, “this may argue unex- 
ampled benevolence on the part of monks and nuns in pro- 
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viding for so many, but it also argues, either a monstrous 
amount of illegitimate births, or at least an unparalleled num- 
ber of cruel and unnatural mothers, that could thus expose 
their new-born offspring.” Naturally the admirers of this 
characteristic charity of Rome, the peculiar boast of that happy 
city, do not like the dilemma; but that is no sufficient reason 
why they should let fly a storm of foul words at him. 

But are his figures correct as describing the Rome of twenty- 
five years ago. We do not undertake to be responsible for 
them; but to say, as his opponents do, that these figures do 
not represent the Rome of to-day, is nothing to the purpose. 
Things have changed, and changed for the better. The first 
answer for Mr. Maguire and the Catholic World, in charging 
Mr. Seymour with false figures, would have been to show the 
trne ones. The books of // Santo Spirito, and of that multi- 
ple of little institutions called 72 Conservatorio would, to them, 
have been accessible. Why not then meet Mr. Seymour ex- 
actly on his own ground, instead of giving the go-by to all the 
facts before the Revolution, and giving no exact and authenti- 
cated figures even as to the number of foundlings received at 
the present time ? 

Let us now consider the Roman Catholic answers. 

The first answer assumes the correctness of Mr. Seymour’s 
figures. But Mr. Maguire, and after him the Rev. John 
Sweeney, suggest that the number of 3,160 foundlings include 
not only those born within the city of Rome, but some brought 
thither from the rural districts to be dropped in the wheel of 
the city hospitals. 

Very likely. But where do the infants come from that are 
received in the multitudes of cowntry nunneries that abound 
throughout these rural districts, and commonly have each its 
créche, or cradle, in which the child of shame may be dropped 
in secret, with a ring at the bell, and left? So little 
reason is lett for mothers in the country to resort to Rome, that 
the number of these may reasonably be offset by the number 
of those in Rome who may resort to the country institutions. 

The second answer is, that the great figure given by Mr. 
Seymour represents, not the yearly average received into the 
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establishments, but the yearly average of those maintained 
there. 

This looks plausible; but it is incompatible with Mitter- 
maier’s statement, which is unequivocal. But even if the fact 
were so, it would make no such vast difference with the ulti- 
mate question. Morichini, a Roman Catholic, describing these 
foundlings, states that an average of seventy-three per cent. 
died yearly during infancy. Nor need we be surprised, how- 
ever we may be shocked, at this frightful mortality, for as the 
Imperial Review, the leading Roman Catholic organ in Eng- 
land, states, of the 18,000 infants sent from Paris irito the coun- 
try to be nursed the mortality varied, in different departments, 
from 69 per cent. to 90 per cent.! Everybody acquainted with 
the subject knows that this foundling hospital business is hardly 
better than a mitigated and legalized form of infanticide.* 
The survivors of a year’s receipt of foundlings, if deducted from 
the total of the next year’s inmates, would diminish the figure 
only some twenty or twenty-five per cent. 

To come now more closely to particulars: Mr. Hobart Sey- 
mour lived in Rome, and described it (in his “ Pilgrimage to 
Rome ”) as it was in all its power and glory before the Revo- 
lution. The Pope then swayed the most despotic sceptre in 
Europe; the power of the priesthood was unbounded ; the Pa- 
pal States were at their widest extent; their finances were in 
the most flourishing condition ; all the institutions, and among 
them the foundling establishments, were amply provided for 
from the public revenues. Mr. Maguire, however, visited 
Rome more than a dozen years after the Revolution. The 
Pope remained there only as sustained against his affectionate 
subjects by the bayonets of France; three-fourths of the terri- 
tories that were gained of old by fraud had now been wrested 





* “Foundling hospitals, from the mortality in them, even under the best 
management, seem to be amongst the most pestilent institutions of mistaken 
benevolence. Such considerations induced a German author to propose as an 
appropriate inscription over the gates of such establishments, ‘Children mur- 
dered here at the public expense.’ Prof. Traill, in Hneyel. Brit. xiv , 444. It is the 
prevailing opinion of British philanthropists that foundling hospitals have been, 
“on the whole, more pernicious than beneficial ; that they have rarely accomplished 
their object ; but that instead of preventing crime, they scatter its seeds and 
spread its roots on all sides.” Jbid., ix., 845. 
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away from him by violence; the priesthood, discontented and 
impoverished, were held in detestation by the enraged popu- 
lace; the finances were so utterly ruined that subscriptions 
of “ Peter’s pence” were needed from all parts of the world ; 
and all the old institutions of the city, including the foundling 
hospitals, were impoverished and crippled. This was a great 
change, and in many respects a very advantageous one for the 
Roman people. 

Mr. Maguire, visiting Rome in her low estate and bank- 
ruptcy, gives an annual average of foundlings which is, as 
might have been expected, much lower than that in the Italian 
statistics of Mittermaier twenty-five years befure; in his loose, 
vague way, he gives it as “about nine hundred.” The Catholic 
World gets a statement from the records of J1 Santo Spirito 
of the receipt of foundlings for three months of 1868, from 
which it estimates the annual receipt of that one institution at 
952. It asserts flatly that there is no other place in the city 
where foundlings are received, besides this one, which receives 
nearly three a day; but we have a strong impression that it is 
mistaken. It gives hints of “a large proportion ” coming from 
distant provinces, which is highly improbable, and authenti- 
cated by no figures whatever. 

Taking the Catholic World’s own figures, then, and assum- 
ing its estimate of the annual number of births in Rome, we 
come to the monstrous fact that abont fifteen per cent., or 
nearly every sixth child in that city is abandoned by its 
parents ! 

But this only introduces us to a fact more astounding still, 
that of this number ef nearly one thousand voluntarily desert- 
ed infants, considerably more than one-third are the children 
of lawful wedlock! This, understand, is claimed by the Catho- 
lic World as an item in its vindication of the moral purity of 
the city of Rome! About one-sixth of its infants are aban- 
doned, and of these one-third are abandoned by their lawfully 
married parents! 

Now the Catholic World goes gaily on, having deducted this 
third part from the 952 children received at one foundling hos- 
pital, to ask us to believe that the remaining 584, knocking oft 
the odd 184, as being possibly legitimate, or else possibly from 
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the rural districts—the remaining 400, then—constitute the 
total illegitimacy of the city of Rome! As if there were not 
bastards who are not foundlings, as well as foundlings who are 
not bastards! The probability that the number of lawful 
children unnaturally deserted to the almost certain death of a 
foundling hospital, is not balanced by an equal number of ille- 
gitimates not deserted, seems very small. But if we assume 
the number of illegitimates in Rome to be no more than the 
number of foundlings dropped into the wheel of this one asy- 
lum of Santo Spirito, and assume the total number of births to 
be no less than the estimate of the Catholic World, it still 
leaves the proportion of illegitimate births, at the present day, 
in Rome, to be more than twice as great as in the very worst 
cities of Protestant England. 


“The Civilta Cattolica says ‘this proportion of 28.3 of legitimate births for 
every one thousand of the population speaks very well for a capital city.’ And 
so it does; it shows, what we bave always understood them to be, that the Ro- 
mans are as virtuous and moral as any people of the world.” 


Thus the Catholic World; to which it might safely add, 
that it shows that the separation of an enormous mass of the 
most vigorous part of the people under vows of celibacy and 
continence, does not necessarily check the multiplication of 
the population.* 





bull against the damnable heresies of Martin Luther), in which he proposes to 

* According to the statistics which the Catholic World itself puts in evidence, 
the birth-rate in the city of priests, monks, and nuns is considerably higher than 
in the wofully secularized kingdom of Italy; which “speaks very well” for the 
government—very well indeed—and ought to be counted as an offset to the fact 
that its murder-rate eclipses anything of the sort in the civilized world. If, in 
view of this awkward comparison, the defendant wishes to withdraw his worth- 
less Italian statistics, we shall offer no objection. 

We have said nothing of the wild boast of the Catholic World that “ Rome, in 
respect to offenses against chastity, is probably the most orderly and decent 
city, of its size, in the world.” In proof, it shows from Maguire, that prosti- 
tutes, instead of being tolerated or licensed, as in other Roman Catholic countries, 
are forbidden to walk the streets of Rome, and apparently infers from this that 
their business is wholly discountenanced by His Holiness, It may be so, and if 
80, we should be glad to know it. But our best authenticated indication of the 
mind of the Holy See on this subject is in a bull of that admirable Pope, Leo X., 
(Bullarium Romanum, vol. iii., part 3, p. 484—you will find it next before his 
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We confess that ail this guessing and groping after a statis- 
tical fact which the Roman Government tinds it desirable to 
conceal from the world, is unsatisfactory, and not worth the 
time we have spent on it. But there is one point in which the 
morality of this most Catholic people can be brought into exact 
comparison with other countries: it is that of 


HOMICIDE IN THE PAPAL STATES, 


Sixteen years ago, Mr. Seymour, ir giving the comparative 
statistics of murder in different countries, was able to get no 
official returns from the Papal States, and was compelled to 
rely on proximate figures, derived from other sources, The 
result of his comparison was as follows: 


Roman Catholic, Murders to each Roman Catholic, Murders to each 
million of population, million of population, 
Ireland, ........+0.+: 19 Lombardy,........... 45 
BOER, 2 ce secesonse 18 Tuscany, ........000. 56 
BPRROB, .ccccccce ove 81 Papal States,......... 113 
EE 86 PT Terre 174 
SPN cvcceesecene 68 Shelby oc ccccccccnsses 90 
BE 6 6esenciwens 20 Protestant ENGLAND,.. 4 





A very frightful exhibit for an infallible ruler! But the 
Catholic World “ passed by this branch of the subject for rea- 
sons which it assigned, and which prevents it from taking up 
the matter now.” Fortunate reasons! for if it Aad taken up 
the matter, mark what it would have cometo! It is one of the 
many incidental bad consequences attendant on that necessary 
evil, a French army in the Papal States to protect the Shep- 
herd from his own lambs, that some things come out under 
official (French) authority which used to be kept quietly hushed 
up. The French report states the horrible fact that in the Papal 
States there was in 1867 one murder for each 5,358 of the 








grant sundry privileges to keepers of houses of ill fame in the holy city, on con” 
dition of their paying over, for a special use, from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent, of the profits, Probably this was one of the sort of bulls that are not in- 
fallible ; if 80, we are glad that, without undue reflection on the previous holiness 
and infallibility, the present holiness and infallibility has been able to inaugurate 
a more decent policy, 
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population! That is, there were 186 murders to each million 
of the population | * 

We have not attempted to take up all the statistical asser- 
tions in the Catholie World, and explain to that journal how it 
has been betrayed into its mistakes. We tried this in a pre- 
vious number, and it was not kindly received at all. We do 
not wish, fur obvious reasons of humanity and expediency, to 
press too closely an adversary who, when driven into a corner, 
turns at bay and spits out such unpleasent language. The task 
which the World has set itself is quite like that with which 
the advocates of slavery used to toil like the bad angels, tear- 
ing up mountains of solid statistics by the roots, and casting 
them into the sea; and after every demonstration that figures 
could give, of the wrongness of their cause, turning up un- 
abashed with an ingenious explanation. Something ought to 
be conceded to the heroism with which so gigantic a task has 
been undertaken. by the Catholic World. Without unnecessary 
remarks about its queer statistics, we have contented ourselves 
mainly with exhibiting authentic facts, from the most recent 
government returns. 





* The following table from Moreau de Jonnés, Statistique de la Grande Bre- 
tagne, Vol. ii., p. 257, is instructive and corroborative, though not recent: 


ASSASSINATIONS AND ATTEMPTS TO ASSASSINATE IN EUROPE, 


Protestant Scotland, ............- 1835 1 for 270,000 

« | ores 1 for 178,000 

o Low Countries,........ 1824 1 for 168,000 

“ Pein 00004009 00% 1824 1 for 100,000 

Roman Catholic Austria,.... ......... 1809 lfor 57,000 
“ Ba cescccsncccycce SOND lfor 4,118 
pO eee lfor 2,750 


1 for 750 
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Articte VI.—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


The Cathedral. James Russert Lowery. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood, & Co. 1870. 16mo. pp. 53. 

Christmas Eve. Rvoxsert Browntnc. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1864. 


We have been accustomed to account Mr. Jaines Russell 
Lowell as among the foremost of American poets. Bright- 
minded and cheerful, open-eyed and objective, in his diction 
fluent and clear, with a humor as bubbling and as changing 
as a mountain spring, and a sprightliness of fancy as light as 
the leap of a bounding fawn, he rarely fails fully to satisfy his 
expectant readers. The announcement of a new poem upon 
so fruitful a theme as “The Cathedral” raised our expecta- 
tions more than ever. We could not repress the belief that, 
with a topic so elevating and suggestive, he would rise above 
his wonted excellence. We are sorry to confess our disap- 
pointment. Speculation and theology evidently do not suit 
his genius. They are “heavy as nightmare” to his generally 
cheerful and believing spirit. He had better leave such themes 
to Mr. Emerson. It is better that one poet should be spoiled than 
two, by the nebulous philosophy that resolves into “ a toul and 
pestilent congregation of vapors” the ordinary world of poe- 
try and of faith, with “its brave, o’erhanging firmament, its 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire.” It is a thousand 
pities that even in the cathedral of Chartres, on that memora- 
ble day that never could be matched by another, 


“Cloudless of care, down-shod to every sense, 
And simply perfect from its own resource,” 


Mr. Lowell could not forget 


“the homelike sounds, 
At Coneord and by Bankside heard before ;” 


that, instead of giving himself up to the inspiring influences 
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of the scene, he should have fallen into a brown study concern- 
ing the relations of Faith to Science and of Science to Faith. 
Had he left all thoughts of Concord at home, and given 
himself to the legitimate inspiration of the Cathedral, the father’s 
faith to which, as he informs us and we believe most truly, 
“ he is not recreant,” would have found new stimulus and con- 
firmation, and the truths which he learned “at his mother’s 
knee” would have caught a fresh glory from “the soul’s east 
window of divine surprise.” Surely the Cathedral’s inspira- 
tion is fitted to suggest thoughts more elevating and more 
poetic than those expressed in the lines, 
“ Whilere, men burnt men for a doubtful point, 

As if the mind were quenchable with fire, 

And Faith danced round them with her war-paint on, 

Devoutly savage as an Iroquois: 

Now Calvin and Serveias at one board 


Snuff in grave sympathy a milder roast, 
And o’er their claret settle Comte unread.” 


We would not he unjust to the poetic merits of “The Ca- 
thedral,” even when we express our regret that its speculative 
character has been very unfortunate in its influence. We are 
certain Mr Lowell never wrote such a poem before, so arti- 
ficial in its structure, so indirect and elaborate in its style, and 
so remote in its allusions. We can ascribe this to no other 
than the fact that he has given to speculation the mind that 
was made for faith and poetry. Very painfully, in this in- 
stance, has 


“the beat his music out, 
There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


We have, however, still graver objections to his philosophy 
than to the poetry which it has so seriously marred. We ob- 
ject to its assumptions and its conclusions. Mr. Lowell is cor- 
rect in assuming that with many of the thinking men of the 
day the old Christian faith has died out; that to them its his- 
tory and its miracles are untrue, its worship is “wearisome,” 
and its hopes and consolations are undefined, and, above all, 
its Christ is little more than a sublime and attractive ideal, in 
the interpretation of which each man is at liberty to use his 
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individual discretion. But he is not justified in the assump- 
tion that, because these tendencies are widely prevalent, they 
are therefore destined to be universal, nor that, because many 
men of thought and science give way to them, therefore any 
resistance or dissent is to be taken as something exceptional 
and unnatural, which in the next generation is certain to be 
outgrown and laid aside. Mr. Lowell’s reading of history is 
certainly too liberal not to have informed him that a similar 
tone has been assumed in other generations and even in other 
centuries by the rejectors of Christianity, and that the same 
conflict has been said to exist between the Science of other 
days and the Faith of other days, which is now affirmed to be 
irreconcilable between the Faith and the Science of the present. 
Or, if he had been at fault, his learned friend, the Rev. Hosea 
Biglow, would have informed him that much which Te has 
intimated in this canticle has been bravely uttered by the 
classic Herbert of Cherbury, the elegant Shaftesbury, to say 
nothing of the vulgar Paine and the sentimental Rousseau. 
He is too generous and too courteous not to be ready to con- 
cede that there are some, whose culture and honesty he re- 
spects, who firmly believe that the two are not irreconcilable. 
Why, then, should he assume, as one of those axioms which 
poetry is allowed to accept for the common mind, that the 
one must give way to the other? In answer to this question, 
he would doubtless say that this is the farthest from his in- 
tent, so much so, that it is his very design and intent to save 
a place for Faith against the claims of Science; rather is it 
the aim of his argument to show that the two are not incon- 
sistent. Of this we are aware. We doubt not the earnestness 
of his claim and the warmth of his sympathies in this direc- 
tion. He knows that man cannot live without faith in the 
_ divine. Hestrives to show that this faith will and must sur- 
vive all the analyses of Science and even the coarse and practical 
measurements of the democratic spirit. The passages in 
which he asserts for faith indestructible endurance and 
final triumph are among the finest of the poem, as indeed they 
must be, from the necessary relation of the believing to the 
poetic spirit. What we object to is that he assumes that the 
worship of the Christian and preéminently of the Protestant 
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Church at the present hour is so largely insincere as to be 
properly offensive and wearisome to a man of insight and to 
culture, and that its faith in the supernatural and miraculous 
is very largely a hindrance rather than a help to a true and 
earnest belief in that living God, who is more effectively re- 
ceived when self-revealed to the soul, than He can be by the 
medium of a Christ or the agency of a miracle. 


“Where others worship I but look and long, 
For, though not recreant to my father’s faith, 
Its forms to me are weariness,” 

“ Alas! we cannot draw habitual breath 
In the thin air of life's supremer heights; 

We cannot make each meal a sacrament.” 

“ Perhaps the deeper faith that is to come 
Will see God rather in the strenuous doubt, 
Than in the creed held as an infant’s hand 
Holds purposeless whatso is placed therein.” 


“© Power! more near my life than life itself. 
. ¢ * + + * 


I fear not thy withdrawal; more I fear, 

Seeing, to know thee not, hoodwinked with dreams 
Of signs and wonders, while, unnoticed, Thou, 
Walking Thy garden still, commun’st with men, 
Missed in the common place of miracle.” 

We are compelled to observe that in this Platonic commun- 
ing with God by nature, however earnest it may be, there 
fails entirely that recognition of human weakness and guilt 
which were extorted from Plato in “the garden” in which 
he earnestly songht to know himself, and passionately longed 
for a teacher divinely commissioned to give him light and re- 
lief. Nor are there expressed in any part of this poem those 
sober and graver views of the moral order of the universe and 
of its sterner aspects mingled with pity, which lend snch 
pathos to the reflections of the Greek tragedians. The search 
after God which this poem expresses wants the earnestness 
which not a few have felt who, finding themselves shut 
up to the light of nature, have sought after God, “if haply 
they might feel after and find Him, though He be not far from 
every one of us.” 

So far as the poet finds occasion to learn tolerance from his 
meditativns in a cathedral, he cannot go beyond the measure 
of the New Testament, “that in every natiun he that feareth 
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God and worketh righteousness is acvepted of Him.” His 
weariness and disgust at all formal worship, and his ill-con- 
cealed distaste for those apostles and prophets whom the Church 
commemorates, and who, if they were mistaken respecting 
their special calling and the scope of their mission, did yet ac- 
complish a noble work and give forth a nobler example, 
strike us, as ill-befitting the theme. 

It is also worthy of notice, that in all this poem no mention is 
made of the Christ in whose name, at least, all cathedrals were 
erected, and in whose honor all their imposing splendor of 
worship is conducted. It is most honorable to the taste and 
feeling of the writer that this should beso. His poetic sense 
and reverent spirit must have taught him, either consciously 
or unconsciously to himself, that it were better to leave Christ 
unnamed and unnoticed than to give him the humble place and 
to render to him the scanty honor which Mr, Lowell’s specu- 
lative theory accords to the name and the life which as he con- 
fesses still “sway the world.” To a reflecting mind there is 
food for pensive musing aa well as for sad surprise in the only 
recognition of the divine sufferer which he gives in the lines, 

“ yet he, unconscious heir 
To the influence sweet of Athens and of Rome, 
And old Judea’s gift of secret fire, 
Spite of himself shall surely learn to know 
And worship some ideal of himself, 
Some divine thing, large-hearted, brotherly, 
Not nice in trifles, a soft creditor, 
Pleased with his world, and hating only cant. 
And if his Church be doubtful, it is sure 
That, in a world made for whatever else 
Not made for mere enjoyment—in a world 
Of toil but half requited, or, at best, 
Paid in some futile currency of breath,— 
A world of incompleteness, sorrow swift 
And consolation laggard, whatsoe’er 
The form of building or the creed professed, 
The Cross, bold type of shame to homage turned, 
Of an unfinished life that sways the world, 
Shall tower as sovereign emblem over all.” 

While reading this poem of “ The Cathedral,” we could not 
avoid being reminded of the “Christmas Eve” by Robert 
Browning, as like it in some points and greatly unlike it in oth- 
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ers. The scene is not in one of the stately edifices which are 
the glory of England, but in one of the meanest and most re- 
pulsive of its dissenting chapels ;—mean for the scantiness of its 
dimensions and the cheapness of its furnishings, for the squalor 
and Pharisaism of its worshipers, and the narrowness, ignor- 
ance, and intolerance of its preacher. On a wet and sloppy 
Christmas Eve—qnite unlike the one perfect day of Mr. 
Lowell at Chartres—the poet had ventured within its walls to 
find the Christ whom the day summoned him to remember 
and worship. Spite of bad smells and greasy neighbors and 
prying looks and canting noises and sanctimonious ways 
in the people and the perversion of grammar, taste, and Scrip- 
ture in the preacher, he endures for a while, till, at last, 


“'Twas too provoking! 
My gorge rose at the nonsense and stuff of it. 
So, saying, like Eve when she plucked the apple, 
‘I wanted a taste, and now there’s enough of it,’ 
I flung out of the little chapel.” 


When fairly out of doors he begins to meditate on the 
wretched travesty of the gospel which he had heard, ponder- 
ing it in his mind over and again, till on a sudden the thought 
occurs to him: 


“ But wherefore be harsh on a single case ? 
After how many modes, this Christmas Eve, 
Does the self-same weary thing take place? 
The same endeavor to make you believe, 
And with much the same effect, no more: 
Each method abundantly convincing, 

As I say to those convinced before, 

But scarce to be swallowed without winciag 
By the not-as-yet convinced. For me, 

I have my own church equally: 

And in this church my faith sprung first! 

In youth I looked to these very skies, 

And probing their immensities, 

I found God there, his visible power ; 

Yet felt in my heart, amid all its sense 

Of that power, an equal evidence 

That his love, there too, was the nobler dower.” 


Upon this love he soliloquizes in respect to the light and hope 
which it may warrant for the future, and at last he casts him- 
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self upon it as revealed in nature in a tone not unlike that 
which we have already quoted from Lowell. 


“ And I shall behold Thee, face to face, 
O God, and in Thy light retrace 
How in all I loved here, still wast Thou ! 
Whom pressing to, then as I fain would now, 
I shall find as able to satiate 
The love, Thy gift, as my spirit’s wonder 
Thou art able to quicken and subdlimate, 
With this sky of Thine, that I now walk under, 
And glory in Thee for, as I gaze 
Thus, thus! oh, let men keep their ways 
Of seeking Thee in a narrow shrine— 
Be this my way! And this is mine!” 


On a sudden there opens to him in the heavens a partial 
vision of the Christ whom Lowell never names. His first 
emotion was of joyful surprise, then of terror; lest perhaps 
this Christ had been in the chapel and among the two or three 
friends,—according to his promise,—whom the poet had disdain- 
fully left, and for this act of contempt the Christ might now 
leave him. This terror is at once assuaged by a look from the 
Master which he interprets in words which Mr. Lowell would 
scarce expect to hear from any orthodox representatives of 
Calvin or Servetus, as “over their claret they settle Comte un- 
read,” but which we believe to be Christian and true. 

“*So He said, and so it befalls, 

God who registers the cup 

Of mere cold water, for His sake 

To a disciple rendered up, 

Disdains not his own thirst to slake 

At the poorest love was ever offered: 

And because it was my heart I proffered, 

With true love trembling at the brim, 

He suffers me to follow Him 

Forever my own way—dispensed 

From seeking to be influenced 

By all the less immediate ways 

That earth, in worships manifold, 

Adopts to reach, by prayer and praise, 

The garment’s hem, which, lo, I hold !’” 

On a sudden he is canght up within the robe to the hem of 

which he had been steadfastly clinging, and is borne throngh 
the air, he knows not how, to Rome and to St. Peter’s; where 
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is going on the splendid ceremonial appropriate to the most 
sacred evening of the Christian year. The Master enters to re- 
ceive such love and homage as he may find in its superstitious 
pomp. The disciple does not deign to follow. 


“ Until, afresh its light suffusing me, 
My heart cried—what has been abusing me 
That I should wait here lonely and coldly, 
Instead of rising, entering boldly, 
Baring truth’s face, and letting drift 
Her veils of lies as they choose to shift ? 
Do these men praise Him? I will raise 
My voice up to their point of praise! 
I see the error; but above 
The scope of error, see the love.” 


From Rome he is borne to a German University, where a 
Rationalist lecturer is solemnizing Christmas Eve after a 
philosophic fashion, by expounding the mythical theory con- 
cerning Christ and Christianity. The Master goes in even 
here. The disciple follows. 

“ Cautious this time how I suffer to slip 
The chance of joining in fellowship 


With any that call themselves His friends, 
As these folks do, I have a notion.” 


The professor proceeds, and after some premising, shows 
that the natural residuum of reason that is left, after straining 
out the myth, is that Christ was 


“ A Man !—a right true man, However, 
Whose work was worthy a man’s endeavor, 
Work that gave warrant almost sufficient 
To his disciples, for rather believing 
He was just omnipotent and omniscient, 
As it gives to us, for as frankly receiving 
His word, their tradition—which, though it meant 
Something entirely different 
From all that those who only heard it, 

In their simplicity thought and averred it, 
Had yet a meaning quite as respectable: 
For, among other doctrines delectable, 
Was he not surely the first to insist on 
The natural sovereignty of our race?” 


Perhaps this is an example of what Mr. Lowell means, when 
he says: 


“ Faith were Science now, 
Would she but lay her bow and arrows by, 
And arm her with the weapons of the time.” 
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On hearing this discourse, which is certainly quite after the 
manner of the Radical Club that meets weekly in Boston, the 
indignant disciple breaks forth in sundry pertinent comments, 
among which the following are especially noticeable: 


** What is the point where Himself lays stress? 
Does the precept run, ‘ Believe in Good, 
In Justice, Truth, now understood 
For the first time ?’—or, ‘ Believe in Mz, 
Who lived and died, yet essentially 
Am Lord of life ?’” 


He then asks: 


“ Can it be that He stays inside ? 
Is the vesture left me to commune with ? 
Could my soul find aught to sing in tune with 
Even at this lecture, if she tried ? 
O let me at lowest sympathize 
With the lurking drop of blood that lies 
In the desiccated brain’s white roots 
Without a throb for Christ’s attributes, 
As the Lecturer makes bis special boast ! 
If love’s dead there, it has left a ghost.” 


He answers his own question by being reconciled to the 
Professor, as he hears him tell his audience : 


***Go home and venerate the Myth 
I thus have experimented with— 
This Man, continue to adore him 
Rather than all who went before him, 
And all who ever followed after !’— 
Surely for this I may praise you, my brother!” 


He even ventures to say: 


**T do not tell a lie so arrant 

As say my passion’s wings are furled up, 

And, without the plainest Heavenly warrant, 
I were ready and glad to give this world up— 
But still, when you rub the brow meticulous, 
And ponder the profit of turning holy, 

If not for God’s, for your own eake solely, 
—God forbid I should find you ridiculous ! 
Deduce from this lecture all that eases you, 
Nay, call yourselves, if the calling pleases you, 
‘ Christians,’—abhor the Deist’s pravity,— 

Go on, you shall no more move my gravity, 
Than, when I see boys ride a-cockhorse 

I find it in my heart to embarrass them 

By hinting that their stick’s a mock horse, 
And they really carry what they say carries them.” 
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After this lesson of tolerance he is suddenly thrown out vio- 
lently upon the college-steps, and is in terror lest he has lost his 
hold of the Master’s robe by showing a too loving tolerance 
for those who make so lightly of his person and history. Un- 
der a sense of this possible loss he reflects upon the folly of 
wasting his energies in watching his 


“ foolish heart expand 
In the lazy glow of benevolence, 
O’er the various modes of man’s belief.” 

“Needs must there be one way, our chief, 

Best way of worship: let me strive 
To find it, and when found, contrive 
My fellows also take their share! 
This constitutes my earthly care.” 


He passes in thought to the moment of death, when the 
great question for him to answer will be: 


“ Soul of mine, hadst thou caught and held 
By the hem of the vesture | "— 
“ scarce had the words escaped my tongue, 
When, at a passionate bound, I sprung 
Out of the wandering world of rain, 
Into the little chapel again.” 


Rubbing his eyes, he scarcely believes that he has been out 
of it at all; but whether it has been a dream or a reality, he 
has come to his senses again, and has learned a lesson which 
reconciles him even to the worship and preaching of the dis- 
senting chapel. This lesson he thus expresses : 


“1, then, in ignorance and weakness, 
Taking God's help, have attained to think 
My heart does best to receive in meekness ? 
That mode of worship, as most to his mind, 
Where earthly aids being cast behind, 
His All in All appears serene 
With the thinnest human veil between, 
Letting the mystic Lamps, the Seven, 
The many motions of His spirit, 
Pass, as they list, to earth from Heaven. 
For the preacher's merit or demerit, 
It were to be wished the flaws were fewer 
In the earthen vessel, holding treasure, 
Which lies as safe in a golden ewer; 
But the main thing is, does it hold good measure ? 
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Heaven soon sets right all other matters!” 
. “ And let us hope 

That no worse blessing befall the Pope.” 

“Nor may the Professor forego its peace 
At Gottingen, presently, when, in the dusk 
Of his life.” 

“ When, thicker and thicker, the darkness fills 
The world through his misty spectacles, 
And he gropes for something more substantial 
Than a fable, myth, or personification,— 
May Christ do for him, what no mere man shall, 
And stand confessed as the God of salvation ! 
Meantime, in the still recurring fear 
Lest myself, at unawares, be found, 
While attacking the choice of my neighbor's round, 
Without my own made—I choose here ! 
The giving out of the hymn reclaims me; 
I have done !—And if any blames me, 
Thinking that merely to touch in brevity 
The topics { dwell on, were unlawful,— 
Or, worse, that I trench, with undue levity, 
On the bounds of the holy and the awful,— 
I praise the heart, and pity the head of him, 
And refer myself to Tugs, instead of him, 
Who head and heart alike discernest.” 

“T put up peneil and join chorus 
To Hepzibah Tune, without further apology, 
The last five verses of the third section 
Of the seventeenth hymn in Whitfield’s Collection, 
To conclude with the doxology.” 


It will be seen that the theme of the two poems is substan- 
tially the same. Both writers are oppressed with the scepticism 
of modern thought and feeling. In the one case it takes the 
form of the antagonism of a refined taste to doctrines crudely 
conceived, and to the homely worship of uncultured souls. In the 
other, it finds weariness in all forms and acts of worship as 
necessarily inadequate and unsatisfactory, and a necessary con- 
tradiction between science and any revealed doctrine or super- 
natural history. Both poets take refuge at first in God as re- 
vealed in nature. The one rests there, but not content with 
the personal satisfaction which he himself receives, he puts on 
the airs of a fastidions dilettante who knows God by a faith 
more enlightened and earnest than that of those who see Him 
revealed in Christ and the “common place of miracle.” The 
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other is so glad to find Him at all, and is so occupied with the 
love and tenderness of the Christ whom he worships, that he 
can feel satisfaction and sympathy with the humblest and 
most ignorant of his worshipers. 

The one is for a moment moved to a relenting mood as he 
beholds a Christian, though a superstitious worshiper, but it is 
bat for a moment only, for he relaxes into his wonted disgust 
at what he considers the necessary unsatisfactoriness of all 
verbal and formal worship. 

The other isso entranced with the Christ of his worship, and 
so oppressed with the thought of his own unworthiness and need, 
that he finds occasion for tolerance and even for love and sym- 
pathy, in the humblest assembly that honors the Christ 
whom he trusts. 

We hold that the conception of such a Christ, with attri- 
butes so exalted and claims so transcendant, who can conde- 
scend to assemblies so mean and worship so uncouth, is of itself 
an argument that goes far to establish its superhuman origin; 
and also that the power of faith in Him, to eolve the problems 
and to adjust the conflicts evolved by human culture: and 
science, confirms the argument. If this argument is valid, 
the moral force and poetic majesty of Christ’s person can never 
fail in any age to fill and glorify 


“ The soul’s east window of divine surprise.” 
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Articte VII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


“Tue Prrwevat Wortp or Hesrew Trapition.”*—This book, 
by Rev. F. H. Hedge, D. D., Professor of {Ecclesiastical History, 
and Senior Professor in the Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., is 
put forth by the publishers as a “ representative religious volume.” 

It contains twelve discourses, professedly relating to the 
primeval world. The first is entitled “The World a Divine 
Creation.” In this we learn that the world never was created. 
Notwithstanding some dozen pages are occupied in showing a 
progressive geological formation of the earth, covering unknown 
ages, the whole discussion incontinently swamps itself as follows : 

“God, in creating, did not bring into being a new substance 
forcign to himself. * * ® The material creation has no inde- 
pendent existence. * * * The material creation exists only 
in God, and in us.” 

We would inquire of Dr. Hedge, in the name of Science, how 
long a period it is necessary to allow for the above mentioned 
creation ? 

Then comes “ Man in the Image of God ;” and here our author 
flounders in difficulties. 

“There was a first man. The question arises, whether one first 
man for the whole human family, or one for each continent, or for 
each of the various races, Caucasian, African, Malay, and others, 
into which the naturalists divide mankind. Whether the human 
family originated from a single pair, or has flowed together from 
different centers in different lands.” But the nub of the difficulty 
is the great Simian, question, Was man originally an ape? Our 
author hates to believe it, but then there are very learned men 
who do believe it, and it is even more difficult to doubt their 
learning, than to doubt the apeish origin of man, and so a classifi- 
cation of the human races is resorted to under the principle of 
“divide and conquer.” Some may have come from apes, and 
some not, though that does not prevent all being a band of broth- 





* “The Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition.” By Frepratck Henry 
Hever. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 
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ers, The apes are coming up. The more advanced may have re- 
ceived souls, The historic races are some of them on the decline. 
The author is sometimes tempted to think the transformation may 
have been the other way—a change of type from human to simian. 
Such, for example, as jeer “at the great and serious truths ot 
humanity” (like the above, perhaps), are evidently going down. 
“If anything can make an ape of a man,” says our author, “it is 
that.” 

The period of Apeish gestation being over, we come to “ Man in 
Paradise.” The garden of Eden is doubtless an allegory, never- 
theless, it has been properly located by Bunsen at the head waters 
of the Euphrates. At this spot, on the earth’s surface, began the 
history of man, or, according to our author, possibly took place 
the transformation of an ape. Various questions in the political 
economy of a future Eden are here discussed, as to whether such 
robbery as property will exist, and kindred matters. 

We then arrive at the brute creation. Here our author is free 
from theologic or scientific troubles and trammels. He has a 
theory of his own. Orthodox Spain, where there are bull-fights, 
is to him the representative idea of the relation of Christianity to 
brutes. This is in painful contrast with the spectacle of Hindu 
hospitals for the cure of sick animals, “in the interest of mercy 
entirely,” says our author, “not for the sake of the owners, but 
of the animals.” He might have mentioned, also, that this pecu- 
liar form of philanthropy has the added merit of family feeling. 
A lame cat, for instance, may be at the very moment a man’s 
grandfather—or a dyspeptic donkey his brother. Something 
should be allowed to filial tenderness. The author closes this 
chapter with a celebrated hymn to nature, by St. Francis of 
Assisi, which he says needs only a recognition of the brute crea- 
tion to make it the best expression of Christian piety in relation to 
the visible world. We agree with the author, that David is not 
to be mentioned in this connection. Here is the hymn: 

“ Praised be my Lord God with all his creatures; and especially our brother 
the Sun, who brings us the day and who brings us the light; fair is he and 
shining with a very great splendor, O Lord, he signifies to us Thee! 

“ Praised be my Lord for our sister the Moon; and for the stars, the which he 
has set clear and lovely in the heavens. 

“ Praised be my Lord for our brother the Wind, and for air and cloud, calms 
and all weather, by the which thou upholdest in life all creatures. 

“Praised be my Lord for our sister Water, who is very serviceable unto us 
and precious and clean. 
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“ Praised be my Lord for our brother Fire, through whom thou givest us light 
in the darkness, and he is bright and pleasant, and very mighty and strong. 

“Praised be my Lord for our mother the Earth, the which dost sustain and 
keep us and bringest forth divers fruits, and flowers of many colors, and grass.” 


Our author adds, in the following supplementary stanza, the 
final touch of perfection needed to render this Assisinine hymn 
the best expression of Christian piety extant: 

“Praised be my Lord for our brothers and sisters the living creatures which 
thou hast made, the birds of the air, the beasts of the field, and the fishes that 
inhabit the Sea. They, too, are thy children, they praise thy handiwork, and 
thou blessest them with thy love !” 

We must hasten over “ Paradise Lost,” which is, in fact, no 
loss, and come to the Cainite genealogy, which is peculiar, We 
quote: 

“ Seth is the name of a God, and' Enos, his son, means man. Accordingly the 


genealogy in Genesis v. begins properly with Cainan (Cain). Enos being one 
with Adam, and Seth the Creator.” 


This is quite a learned note. We did suppose that the old 
Babylonian God, Set, here dragged up to duty in the fifth chapter 
of Genesis, properly belonged to some period after the flood. 
How he gets into the Hebrew records of this date is not mention- 
ed—probably through the arrow-headed, in some way unknown. 
Cainan becomes Cain by the same process that Middleton is de- 
rived from Moses, viz. cutting off the —oses and adding on the 
—iddleton. So cutting off an from Cain-an, the terminus ad 
quem, we have Cain, the terminus a guo, from whom we are all 
descended through this revised genealogy. 

As for Methuselah, his 969 years were too many for him. He 
either died of apoplexy from the accumulation of years and ideas— 
or if he lived so long, he was drowned in the flood ; but in any 
event, whether he lived at all, or not, or was only a period, he and 
the period are both dead now, which is satisfactory, and the moral 
is, that we must all die sooner or later, which is conclusive. 

“The Failure of Primeval Society” our author regards as 
simply “the crude abortions of immature nature in its first essays.” 

“The Deluge” has undoubtedly some foundation in fact, 
although the biblical account of it is puerile. 

As for “the Dispersien,” that, too, has some color of truth, in- 
asmuch as Ethnology traces back the historic races to the alleged 
locality. 

We have, then, “Jehovah and Abraham, a Hebrew Idyl,” 
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from the text, “And the Lord appeared unto Abraham in the 
plain of Mamre,” with the story of the promise to Sarah, and the 
conversation concerning Sodom, upon which our author remarks— 
“The whole narrative, dinner and conversation included, is ex- 
ceptional, a visible, palpable appearance of God to man is rare in 
Hebrew tradition, * * * but here is a God who is not only seen 
and heard, but touched, who not only walks and talks, but eats.” 

This is more than the author can endure. Notwithstanding 
man is divine and God is human (page 41) the fact of eating de- 
stroys the illusion. Such vulgar occupation becomes neither a 
Jehovah, nor a Christ, after his resurrection. 

“The Heritage of the Inner Life” is the poetic title of the 
fical chapter which concerns the meditative character of the patri- 
arch Isaac. It seems the patriarch did not know his letters. He 
went out in the evening to meditate—“ writing had not been in- 
vented, If the patriarch experienced intuitions, or formed con- 
clusions, there was no opportunity of recording them, and so they 
are lost to posterity." We would suggest to Dr. Hedge, that 
Isaac’s grand ancestors beyond the river were possibly familiar 
with the record of certain events which occurred some four 
hundred years before Abraham came into the land of Canaan, and 
which were inscribed upon memorial cylinders in Hamitic arrow 
headed characters, preserved in the Temple of the Moon, in this 
same Ur, or Hur of Lower Chaldea, from whence Abraham emi- 
grated. Furthermore, that Abraham sojourned some years in 
Egypt, and that the Egyptian Book of the Dead antedates, or is 
at least as old as the time of his visit there. It is also a new 
idea to as, that the Phenician or Semitic alphabet is younger 
than either the Assyrian or Egyptian—so that if the patriarch 
Abraham neglected either his own or his son’s education, we 
think him quite culpable. 

But this is not the point of the chapter. It is the tendency to 
inwardness of the Hebrews, as derived from father Isaac, which 
strikes the mind of the author. Their ouwtwardness they get from 
father Jacob. This inwardness flowered outward from time to 
time in their history, “ from Joshua to John the Baptist—in Jesus— 
in John of the Apocalypse—in Maimonides, and in Spinoza” —and 
our Christianity “is a birth from the interior spiritual life so 
characteristic of the Hebrew race,”"—from Confucius to Tam 
O’Shanter. 

We have endeavored to skin the cream of these chapters. If 
our readers desire the milk of the word, let them read the book. 
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LawGr’s ComMENTARY ON Romans.*—In this volume of Lange’s 
Commentary, Dr. Schaff himself has done a large share of the 
work connected with the preparation of the American edition. 
Without expressing any opinion of his associate (Dr. Riddle) 
we think it is to be regretted that Dr. Schaff did not find himself 
able to finish what he undertook, and to give to the entire volume 
the same attention and care which he has given to a portion of it. 
We hope the learned editor will pardon us if we add that, in our 
opinion, it would have been better if he had prepared a commen- 
tary of his own on this Epistle, independently of the work of 
Lange. In that case, we should have had a volume of greater 
variety, and one in which his own views could have been present- 
ed in a more satisfactory way. There is a fundamental evil or 
failing in every book which is prepared on the plan of this Com- 
mentary, and, notwithstanding all that is or may be said in its 
favor, this evil or failing will be felt by all who use it. We be- 
lieve it is felt very widely by those who have examined these vol- 
umes. Where a Commentary is translated from another language, 
with additions, and especially where these additions are borrowed 
from every good source, and are inserted in the midst of the 
original work in bracketed passages or in foot-notes, the reader is 
greatly hindered in getting the full force and impression either of 
the first author or of his successors. It is to the mind of the 
student somewhat the same thing as to a hearer would be the 
attempt to read in his presence the text of this Epistle as printed 
in this volume—for example, “Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, 
called to be an apostle [a called, chosen apostle] separated [set 
apart] unto the Gospel of God, (which he had promised afore 
[which he promised beforehand] by [through] his prophets in 
the holy Scriptures) [omit parenthesis] concerning his Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord, [omit here the words, Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and transfer them to the close of verse 4], which [who] was 
made [born] of [from] the seed of David according to the flesh,” 
&c. The hearer certainly would not be greatly edified when 





* A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, Doctrinal, and Homi- 
letical, with special reference to Ministers and Students. By Joun Peter Laner, 
D. D., in connection with a number of eminent European Divines. Translated 
from the German, and edited with additions, original and selected, by Pair 
Scuarr, D. D., in connection with American scholars of various Evangelical 
Denominations, Vol. V. of the New Testament; containing the Epistle to the 
Romans. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 8vo. pp. 455. 
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listening to such a passage. He would prefer to hear the passage 
without the insertions first, and then the passage as modified by 
the insertions afterwards; and, in this way, he might hope to form 
some clear idea of what Paul’s meaning actually was. So with the 
student, though of course not in the same degree. He can master, 
perhaps, the views of a dozen or twenty authors, and can compare 
and weigh them in his own mind, but he is rather bewildered than 
aided when he is so compelled to take the views of nineteen 
through mere parenthetical passages or foot notes breaking the 
sequence of the thoughts of the twentieth. We have had occa- 
sion to use Commentaries pretty extensively, and, if our experi- 
ence answers to that of others, we may pronounce a judgment 
here which will be widely accepted. It has been often objected 
against German commentators, that they are too minute in their 
presentation of all views of a Biblical passage. We are not dis- 
posed to agree with this objection. But we think Dr. Schaff’s 
German education and tendencies have led him to adopt this 
method, in these volumes, in a manner which is not. desirable. 
Another mistake, which we think Dr. Schaff has made, in this 
great undertaking in which he is engaged, is this—that, if he 
were proposing to adopt the method to which we have alluded, he 
should not have taken some other work as the foundation for his 
additions and annotations, rather than that of Lange. Lange’s 
original work, as it seems to us, is not worthy to be made the 
basis of a great Biblical commentary—to be brought over from 
Germany to America and translated from its own language to 
ours. The American world would not have suffered, we think, if 
Dr. Lange had spoken to none but his German countrymen—or, if 
we are mistaken in this view, we are sure that there are other 
German commentaries which might better have been introduced 
to our readers as “ the great Biblical work of the age.” Lange 
is not a scholar of the order of many of those whose views are in- 
serted as additions by the American editors, and the consequence 
is, that we have the more scholarly fitted into and holding a sub- 
ordinate place in the Jess scholarly. We do not know why Dr. 
Schaff selected this work for translation rather than any other; 
but we fear that it was some influence from his American life, 
rather than his German education, which, in this point, we cannot 
help thinking would have been the better guide. We have some- 
times said of the other volumes, and we trust that our esteemed 
friend will not be offended if we say of this one to which he has 
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contributed so much, that Lange’s [American] Commentary 
would have been a more valuable book if Lange’s part of it had 
been omitted. 

Dr. Schaff, himself, is a scholar too well known to the public to 
need any commendation. It is enough to say of his present 
work—his additions and annotations in the early part of this vol- 
_ ume on the Epistle to the Romans—that it is characterized by his 
usual research and thoroughness. The serviceableness of the 
book to all who use it will be largely due to what he has contrib- 
uted to it, and we hope he may find himself repaid for his labors 
in every way. We do not wonder that he left his coadjutors to 
carry on the preparation of other volumes, and himself undertook 
the work of preparing this, for there is an interest in the study of 
this Epistle which nothing else affords. And yet the literature con- 
nected with it is so vast in amount, and the works of preceding 
commentators are so numerous, that few men have the patience 
and enthusiasm combined which are necessary to bear them 
through so laborious a task. Dr. Schaff, evidently, has both the 
enthusiasm and the patience. As we have already said, we only 
wish he had given his personal and minute supervision to the 
entire volumes. 

We can hardly close our notice of this book without expressing 
our gratification, that so widely-read and so catholic a man as Dr, 
Schaff should have set forth the baselessness of the interpretation 
which Dr. Charles Hodge gives to Romans v., 12-19. If Dr. 
Hodge’s claim that his opinions are in accordance with the views 
of almost all scholars needs any further reply than that given in 
the New Englander eighteen months ago, such a reply is found in 
the pages of this volume. The readers of this Commentary will 
be convinced that our Princeton friends need to revise their exe- 
gesis at this point, if nowhere else; and the testimony of this 
author we commend to our Princeton friends themselves, with the 
greater willingness, because he does not hold the view of this 
passage which we hold ourselves, An amusing instance of the 
careful exegetical study of Dr. Hodge, so far as the views of other 
commentators are concerned—an instance which we had noticed 
ourselves before this volume was published—is brought out by 
Dr. Schaff in his first note on page 179. Dr. Hodge charges 
Meyer with holding what he does not hold in his last edition of 
his Commentary, and what he did not hold even in the edition 
which was published ten years before Dr. Hodge’s work was 
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written! We respectfully suggest that some of the (late) New 
School brethren of the Presbyterian Church, in the city of New 
York or elsewhere, might show a tender regard for their (late) 
Old School brethren of the same Church, and, at the same time, 
might give them an appropriate and a useful token of their new- 
born affection, by presenting or even lending to the Library of 
Princeton Seminary a few of the Commentaries which have been 
published within the last generation. The opportunity of exam- 
ining them—even for a short time—might help the exegetical 
studies of the Princeton gentlemen in no small degree, and might, 
in this way, do something towards rendering permanent the union 
of the two branches of that Church. We think we might our- 
selves be induced to present a copy of Meyer’s work of as late a 
date as that indicated above. 


Fotsom’s TRANSLATION OF THE GosPEL.*—This volume is dedi- 
cated, first of all, to the author’s former colleagues and pupils of 
the Meadville Theological School; then, to Christian disciples of 
every denomination; and, finally, to all who seek to know the 
truth and do the will of God. The reader who examines its pages 
will see that it is prepared from the standpoint of those who hold 
the sentiments of that Theological School, and that it endeavors 
to make all other seekers after the truth accept the same views. 
This endeavor is manifest in the translation, so far as the possi- 
bilities of the case allow, but in the notes, though they are brief, 
it is still more evident. We do not believe, however, that Chris- 
tian disciples of other denominations, or those among them who 
honestly and earnestly study the Scriptures, will be convinced by 
the author’s arguments, or that they will accept his interpreta- 
tions, in those cases in which the teachings of Meadville are made 
the teachings of the Gospels. When Jesus says, for example, 
“Glorify thou me, Father, with the glory which [ had with thee 
before the world was,” men in general, who investigate the mean- 
ing of his words, will not understand him as saying “ with the 
glory which I possessed in the divine purpose.” They will not 
turn the words, “ Before Abraham was [came into being] I am,” 
into a declaration that Jesus was merely ordained of God to be 





* The Four Gospels; Translated from the Greek Text of Tischendorf, with 
the various readings of Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Meyer, 
Alford, and others; and with Critical and Explanatory Notes. By Nataaniet 
8. Fotsom. Bosten; A. Williams & Co, 1869. 12mo., pp. 476. 
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‘the Messiah before the birth of Abraham, Nor will they regard 
the exclamation of Thomas, in the twentieth chapter of John’s 
Gospel, as being anything less than an expression of his belief 
that his Lord and Master was divine. We have no space or de- 
sire to enter upon the discussion of these or similar passages here, 
but we are persuaded that the advocates of these views can never 
impress their truth upon scholarly men who have not _ been 
educated in their own doctrines. And we have never yet seen 
any explanation or suggestion urged in support of these views, 
which, to our apprehension, did not manifestly fail to meet the 
demands of the passages in question or of the context in the 
midst of which they stand. On the word aldavos, in Matt. xxv., 
46, the author says, ‘ This word is used so often in the Scriptures 
to denote indefinite length of duration, that it seems presumptu- 
ous to affirm positively that any more was in the Master’s thought 
here. The ‘ punishment’ will last as long as the sin shall last ; and 
the ‘life,’ too, will last as long, and only as long, as the character 
on which it depends shall last.” On Mark ix., 44 ff, in connec- 
tion with the words “unquenchable fire” and “hell,” he says, 
“In quoting the greatest of the prophets who preceded him, Jesus 
spoke more nearly, if he did not speak exactly, in accordance with 
that prophet’s thought (Is. lxvi., 24), It is questionable, even, 
if he meant chiefly the fires of remorse, real and terrible as these 
are. But he may have meant particularly those consequences of 
sin which, springing from the sources here alluded to in Mark, 
are a public warning to all who are tempted in like manner. Such 
a hell as we see men fall into in this life is often both fearful and 
fiery.” These citations will indicate his opinions and method of 
interpretation in connection with the subject of future punish- 
ment. Or the Temptation he says, “ Having separated from the 
narration those parts which are incidental [i. e., the forty days 
duration of the fasting, the Tempter in a personal form, &c.], the 
principal fact remains, that Jesus had tempting thoughts under 
the circumstances of place (though it is possible he went from 
place to place in thought only), and with the deprivations and 
exposures mentioned as occurring in the Desert, and that he tri- 
umphed over those thoughts, without incurring the charge or re- 
ceiving the taint of sin.” “The occurrence of such tempting 
thoughts to a pure mind,” he adds, “ may be accounted for, with- 
out supposing that they originated there, If the tempting thought 
simply tests the subject of it, and shows that one is incapable of 
VOL. XXIX. 10 
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harboring and executing it, it is an adequate temptation, and he 
is sinless in it.” The narrative is not, thus, to be understood lit- 
erally in all its details; and, on the other hand, it is not “a para- 
ble misunderstood by the disciples and afterward confounded by 
them with Jesus’ personal experience,” but an account of thoughts 
which actually entered the mind of Christ under the influence of 
the circumstances in which he was placed. In respect to the 
great question concerning the time of the Last Supper, the author 
thinks that John’s account may be reconciled with that of the 
Synoptics. In respect to the examinations of Jesus, he seems in- 
clined to favor the view that there were two—that referred to in 
John being before Annas, and that mentioned in the earlier gos- 
pels being before Caiaphas. “This is the more plausible,” he 
says, “if we may assume Annas to have had an apartment in the 
same house with Caiaphas, to which there was one court or yard 
where the denials of Peter took place.” Some writers regard 
this last rupposition as quite beyond the region of probability, 
but we are unable to see why it is necessarily so. We have quoted 
enough, perhaps, to excite interest in an examination of the vol- 
ume. It has merits, and its author will doubtless find numbers 
of readers in his own section of the Church who will accept all 
his conclusions; while, outside of that circle, it will meet, as we 
believe, a scholarly consideration of its views and a just apprecia- 
tion of what is good in it. 


History or Tae Cuurcn In THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINZTEENTH 
Crenturtizs.*—We are glad to see the complete work of Hagen- 
bach presented to English readers in their own language. A 
partial translation has before been printed from another hand. 
The difficulty with all abridgments is that the reader cannot be 
certain that the best things are not left out. This is one objection, 
but others of equal weight might readily be stated. The volumes 
before us contain the best account which we know of, of the pro- 
gress of theology, literature, and culture in Germany for the last 
century and a half; the best account, that is, for cultivated read- - 
ers, whether clerical or lay. Hagenbach is evangelical without 
being narrow, and he writes, in these lectures, without the stiff- 





* History of the Church in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By K. 
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ness and pedantry which are often characteristic of German 
treatises of this nature. The translation appears to be substan- 
tially correct. That it lacks the force and flavor which belonged, 
in old times, to English translations from foreign tongues, is a failing 
which it has in common with most other efforts made, at the present 
day, in the same line. There is a lack of freedom and idiomatic 
richness and strength, which make it evident, in every page and 
almost every sentence, that the book was not written in English. 


Tue Formation or Curistenpom.*—The first of these volumes, 
from the pen of a thoughtful English writer of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, describes the effect of Christianity upon the individual, 
or the moulding influence of the Christian religion in its historical 
influence upon man, considered as an individual. The second 
volume takes up the social man, from a similar point of view. 
Both are parts of a more comprehensive plan which remains to 
be carried out. There is a good degree of learning, a spirit of 
moderation and candor, and no inconsiderable degree of philo- 
sophical power, in these discussions. Yet they are thoroughly 
Roman Catholic in their conceptions of the course of civilization 
and in the theological ideas that underlie them. Occasionally we 
mark an uncritical acceptance of documents as genuine which are 
not so: as in Vol. I, p. 340, where the Clementine Epistles on 
Virginity—spurious productions—are referred to as authentic. 
The entire work will repay a perusal for those who wish to ac- 
quaint themselves with Roman Catholic theories as to the philoso- 
phy of history. 


CoLEMAN ON THE Primitive Cuurcu.{—The new edition of 
this carefully-written manual has been revised by the author. The 
book is a compact, correct, and instructive exposition of the polity 
of the churches in the Apostolic Age and of the changes result- 
ing in the prelatical system. There are statements occasionally oc- 





* The Formation of Christendom. Part First and Part Second (Two vols.) By 
T. W. Atsies, London: Longman & Co, 1865 and 1869, New York: Catholic 
Publication Society. 1869. 

+ The Apostolical and Primitive Church, Popular in its Government, Informal 
in its Worship: A Manual in Prelacy and Ritualism. Carefully revised and 
adapted to these discussions. By Lyman Coteman, D. D., Professor in Lafayette 
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curring which are open to criticism. For example, on page 159, 
it is said that the terms bishop and presbyter are used by this an- 
cient father [Irenzus] as perfectly convertible terms. Irenzus 
calls bishops presbyters, but he does not call presbyters—meaning 
the second grade of Church officers—bishops. His use of terms 
shows that the bishop had come to be an officer distinct from and 
elevated above the presbyters, while he still had essentially the 


same functions. 
| 


Tae Jesus or tax Evance.ists.*—This work has been pub- 
lished for a year, but is little known as yet in this country. It 
is of sufficient merit to entitle it to the attention of the theological 
public. It is, in some respects, original in its construction of the ar- 
gument for the truth of the evangelical history. Taking the portrai- 
ture of Christ which is presented in the Gospels, it shows that “ this 
portraiture cannot be an ideal or mythical creation.” The impos- 
sibility of accounting for this portraiture on any other supposition 
than that of its authenticity, is the proposition which the author 
ably and successfully defends. The following are the titles of the 
chapters: I. Introduction; IL. The Portraiture of Jesus as it is 
exhibited in the Gospels; III. The Portraiture of the suffering 
Jesus of the Evangelists; IV. The union of Holiness and Benev- 
olence in the person of the Jesus of the Gospels; V. The Moral 
Teaching of the Lord; VI. The Law of our Religious and Moral 
Development; VII. The Preparations made in the Gentile World 
for the Advent of Christianity ; VIII. The Preparations made by 
Providence for the Introduction of Christianity through the De- 
velopment of Judaism; IX. Messianic Conceptions in the Old 
Testament; X. The Development of Messianic Conceptions be- 
tween the Prophetic Period and the Advent; XI. The Develop- 
ment of Judaism between the Termination of the Prophetic Pe- 
riod and the A@vent; XII. The Portraiture of Christ as it is 
depicted in the Gospels constitutes an Essential Unity ; XIII. 
The limits which can be assigned to the historical Jesus in the 
relation of Christianity on the supposi.ion of His purely Human 
Character; XIV. The Jesus of the Gospels no Mythical Creation; 
XV. The Moral Aspect of our Lord’s Character an Historicai 





* The Jesus of the Evangelists: His Historical Character Vindicated ; or, an 
Examination of the Internal Evidence for Our Lord’s Mission, with reference to 
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Reality ; XVI. The limits of the Period which Authentic History 
assigns as that during which the Conception of the Mythical 
Christ must have been created and developed in its fullness; 
XVII. The Evidence afforded by the Epistles for the early exist- 
ence of the Portraiture of the Christ; XVIII. The Nature and 
Character of the Mythic Gospels; XIX. Features of the Gospels 
which are inconsistent with the supposition of their unhistorical 
character. 

These various topics are treated candidly and in a scholarly 
spirit. The impression of the argument is somewhat weakened 
by the want of severe consecution in the statement of it and by 
the introduction of so many themes which bear on the main prop- 
osition to be sure, and which are instructively handled, but which 
do not always tend directly to establish the case. On the whole, 
the work will be found a very useful one, and it is peculiarly 
timely. 


Harpwick’s Cuurcn Hisrories.*—Among the publications 
of Macmillan & Co. (who have now established a branch of their 
house in New York), the works of the late Archdeacon Hardwick 
are of much value to theologians. His “Christ and other Mas- 


ters” is a thorough survey of the heathen or ethnic religions, 
their history and doctrinal characteristics. The manuals of Church 
History, of which the titles are given below, are not mere com- 
pilations, but exhibit the fruits of original research. At the same 
time, the best works in this department, especially the German 
writers, have been well studied and faithfully used. 


Licurroot’s Epirion or Ciement OF Rome.t—This is the 
first installment of a new edition of the Apostolic Fathers, which 
is to be edited by the learned Hulsean Professor of Divinity at 





* History of the Christian Church, Middle Age. By Cuartes Hanpwick, 
formerly Teller of St. Catharine’s Church and Archdeacon of Ely. Second 
Edition, Edited by Francis Proctor, M.A. Cambridge and London: Maemil- 
lan & Co, 1868. 

* A History of the Christian Church during the Reformation. [Same author 
editor, and publishers, 1865.] 

+S. Clement of Rome, The Two Epistles to the Corinthians, A revised text 
with introduction and notes. By J. B. Lienrroot, D. D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London and Cambridge: 
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Cambridge, Dr. Lightfoot. The commentaries of Dr. Lightfoot 
upon the Epistle to the Galatians and the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians are of the highest merit, and will secure a favorable atten- 
tion to the important literary undertaking which he has now in 
hand. The present volume contains the carefully-revised text of 
the first, or genuine, Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, and 
of the spurious fragment, called the second epistle—together with 
an elaborate introduction and numerous marginal notes. The ju- 
dicious and candid spirit of the edition are everywhere manifest. 
We may adduce, as an example, his remarks on chapter xi. of the 
first epistle—the passage relative to the High Priest, the Priests 
and Levites, on which so much reliance has been placed by High 
Church theologians. “Does the analogy”—between the Old 
Testament Priesthood and the Christian ministry—“ extend to 
the three orders!” The answer to this seems to be that, though 
the episcopate seems to have been widely established in Asia Mi- 
nor at this time (see Philippians, p. 209), this epistle through- 
out only recognizes two orders, presbyters and deacons, as exist- 
ing at Corinth.” “Later writers, indeed, did dwell on the 
analogy of the three-fold ministry; but we cannot argue back 
from them to Clement, in whose epistle the very element of three- 
Joldness, which gives force to such a comparison, is wanting.” 
We cannot agree with everything that is said on this subject by 
Dr. Lightfoot, in this volume and in the Essay on the Ministry, 
which is connected with his work on the Philippians. But the 
points of difference between us would not be very great, and if 
the discussion were always conducted in the enlightened and fair 
spirit which he exhibits, the so-called Episcopal controversy might 
soon be terminated. 


Brxney’s Szermons.*—We need not eat the whole of a pine- 
apple to get some idea of its pungent flavor. As far as we have 
examined this book of sermons, we have received an impression 
that it is one of the strongest contributions to this kind of litera- 
ture that these last days, so fruitful in publications of this sort, 
have produced. The exceedingly high reputation of its author as 
a pulpit-orator is amply sustained by these sermons. While they 
do not possess the elegance and the rare philosophic tone of Rub- 





* Sermons preached in the King’s Weigh-house Chapel, London, 1829-1859. 
By T. Binney, London; Macmillan and Co. 1869. 
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ertson’s discourses, they are superior to Robertson’s sermons in 
robust logic, and strong, clear thought, often presenting most 
forcible and massive views of truth. They are eminently fitted to 
instruct, and to build up the people in the saving doctrines of the 
gospel. Some of them are treatises rather than sermons; and, 
indeed, the author says in his preface, that he has expanded the 
thoughts in some of the sermons after they were delivered. 

We should judge that the main characteristic of Dr. Binney’s 
preaching was a thoughtful, didactic method, calmly explaining 
and reasoning upon the truth, and drawing out by a process of 
steady, close thinking, the richness of the Divine word, though 
sometimes bursting away from the logical method, and rising into 
strains of brief and powerful eloquence. These discourses are 
evidently the elaborated ones of a long ministry. They could not 
be samples of every-day, ordinary, popular preaching, although 
characteristic of the author’s general manner. In a sermon en- 
titled “ Man in Understanding,” the preacher sets forth his own 
conception of what preaching should be, which affords inciden- 
tally a noble description of his own style. He says (p. 99) 
“Preaching may be too elementary, and it may not be elementary 
enough. In some parts of the church, where a very simple style 
of preaching prevails, there is the constant reiteration of just the 
three or four truths which make up what we call the Gospel. 
The people are thus always kept at the alphabet, or in the spelling 
book, or in the shortest and easiest reading lessons, and are 
never introduced to the high arguments which lie beyond, In 
other parts of the church, where a style of preaching more 
abstruse and argumentative prevails, the result is, that theology ig 
taught rather than religion—the preacher becomes more of a 
lecturer or professor going through his argument, than a minister 
in the church speaking ‘to instruction, edification, and comfort ’ 
and giving to the flock its ‘portion of meat in due season.’ The 
danger here is, too, that plain, elementary instruction will be 
gone through, and discussions indulged in, which take too much 
for granted, and for which the people are not prepared. They 
will be like reading the higher authors before the pupils have 
learnt anything of grammar. The great thing is, for Christian 
people to be such thorough ‘men,’ that they may delight in 
being introduced to ‘the deep things of God,’ and may be able 
to benefit by the higher forms of discipline and argument. 
Very simple and elementary preaching is very proper, and very 
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important in it: place; but the Bible is a book which demands, 
both for explanation and defense, a great deal beyond that. The 
character and wants of the age, the popular and plausible forms of 
error, the ignorance in the church, and the subtlety of the world, 
together with the nature, the magnitude, and grandeur, of Christ- 
ian truth, all demand, both in preachers and hearers, greater 
efforts afier that.‘manly understanding’ which includes in it, 
among other things, accurate knowledge and large intelligence in 
relation to all spiritual truth.” 

For the department of sermonizing, which the discourses repre- 
sent, we know of no finer illustrations than these in modern lite- 
rature. The sermons entitled “The Words of Jesus, and what 
underlie them,” “The Blessed God,” and “Salvation by fire, and 
Salvation in fullness,” are peculiarly to be commended for their 
richness of thought and power. The discourse on morality in 
trade, under the title of “ Buying and Selling,” might be profitably 
preached in America as well as in England. 


Lamps, Prrcners, anp Trumpets.*—This volume is the first of 
two series of lectures, printed in England in one work, mostly de- 
livered to the students in Spurgeon’s “ Pastor’s College;” to be 
followed by the reprint of the second series, the latter to be de- 
voted chiefly to examples in our own time, while this is occupied 
mainly with the past. The quaint title, we need not say, is taken 
from the history of Gideon and his three hundred men, their pe- 
culiar implements being conceived of as symbolic of different 
sorts of preachers. It departs from the received standard in 
books of homiletics, being more anecdotal, as the title-page prom- 
ises, and much less formal and technical in its arrangement. In- 
deed, it hardly admits of analysis in a brief notice. The first lec- 
ture consists mainly of notices and sketches of Fox, Whitefield, 
Dawson, and R. Watson, and, going further back, of Bishop An- 
drewes, with extracts of what is called “ the romance of the pulpit,” 
including, also, certain continental preachers in the Reformation, 
such as Alexander de la Croix, Caturce, and another, martyrs, 
with later English and American Methodists, and also Edwards 





* Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets: Lectures on the Vocation of the Preacher, 
illustrated by anecdotes, biographical, historical, and elucidatory, from the Great 
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and again Whitefield. The second lecture treats of the preacher's 
vocation, as instructive and awakening, addressed especially to 
the conscience, and demanding the culture of all our powers. The 
Bible is set forth as a model, and the Hebrew prophets are de- 
picted, with excellent quotations from Dean Stanley. As an exam- 
ple of the Puritans, Henry Smith is described, and among the 
later preachers, still more fully Robert Robinson, the translator 
of Saurin. The Jewish Church is the first subject of the third 
lecture, which gives a representation of Isaiah, and also (the first 
of what the author calls his “ pulpit monographs”) of Paul, as of 
the apostolic age—an animated delineation. The fourth lecture 
is devoted to the early Church, giving accounts of Clemens, Ori- 
gen, Tertullian, Athanasius, Basil, Augustine, and more particu- 
larly Chrysostom. In the fifth, we have the medieval and post- 
medieval preachers, among them noted friars, and an interesting 
account of Segneri (though of the seventeenth century), called 
the Italian Whitefield, with citations, followed by a fuller mono- 
graph of St. Bernard. The sixth lecture treats of the great 
preachers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and is the 
more interesting as commemorating some not now so familiarly~ 
known as they should be, such as Playfere, John Stoughton, Wil- 
kinson (with extracts), Richard Bernard, Trapp, and Everard, 
adding a fuller sketch of the Puritan, Thomas Adams. The sub- 
ject of the seventh is wit, humor, and coarseness in the pulpit, 
with specimens. South is dealt with more severely, and hence 
more justly than by most writers. The next lecture discusses the 
use and abuse of the imagination, and the various forms of illus- 
tration, analogies, parables, allegories, overwrought descriptions, 
and gives an ample description of Christmas Evans. “ The style 
best adapted for usefulness in the pulpit,” is the subject of the 
closing lecture. The author would have the preacher study words 
and cherish enthusiasm, and dissuades him from multiplying other 
interpretations and opinions than his own, and from the declama- 
tory and verbose and excessively smooth styles. Interesting ex- 
tracts are given from Luther, and still more fully from the Abbé 
Mullois’ book, “ The Church and the Pulpit.” Much account is 
made of what is called “the power and accent of conviction,” and 
of preaching to the conscience, Illustrations are taken from 
James Parsons, and full and itteresting extracts from Alexander 
Raleigh, with an appeal for earnestness. From this enumeration 
of the contents, it will be seen that these lectures are fitted to be. 
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an accompaniment rather than a substitute for other homiletic 
treatises. Their style, which is free and lively, as well as their 
arrangement, is more suitable for oral delivery than for the uses 
of a text-book. To students for the ministry they have the more 
value and interest as giving an unusual amount of professional 
and personal information, with many pertinent suggestions and 
wholesome examples, and the general reader will find in them en- 
tertaining reading. Particularly the sketches of Chrysostom and 
St. Bernard merit high commendation. 


A Darty Wa xk wira Gop.*—This is an earnest argument and 
persuasion addressed to Christians of all denominations in behalf 
of the liberal use of property, and especially in behalf of daily 
social worship. First, from Old Testament teachings, showing 
that, in addition to the weekly Sabbath, by appointing the morn- 
ing and evening sacrifice, the three annual festivals, the Sabbatical 
year, and the year of Jubilee, God “ released the Jewish Church 
from toil for the body about one half of the time.” Secondly, 
from the New Testament, showing the practice of our Lord and 
his apostles, and their first followers, especially in connection with 
the day of Pentecost. Then, from later historical testimony, that 
“the daily service introduced by the apostles was continued in 
the Christian Church,” and “generally attended by professing 
Christians, for more than three hundred years,” and “that the 
neglect of it marks the decline of piety in the Church.” The 
same authorities, among the early Fathers and eminent modern 
divines, are cited for more frequent communion than is now 
practised by most churches; and on this point we commend to 
Congregational and Presbyterian ministers the decided judgment 
of Calvin and Edwards. The same thing is argued further from 
the exigencies of the church and the world, and from the blessing 
that has sanctioned daily assemblages for worship. Another 
chapter is devoted to answsring objections. Inferences are drawn 
as to the transientness of revivals and the means of continuing 
them, and the book closes with “an appeal to Christians of every 
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denomination.” The earnest piety of the author pervades all his 
arguments and exhortations. He writes from long and loving 
familiarity with the subject, and most fervent desires for the resto- 
ration of the practice and the power of primitive Christi- 
anity. This fifth edition of his work, published by Darrow, is 
the more valuable for the Memoir prefixed by his son, and the 
accompanying tributes, since his decease, from other ministers. 
“Father Porter,” as he was called, was one of the most saintly 
men in Western New York. We are glad to find his work in in- 
creasing demand. Its circulation cannot fail to further the end 
which above all things he desired. Daily prayer-meetings are so 
much gained in this direction. Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations will do well to avail themselves of this volume in maintain- 
ing such services. We desire to see it circulated as being (what 
is stamped on the cover) “a plea for a daily religious service.” 


New Eprrion or Proressor Fisuer’s Essays on THE SUPER- 
NATURAL.*—The new edition of Professor Fisher’s Essays on the 
Supernatural Origin of Christianity is so much enlarged as to de- 
mand a new notice. It is so much enlarged and improved, that it 
will be necessary for all those critics and students to procure 
and read it, who would be placed at once in possession of the 
present state of literature and opinion, in respect to the subject 
of which it treats. The topics which are here discussed must 
force themselves upon the attention of every clergyman to whom 
is committed the important duty of defending the testimony con- 
cerning Jesus, and of every thinking man whose faith is assailed 
by the manifold unbeliefs that are current in every community. 
The candor, ability, and conclusiveness of the discussions con- 
tsined in these Essays have been universally acknowledged. The 
additions made to this enlarged edition consist of an elaborate 
Introduction of thirty-eight pages, presenting a brief summary of 
the philosophical and critical aspects of the questions concerning 
the Supernatural Origin of Christianity; and an Appendix of forty 
pages, consisting of a series of supplementary notes which are, 
in fact, extensions of the several Essays. Both these additions to 
the volume add very greatly to its value. Since the publication of 
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the first edition, great advances have been made in the state of 
opinion in regard to many of the leading topics. Important con- 
cessions have been made by the boldest critics, and the questions 
in dispute between historical and philosophical writers are narrowed 
down to fewer points, and are brought within more definite limits. 
The questions can be easily apprehended by any persons who will 
take the trouble to acquaint themselves with them, and, when they 
are once stated, with the arguments for and against. The adver- 
saries of Christianity, whether in or out of so-called Christian 
pulpits, make the meanwhile noisy and confident boastings that 
the learning and science of the world are against the supernatural 
and the miraculons. A multitude of superficial thinkers, and of 
active minded readers, believe what they hear often asserted and 
rarely disproved. The unreading defenders of the truth, whether 
they are Jearned or unlearned, are frightened out of their wits, 
lest this boasting may have some terrible significance of reality, or 
they hide their heads perhapsinthesand. Let them acquaint them- 
selves fully with the utmost that these foes of Christianity have to 
offer, and they will prosecute their vocation and hold their faith 
with clearer heads and lighter hearts. The new edition of these 
Essays is emphatically a book for the times. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Presipent Farrcntrp’s Morar Puatiosopny.*—President 
Fairchild’s Treatise on Moral Philosophy was prepared to be 
used as a text-book in Colleges and High Schools, and is in most 
respects admirably fitted for these uses. In its leading principles 
it is very similar to the two treatises by President Hopkins, but in 
its details it is more directly and felicitously constructed with 
reterence to the convenience of learners and teachers. The style is 
clear, the sentiments upon many delicate questions of practical 
ethics are, in the main, true and just, and the tone and spirit are 
eminently elevated and Christian. 

The controversial attitude of a work of this kind towards the 
late Dr. Taylor seems to us entirely inexplicable and unfortunate. 
There was no occasion for introducing any such reference at all in 
a college text-book. The author does not attempt to give any 
other than the most general classification of ethical theories, His 
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selection is narrow even from English writers, and his notices of 
these are merely casual and unsatisfactory. That the views of 
a single American theologian, whose doctrines and influence on 
s0 many points were so nearly akin to those of the Oberlin 
school, should have been singled out for adverse criticism in a 
work designed for elementary studies, seems to us an offense 
against good taste and good feeling, and to exemplify a provincial 
tendency which we had a right to expect that the Oberlin gentle- 
men, and especially their catholic minded President, had altogeth- 
er outgrown. 

President Fairchild writes as follows: “ Of those which account 
happiness the supreme good, there are again two classes; first, 
the theories which represent one’s own happiness as the ultimate 
aim and grand motive of all virtuous action; and secondly, those 
which regard the happiness of all general well-being, as the end. 
Of the writers that have maintained the first view, Paley in 
England, and Dr. Taylor of New Haven, may be taken as repre- 
sentatives. The second view has been maintained by Priestly and 
Bentham in England, Jouffroy in France, and Presidents Edwards, 
Dwight, and Finney in America, with others less prominent. 
Each of these writers has his peculiar views and modes of state- 
ment, but the theories may still be embraced in two general 
classes.” pp. 104, 5. 

In another passage he speaks of the second class of theories as 
those “which make happiness the sole good, but find the grand 
motive for action not in self-love or desire of good, but in the 
value of the good wherever perceived. All good is to be chosen 
and pursued ; and this choice of good is benevolence, which alone 
is virtuous action. Many writers have failed to distinguish be- 
tween these two classes of theories, and have applied to them 
both the term utilitarianism, which is no more applicable to the 
doctrine of benevolence, as set forth by President Edwards and 
President Finney, than to the transcendental views of Zeno and 
Kant.” p. 113. 

Of this classification we observe that the points of opposition be- 
tween the two classes are not necessarily exclusive of another, 
Neither President Edwards, nor Dr. Dwight, nor Dr. Taylor, 
would have contended that “the desire of one’s own happiness as 
the ultimate aim and grand motive of all virtuous action” in the 
sense in which they used these or similar phrases—-were exclusive of 
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or antagonist to “a regard to the happiness of all and general 
well-being as the end.” 

Next, the classification according to which Dr. Taylor is placed 
with Paley, and separated from Dwight and Edwards, seems to 
us entirely arbitrary and unwarranted. ll the pupils of Dr. 
Taylor know, and the readers of Dr. Taylor’s writings ought to 
be able to discover, that the system of Dr. Taylor was totally 
opposed to that of Paley in its so zalled utilitarian characteristic : 
that the “for the sake of everlasting happiness” of Paley stands 
for an entirely different motive from “the acting from a regard to 
their own well-being” spoken of by Dr. Taylor. An attorney 
trying a case before a country justice might argue that the passa- 
ges quoted from the two proved a coincidence in their theories, 
but no person who had studied the systems of both writers 
ought to confound the two, so far as their doctrine of the desire 
of happiness is conccrned, much less in respect to the spirit of 
their teachings. 

The separation of Dr. Taylor from Drs. Dwight and Edwards, 
is, in our view, equally unwarrantable. The views of Dr. Dwight 
may be found in his System of Theology, Sermons 97, 98, and 99, 
the last of which is entitled “ Utility the Foundation of Virtue,” 
and in this the doctrine is explained and defended, that “ virtue 
is founded in utility.” It is true that Dr. Dwight did not raise 
distinctly the questions which Dr. Taylor answers in respect to the 
universal and fundamental character of the generic subjective 
desire of happiness, which is common to all special desires, and 
establishes a relation to itself which is common to every objective 
motive, but his doctrine was the same in principle, and is occa. 
sionally announced in words. In Sermon 97, the truly good man 
is described as one “who seeks his happiness in doing good.” 
President Edwards subjects the question to a more careful analy- 
sis with the following results, which we give in his own language : 
“ Negatively, charity or the spirit of Christian love is not con- 
trary to all self-love. It is not a thing contrary to Christianity 
that a man should love, or which is the same thing, should love 
his own happiness.” “That a man should love his own happi- 
ness is as necessary to his nature as the faculty of will is; and it 
is impossible that such a love should be destroyed in any other 
way than by destroying his own being. The saints love their own 
happiness. Yea, those that are perfect in happiness, the saints 
and angels in heaven, love their own happiness; otherwise that 
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happiness which God hath given them would be no happiness to 
them ; for that which any one does not love, he cannot enjoy any 
happiness in.” 

Affirmatively—“ the inordinateness of self-love does not consist 
in our love of our own happiness being absolutely censidered too 
great in degree. I do not suppose it can be said of any, that their 
love to their own happiness, if we consider that love absolutely 
and not comparatively, can be in too high a degree, or that it is 
a thing that is liable either to increase or dimunition. For I 
apprehend that self-love, in this sense, is not a result of the fall 
but is necessary, and what belongs to the nature of all intelligent 
beings, and that God has made it alike in all; and that saints and 
sinners, and all alike, love happiness, and have the same unaltera- 
ble and instinctive inclination to desire and seek it.” 

“ Aman may love himself as‘much as one can, and may be in 
the exercise of a high degree of love to his own happiness, cease- 
lessly longing for it, and yet he may so place that happiness, that 
in the very act of seeking it he may be in the high exercise of love 
to God; as, for example, when the happiness that he longs for is to 
enjoy God, or to behold his glory, or to hold communion with 
God, or a man may place his happiness in glorifying God. It may 
seem to him the greatest happiness that he can conceive of, to give 
God glory as he may do, and he may long for this happiness. 
And in longing for it, he loves that which he looks on as his hap- 
piness; for if he did not love what in this case he esteemed his 
own happiness, he would not long for it, and to love his own hap- 
piness is to love himself. And yet, in the same act, he loves God 
because he places his happiness in God, for nothing can more 
properly be called love to any being or thing, than to place our 
happiness in it. And so persons may place their happiness con- 
siderably in the good of others, their neighbors for instance, and 
desiring the happiness that consists in seeking their good, they 
may, in seeking it, love themselves, and their own happiness.” 
Charity and its Fruits. 229-239 passim. We have no room to 
comment on the other criticisms of the author upon Dr. Taylor's 
theory. Nor need we, for if he fundamentally misconceives it 
in its relation to that of President Edwards, it will occasion no 
surprise that he should misunderstand or misrepresent it in other 
aspects. > 
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Pror. Bascom’s “ Prrivcietes or PsycnoLocy ”* gives ample 
indications of active and iudependent thinking in the right 
direction. In all the positions which he takes he is directly 
opposed to the sensational and associational systems which are 
just now so much in fashion, and are at once so plausible at the 
first view, and so unsatisfactory on closer inspection. Many of 
the fandamenial assumptions of these systems are ably exposed, 
and the material analogies by which they have been occasioned are 
clearly pointed out and satisfactorily set aside, On several single 
topics the author has made good positions, which he has ably de- 
fénded. The work was not designed to serve as a complete dis- 
cussion of the whole subject so much as to lay the foundations of 
a system, and in a general way to indicate their application to a 
few classes of facts, and of questions in dispute. It is therefore 
rather a series of Essays or Studies in the Science of Psychology, 
than a complete exhibition of the Science itself. The writer of a 
book of this sort gains to himself an advantage in that he is ex- 
empt from the obligation to work out in detail ail the inferences 
and applications of his principles, and to show their consistency 
with the facts of experience. Then he may allow himself a far 
more liberal use of figurative language than is accorded to a 
writer whose problem holds him to a diction that is more strict 
and severe. We observe that Professor Bascom has availed him- 
self very freely of the last named liberty ; to an extent which 
many critics would scarcely approve. We do not believe in 
hypercriticism upon such a point, and would by no means reject 
metaphorical language in the service of philosophy. Nor would we 
restrict a writer from following the bent of his own genius in the 
choice of the metaphors which he thinks fit to employ, provided 
the metaphors do not mislead, and are never made the substitutes 
for careful analysis and systematic coherence. We dare not 
assert that Professor Bascom is never misled by the exuberance of 
his own fancy and the confidence of his own active and eager intel- 
lect to use expressions which offend even a very catholic taste, and 
deceive his own honest mind. Such phrases as “ cross-lots,” and 
“ log-chained with logical relations,” do not help any argument, 
nor do they please the taste of ordinary men. 

We find some difficulty in determining and accepting the 
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author’s doctrine of the nature of consciousness. On page 17, 
he says, “Consciousness is commensurate with all mental states 
and acts. It accompanies feeling as thinking, and volition as 
much as either. The only possible way in which a mental state or 
act can be testified to, is by consciousness.” ‘ Consciousness is 
neither a knowing, nor a feeling, nor a willing; is neither this nor 
that mental act, but a condition common to them all, a field in 
which they appear, in which they arise and make proof of their 
existence.” “Conscioasness gives—we use familar language, a 
more careful expression would be, in consciousness is found—the 
mere fact of a mental state, whether one of thought, feeling, or 
volition.” 

On page 18, he speaks of “wrongly regarding consciousness 
as a faculty giving direct testimony to certain things, instead of 
something involved in the very fact of knowing and feeling, 
making them what they are.” Still further: “It is with most an 
unusual effort of mind to direct attention to interior phenomena ;”— 
and again, “ Neither are the several phases of mind observed as 
transpiring, but as remembered.” 

On page 30, after insisting on page 29 that consciousness not 
only is not a form of knowing, nor the power a faculty of knowe 
ing, but that it has no more to do with knowing than with feel- 
ing, so that we might as properly say, “ we feel that we know,” 
or that “ we know that we feel ;” he proceeds to assert, “ mind, by 
virtue of its own nature as mind, does and suffers what it does and 
suffers, consciously under this simple, peculiar, and inexplicable 
condition of being aware of its own acts, etc.” 

On page 50, in speaking of the faculties of the intellect and of 
sense as the first class of these faculties, he thus defines: “The 
sense includes two and quite diverse sources of knowledge, the 
power of perception, and the immediate cognizance which the 
mind has of its own states,” asserting most clearly that whether 
consciousness be a power of knowledge or not, there is a power 
by which we do know these states. 

But on page 76, he calls this very inner sense by the name of 
consciousness, and says, * Consciousness, or the inner sense, the 
remaining means of a direct knowledge of phenomena, requires but 
a brief notice ;” and then, in the second sentence after, “ self-con- 
sciousness, or consciousness or the inner sense, is not a method of 
the mind’s action, is not a faculty of perception.” And again. 
“ We cannot readily speak of this knowledge which the mind has 
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of its own phases of activity, without seeming to imply more 
than we intend; to impiy an explicit form or faculty, or means of 
knowing.” 

On pages 154, 5, 6, the author endeavors to explain what he 
contends is the necessary “confusion of language,” by making 
consciousness to be one of the regulative ideas of the reason. 
The reasons for this view are, that as an essential condition of 
mental or physical phenomena it is analogous to space in its rela- 
tion to material objects, “What space is to material facts, con- 
sciousness is to intellectual facts, the interpreting light under 
which they occur. The words we constantly apply to it recog- 
nize this relation—-we say, ‘ the field of consciousness,’ ‘ trans- 
piring in consciousness,’ ‘coming up into the light of conscious- 
ness,’ ‘the flow of consciousness ’—that is of thought, feeling in 
consciousness. These and like expressions are shaped under an 
image in which consciousness is presented as an arena of mental 
movements, as is space of physical events.” There is much more 
to the same purport in which we are struck with the singular 
facility with which the writer interchanges the language of 
imagery with the language of science, and leaps from loose re- 
semblances to well-grounded analogies. The reason why space 
should be classed among what in the language of Kant are called 
regulative ideas, and why consciousness should not be so classed, 
in our opinion, lies in this—that space, or its relations, belongs to 
the class which he denominates “synthetic ideas, a priori;” the 
difference, when expressed in other language, being that space is 
necessary, a priori, to the conception of matter, because we 
necessarily presuppose it in order that any conception of matter 
may be possible, while consciousness is found by the analysis of 
mental phenomena to be an element constantly present, and there- 
fore always evolved from an analysis of a mental state. It is not 
known, a priori, to be a condition essential to the conception of 
mental phenomena, but only actually observed to be a constituent 
attendant in fact. 

We are by no means certain that this distinction will satisfy the 
author that he has inadvertently classed consciousness among the 
ideas of the Reason. On our part, we must confess ourselves 
entirely unconvinced that the consciousness which is so often 
spoken of by him as that which is “aware of,” “testifies of,” 
“takes immediate cognizance of,” “observes,” “ directs attention 
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to,” “is the means of a direct knowledge of” the mental or 
psychical state, is neither an act nor a power of knowledge. 
Whether the criticism which we have offered only results 
“from the facile application of previous opinions to detached 
points,” or whether it proceeds from a “discussion of the prin- 
ciples involved, less penetrative and systematic than that here 
presented” by the author, we must leave others to decide. 


Lecxy’s History or Evropgan Morats.*—These two volumes 
exhibit abundant evidence of very extensive’and various reading, 
and of rapid and rather superficial generalization; the results of 
which are expressed iu a very clear but somewhat artificial style. 
The History of European Morals may not be as brilliant or as 
thoughtful as the History of Rationalism, but it gives evidence of 
the same superior powers which caused that work to produce so 
profound an impression. If judged of by the promise of its title, 
however, it can by no means be pronounced a superior work. As 
a history of the theory of morals, it has few claims to considera- 
tion. Asahistory of the practical doctrines, or of the practices of 
Christendom, it is singularly unfaithful to its theme, abounding as 
it does in extraneous matter, and wandering off into manifold dis- 
cussions which are far from being pertinent to the subject. The 
title of the book should be, a Discourse on the influence of 
Christianity upon the Morals of Europe, being an argument to 
show that from both the good which it achieved and failed to 
achieve, itsclaims to supernatural origin are not made good. This 
position is nowhere distinctly avowed. Indeed, the author 
seems to shrink from avowing what his own opinion is—giving the 
impression, notwithstanding other tokens of a frank and noble 
mind, that he dares not take his position and come squarely up to 
it and defend it. He insinuates rather than asserts, he intimates 
rather than argues. When he seems brought by the force of his 
own arguments very nearly to the point of avowing a conclusion, 
he turns off the attention of the reader in the opposite direction, 
by some vague declamation, or surprises him by some concession 
which was the last thing which in such a connection the reader 
would look for. In short, the whole tone of the author, with re- 
spect to the question which he is all the while arguing, is timid and 
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evasive, and clearly shows, either that he has not formed definite 
opinions upon the most important positions connected with the sub- 
ject which he discusses, or has not the manliness to avow them. 
One conspicuous instance of this cannot escape the most superficial 
reader. Chapter III. he devotes to the conversion of Rome, occupy- 
ing one hundred and fifty pages exclusively with this subject, giv- 
ing pause the meanwhile to the History of Morals in Europe. 
Most of this chapter is occupied with the consideration of the 
“ Theory which attributes the conversion of the Empire to the evi- 
dences of Miracles.” In the discussion of this topic he takes 
ground in regard to the influence and credibility of miracles which 
would be entirely incompatible with the truth of the gospel history. 
He takes it so broadly, and reaffirms it so often, and enforces and 
reénforces it by such a variety of considerations as to leave the 
impression that it would be the height of unreason for any sane 
man to believe that the gospel records are true. And yet he is 
careful to call the attention of his readers to the fact that the 
origin of Christianity does not come within the range of his argu- 
ment; that he is concerned only with its progress in the third 
century, and the miracles by which some believe it to have been 
aided at that late period. But he does not remind them, that the 
positions which he has taken in respect to their credibility would 
be fatal to their reception when reported by any class of witnesses, 
and in support of any doctrines. At this juncture he treats his 
readers, on pp. 412-13, to one of the most eloquent, as it is one of 
the most truthful, passages of the work, on the manifold adapta- 
tions of Christianity to the moral and affectional nature of man. 
But that a system so wonderfully fitted to attract and move man 
could have had a human origin, he does not stay to demonstrate, 
nor does he make a suggestion to support the theory which he 
manifestly would have his readers receive by “ induction,” that its 
origin could not be supernatural, We are at a loss to understand 
why, in a History of European Morals, the question of the 
miraculous in Christianity should have been introduced at all, and 
more particularly why, if its supernatural origin should have been 
incidentally treated, the peculiarities of Christianity as a moral 
system, should not have been fully set forth and carefully dis- 
criminated from those of the Pagan system, and the bearing of 
these peculiarities upon its claims to divine origination squarely 
met and frankly disposed of. We respect the manliness if we do 
not share in the views of Theodore Parker, when he says of the 
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miracles of the Gospels, “I cannot receive such facts on such evi- 
dence ;” as well as when he refers the marvelous moral superiority 
of their doctrines to the elevated and purified intuitional power of 
the great teacher. But we do not respect the indirection of a 
writer who drags in the question of miracles in the last century, 
and does not choose to face ii as it presents itself in the first, and 
only casually notices the only aspect of Christianity with which 
he was directly concerned. Is it because the English pluck is 
dying out, or is it because the fear of social ostracism is so terri- 
ble to literary men, or is it because conscience and the traditions 
of childhood still retain so strong a hold, that the Rationalism of 
so many English writers is indirectly avowed and so sneakingly 
defended ? 

We observe, again, that in the prosecution of what we have 
stated to be Mr. Lecky’s real theme, he dwells at great length on 
the frightful abuses both of doctrine and practice which prevailed 
in the Christian church, and were sanctioned by its leading teach- 
ers and rulers, The picture, as he presents it, is at once disgust- 
ing and revolting in the extreme. These details, we are sorry to 
say, are so presented, and the argument founded on them is so 
managed as to enforce the impression that the system and the 
society which could err so grossly and so perseveringly in respect 
to points of such great importance, could lay no claim to divine 
origination or superintendence. We would remind our readers, 
and would like to be able to suggest to all the readers of Mr. 
Lecky’s History, that the moral perversions and corruptions of 
morals in the early Christian church, are as fully exposed and as 
impressively set forth by modern Christian writers as they are by 
this half paganized, ethical critic of the school of Shaftesbury— 
that among others the well known Isaac Taylor has dwelt upon 
them as fully and as frankly as Mr. Lecky, but with a different ap- 
plication of the facts to the argument than that which is insinuated, 
but not avowed, by the latter. 

Mr. Lecky belongs to a peculiar school of historical writers, 
whose numbers are increasing, and whose influence is rapidly aug- 
mented in English literature, of whom Buckle and Draper are 
representatives; who are enormous readers, hasty generalizers, 
superficial critics, credulous receivers of second-hand facts and in- 
ferences,—men who owe in part their ability to make an im 
pression as writers by the very recklessness with which they use 
facts, provided they are effective in an ambitious period, or round 
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out a defective argument. Their attitude toward Christianity is 
decorous and respectful—nay, it is emphatically such, because 
they conceal their real opinions, and rather insinuate than declare 
them out of the very excess of their candor and moral refinement. 
We do not know which to dislike the most, the infidelity which 
they hesitate to avow, or the want of manliness which they cannot 
conceal. 

We ought not to omit the very long introductory discussion 
upon ethical theories with which the author begins his history- 
The author’s want of critical ability and of philosophical dis- 
crimination is most obvious in his treatment of this topic. His 
failures to do justice to the doctrines which he rejects is very con- 
spicuous, when it is compared with that of any able historian of 
ethical systems—whether English or German. Kant, for ex- 
ample, belongs to the same ethical school with Mr. Lecky, but 
Kant’s representations of the doctrines of the opposite party are 
immeasurably more profound and just than those of the latter. 
While in the last there are abundant quotations, much parade of 
reading, and no little plausibility in the impression which he 
makes, there is the most decisive evidence that he is not at home 
in the field in which he so ambitiously bears himself with such 
assured confidence. 

It is not to be overlooked, that Mr, Lecky, like Miss Cobbe, the 
author of the “ Essay upon Intuitive Morais,” really, though not 
avowedly, urges the Kautian theory in its Anti-Christian appli- 
cation in the introduction, and throughout his entire treatise. 


Prorressor Everett’s “Science or Tuovcnt”* is not a 
System of Logic in the ordinary sense of the phrase as it is used 
by English students. It is not a treatise upon the Art of Deduc- 
tion or the Methods of Induction, nor upon “the Science of the 
Laws of Thought as Thought,” as Logic is defined by Hamilton. 
In the language of the author, it is the Science of Sciences—or 
“the Science of those generalized conceptions and relations 
which are present in all the Sciences.” This Science, as thus 
treated, is coincident with Metaphysics whenever Metaphysics is 
either intelligently or carefully discriminated from Logic on the 
one hand, or the ultimate principles of a special Science on the other 





* The Science of Thought; A System of Logic. By Cumantes Carroit 
Everett. Boston: William V. Spencer. 1669, 
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hand. The abundant and varied applications of this First Science, 
first of all to the methods of reasoning, and next to the special 
Sciences which are arranged under its categories, is the justifica- 
tion of the author for calling his work “The Science of Logic.” 
In this he follows Hegel, who has been followed by a great num- 
ber of German writers. Not only does he follow Hegel in this 
respect, but he avowedly adopts his method of developing 
the Science, as well as in many of his special doctrines, That 
he does not do this blindly or implicitly, is manifest from his 
original method of treating many themes, and from some im- 
portant deviations from Hegel’s own doctrines. The work is ad- 
mirably written, so far as simplicity and finish of style, variety of 
illustrations, and amplitude of knowledge are concerned. No 
reader who is competent to understand the volume, can fail to be 
delighted with much that it contains. The Hegelian method of 
beginning with the highest generalizations is, in our view, prac- 
tically objectionable, because it frightens many a reader at the 
outset who is fully qualified to understand the subject when differ- 
ently treated, and because it exposes him to be misled by fanciful 
analogies. No writer has the confiding reader so completely 
in his power as the dealer in nebulous abstractions, if only he can 
make them iridescent with the varied hues reflected from a brill- 
iant imagination, and apparently real by the multiform shadows 
cast upon them by skillfully managed illustrations. Cloudland 
is thus not only made a gorgeous land to the admiring pupil, but 
it is easily confounded with solid land when it is passed offas 
such by dexterous manipulations which often may deceive even 
the magician himself. 

We have neither room nor inclination for special criticisms upon 
the volume before us. To be at all satisfactory, they must be 
given at length. Reserving to ourselves the liberty to do this 
on another occasion, we have no hesitation in recommending the 
volume as one of marked ability and interest to the students of 
Philosophy, 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Mowmsen’s History or Rome.*—This work, at its first appear- 
ance, seventeen or eighteen years ago, took the German public by 
surprise. Its author was known as a learned and profound inves- 
tigator in the fields of Roman law, history, and archeology. But 
few probably had suspected the force and fire that he had in him. 
The powers evinced in this history, the masterly grouping and 
massing of his material, the skill with which he subordinates de- 
tails to general effects, the vivid reality of his conceptions, the 
glowing intensity of his language,—these are qualities very differ- 
ent from those which we are wont to associate with the legist and 
the antiquarian. The book was intended to be popular in the best 
sense of the word, one that could be read and understood by all 
persons of sufficient intelligence to feel a real interest in its sub- 
ject. The anthor throws aside his whole apparatus of learned re- 
search, and addresses himself to the task of setting forth in the 
simplest, clearest, most effective way the results of his study, the 
view of Roman antiquity which he has been led to form in his 
own mind. He gives very few notes and fewer references to authori- 
ties. He carries on no polemic, either against prevailing opinions 
from which he finds occasion to dissent, or in vindication of opin- 
ions which are peculiar to himself. He trusts to the general im- 
pression of coherence, harmony, and probability which his views 
presented in order will make on the mind of the reader. It is not 
to be denied that this method has certain advantages over that of 
Grote and Arnold, who allow us to see something of the nature 
and degree of the evidence on which their statements are founded, 
and, where opinions vary, something of the arguments by which 
they are supported. Unity of effect and distinctness of impression 
are doubtless more or less impaired by this process of criticism. 
Yet we must confess a preference, on the whole, for the less brill- 
iant and impressive method. We like to know the character of 
the ground which we have to traverse, whether it is a rock on 
which we may tread firmly, or a bog which may give way under 
our footsteps. We wish to have the means of distinguishing what 





* The History of Roms. By Taropor Momsen; translated, with the author's 
sanction and additions, by the Rev. Witiiam P. Dickson, D. D. With a preface 
by Dr. Leonsanp Scumrrz, New Edition, in four volumes, Volumel. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway. 1869. 12mo. pp. xix. 685. 
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is certain from what is only more or less probable, what is agreed 
in by all the best writers from what is peculiar to one or two of 
them. And the effect on our mind of Mommsen’s method is to 
inspire a vague feeling of distrust, which is anything but satis- 
‘ factory; we hesitate to rely on many things which, if a course 
like Grote’s had been pursued, we might have seen to be perfectly 
trustworthy. 

It can hardly be said of Mommsen that he has a judicial mind. 
The intensity with which he holds his main conclusions makes it 
scarcely possible for him to be quite impartial as to matters con- 
nected with and bearing upon them. He sees everything in the 
light of those general opinions and convictions which he has been 
led to form. This is strikingly shown in his treatment of Julius 
Cwsar. He has been deeply impressed with the political sagacity 
of Cesar, as comprehending better than any of his contemporaries 
the real circumstances of the time, its tendencies, necessities, and 
possibilities. But from this he goes on almost to the length of in- 
vesting his hero with political omniscience and infallibility. He 
vindicates every step in his career, as inspired by profound wis- 
dom, and demanded by the true interests of the Roman world. 
He fails to do justice to the really able and honest men of the 
senatorian party. Cicero and Cato he treats with undisguised 
contempt. The cynical scorn with which he speaks of all persons 
for whom he has conceived a feeling of dislike is often unpleasing 
when it is not wholly unjust, and is an undeniable blemish in his 
history. 

The volume before us is the first of four, and comes down to the 
close of the war with Pyrrhus, and the subjection of Italy to the 
Roman power. The history of the Kings, from Romulus to Tar- 
quin the Proud, our author looks upon as unhistorical and un- 
trustworthy. He shows it less respect than Arnold, who gives us 
the traditional narrative, but in a quaint quasi-Biblical style, which 
is intended to mark its legendary character. A similar course 
has been taken by Dr. Ihne in his recently published history of 
early Rome. But Mommsen does not even tell the story; he 
alludes to it frequently; he presupposes an acquaintance with it 
on the part of his readers; but he omits it from his pages. Even 
the early history of the republic, down to the burning of the 
city by the Gauls, he regards as, to a great extent, mythical, 
and contents himself with the merest sketch, touching only 
on events which stand connected with constitutional changes. 
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On these changes he is very full, tracing political forms and insti- 
tutions from their beginnings in times much earlier than the 
establishment of the republic. It is curious bow much can be 
made out as to these points in long periods for which we have 
no history in the ordinary sense of the word. It is a fact which 
gives evidence of that genius for political organization which ex- 
isted, to a degree never surpassed (perhaps never equaled) else- 
where, in these primitive Italican communities. There is a logical 
coherence in the political system of the early Romans, and an or- 
derly progress and conservative steadiness about the changes it 
underwent, that make it possible to trace it back step by step 
through the twilight of the mythic and semi-historical periods, 
But Mommsen does not confine himself to the political life and 
progress of the Romans. Language, Law, Religion, Industry, 
Trade, Art, Literature, all the phases of Roman activity and civili- 
zation, receive his attention, and are discussed with masterly 
power. There is in these chapters a fullness of thought, an inex- 
haustible wealth of ideas and suggestions, which make the book a 
marvel of historic composition. 

The translation, by Dr. Dickson, is one of the best which have 
been made from German into English; it may take rank with 
Carlyle’s version of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister and Felton’s ver- 
sion of Menzel’s History of German Literature. It is described 
in Dr. Schmitz’s Introduction as a labor of love on the part of the 
translator ; and the comparison of a few pages with the German 
original is enough to show that it has been made with uncommon 
patience and painstaking. A long German sentence is often 
broken up into two or three English ones, a change imperatively 
demanded by the different genius of the two languages; but in 
other respects the translator follows very closely in the track of 
his author, The peculiarities of Mommsen’s style are reflected 
with much skill and felicity. This is the more creditable to Dr. 
Dickson, because those peculiarities are such as to impose unusual 
difficulties on a translator. The style is not that dignified, decor- 
ous, conventional mode of expression which we find in most his- 
tories. Mommsen, like Grote, is ready to use any phraseology 
which most vividly or forcibly expresses his meaning. He/draws 
freely from the language of the club room, the stock exchange, 
the daily newspaper. He goes beyond Grote in the freedom with 
which he introduces spicy and stinging colloquialisms which have 
hardly gained a place for themselves in polite literature. Dr, Dick- 
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son has enjoyed a peculiar advantage from being in communication 
with his author, who has examined the version sheet by sheet, 
making the suggestions and corrections which seemed to him 
desirable. The reader of this book may feel a confidence scldom 
allowed to the readers of translations, that he has before him the 
true intent and actual meaning of the foreign author. 


Mr. Henry Crans Rosrson’s “ Diary,”* etc., ete., is not 
equal in interest to Boswell’s Life of Johnson, but it deserves to 
be ranked with it for its importance as a contribution to the 
History of Literature, and of literary men. Mr. Robinson was 
not a Boswell in his exclusive and long continued devotion toa 
single hero, but with many qualities vastly higher and nobler than 
his, he resembled him in the strong and self-forgetting interest 
which he felt for a succession of heroes; beginning with Goethe 
and ending with F. W. Robertson. This series extended over a long 
succession of years, from before 1790 to 1866. The temperament 
of Robinson was the reverse of the nil admirari. On the con- 
trary, he carried his amiable interest in distinguished men, espe- 
cially in men distinguished in literature, to an almost childish ex- 
treme. Being by good or bad fortune born a dissenter, he was 
shut out from the University life, and the University studies of 
England , butas a compensation he went to Germany in 1800, 
when it was comparatively rare for an Englishman to think of the 
German language or of German literature at all, and when the 
rising suns of German genius had scarcely sent a ray of their 
brightness to the self-occupied and the self-satisfied little island, 
which was then absorbed in putting down Napoleonism and uphold- 
ing British supremacy. In Germany he spent more than five 
years, became acquainted apparently with everybody who was 
worth knowing, including Madame de Stael, then in quasi exile 
from Paris; was on somewhat familiar terms with Goethe, and re- 
turned home in 1805 to be stared at somewhat as a visitant from 
the moon or Timbuctoo. 

He was for a while established as a writer and forcign editor for 
the London Times, and finally entered upon the practice of the 
law as Barrister. Directly upon his return he resumed his 





* Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson, Bar- 
rister at Law, F. 8. A. Selected and edited by Tuomas Sarier, Ph. D, In two 
volumes, Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1870. 
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acquaintance with the literary men of England who had become 
famous or who were just rising into notice, and established him- 
self on a more or less intimate footing with very many of the most 
distinguished. Coleridge he knew intimately. In the family of 
Charles Lamb he was a frequent visitant, and a trusted and loving 
friend. With Southey he was a frequent correspondent. With 
Edward Irving and Basil Montague he associated freely. To 
Samuel Rogers’ breakfasts he was a never to be omitted guest. 
To Walter Savage Landor he cleaved with unshaken constancy, 
and was one of the few whom Landor trusted when he distrusted 
all the world beside. Wordsworth, however, was the magnus 
Apollo of the later half of Robinson's life. He early gave in his 
adhesion to his theory of poetry; he was his staunch defender on 
all occasions, and in all societies; he was admitted to the most 
unreserved familiarity at his house, For many years before the 
death of the Poet, he made a Christmas visit at Rydal, and was 
one of the warmest and sincerest mourners at the Poet's death. 

His relations to the Political and Religious development of his 
time were intimate and most interesting. He was from the first 
a Liberal in Politics, and associated with the better class of leaders 
in every description of political .and social progress and reform. 
He was one of the foremost among the founders, and among the 
most liberal and devoted of the friends, of the London University 
and of University College. His religious and theological opin- 
ions were singularly unsettled from the first, and remained vacil- 
lating to the last. From being almost a follower of Godwin, he 
came at last to be a Broad-churchman of the type of Robertson 
and sympathized most warmly with the theologians and religionists 
of hisschool, From the beginning to the end of his life, Robinson 
was cheery, sympathizing, gentle, hopeful, and earnest, and yet, as 
it would seem, ever driven by the genius of unrest. 

This long-lived man, who knew everybody, and was interested 
in everybody and in everything, kept a diary with great minute- 
ness, wrote an abundance of long letters, and recorded in a familiar 
way his Reminiscences of the more important events and person- 
ages whom he had seen. From these materials, these volumes were 
selected and are very judiciously edited. They are an invalua- 
ble and most suggestive record of the literary, political, religious, 
and personal history of three-fourths of a century, during one of 
the most fruitful periods which the world has ever seen. As such 
they will be considered necessary to every library. 
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Baron Bunsen’s Memorrs* have at last been brought within 
the reach and the means of many of his admirers, in this second 
and greatly improved edition. We say greatly improved, because 
itis so much abridged. The first edition was too bulky to be 
read with facility or pleasure, containing as it did a vast amount 
of matter interesting only to special students in respect to his pe- 
culiar theories, the political history and changes of Great Britain 
and Germany, with many trivial family and personal details which 
might well be spared even by his most devoted admirers. The 
narrative was heavy and dragging, and the whole impression of 
the book was one of unwieldiness. We have in its place a con- 
densed biography of one of the most remarkable men of modern 
times — liberal, cultured, and earnestly Christian, the friend of 
Niebuhr and Arnold, as well as of everything that was good and 
true, having faith in progress in Science, Theology, and Politics, 
and not doubting in the least that Christianity is the friend of 
progress, and would in its turn be befriended thereby. 

As a scholar, Bunsen was a model for his diligence, his enter- 
prise, and his manysidedness. His learning was not always the 
most exact, but for breadth and activity he was an example worthy 
of admiration. As a statesman he was honest, open, and nobly 
true to his faith in honor and duty and in patriotic zeal. Though 
the cherished friend of his King, he dared to dissent from his 
policy in church and state at critical moments to both, and to be 
true to his own convictions at the peril of the loss of his place 
and of the confidence of his cherished royal friend. As a Chris- 
tian he ever bore nearest to his heart the honor of Christ and the 
prosperity of His Church; but he believed that science and truth 
were the servants of both, and should be liberally and boldly fol- 
lowed, without fear of apparent consequences. He compiled a 
book of hymns for the service of public worship, and for years 
labored at his Bibelwerk, in the faith that the Scriptures might 
be so expounded as not to be an offense to scholars and cultivated 
men. One does not need to accept his interpretations to admire 
the spirit in which he conceived them, nor need we be insensible to 


* Memoirs of Baron Bunsen, late Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extra- 
ordinary of his Majesty Frederick William 1V., at the Court of St. James. 
Drawn chiefly from Family Papers, by his widow, Frances Baroness Bunsen. 
Second Edition. Abridged and Corrected. In Two Volumes, (12mo,) Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869. 
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some striking weaknesses in Bunsen’s mind and character in order 
to love and admire his manifold exceilencies, his beautiful life, and 
to more than admire his beautiful Christian death. 


Tae AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CoURT-PREACHER KrumMacueERr* is 
given to the public in an English translation—almost within 
twelve months of his death. It is a life in which many American 
readers will naturally feel a strong interest from their knowl- 
edge of the author and subject of it through his Elijah the 
Tishbite, and many other well known volumes. The reader who 
is attracted to it from his interest in the author, will find an addi- 
tional interest awakened from the fullness and variety of informa- 
tion which it contains concerning many important matters per- 
taining to the religious history of Germany for the last half century. 
The scene shifts from Halle to Jena, from Jena to Frankfort on 
the Maine, from Frankfort to Ruhrort, from Ruhrort to the 
Wupperthal, the place of a very decided and strongly marked re- 
ligious activity, from Elberfeldt to Berlin and Potsdam, where 
Krummacher died. In connection with his residence in each 
of these places, the author gives lively sketches of the social 
and religious condition of the community, and of the most dis- 
tinguished personages with whom he came into contact. For 
these reasons his biography is as truly a sketch of his times as it 
is of the incidents of his own life, and his portraitures are almost 
as full and vivid of some of his contemporaries as the one which 
he sketches of himself. Thus, in connection with his University 
studies at Halle, he gives his lively recollections of Niemeyer, 
Wegscheider, Gesenius, DeWette, and Knapp, at the time when 
Knapp was the only champion of the Gospel against the current 
Rationalism. His residence at Jena suggests his recollections of 
Fries and Schott, and the memorable Wartburg festival of 1817. 
Frankfort on the Maine recalls full notices of many distinguished 
preachers whose names are scarcely known in this country. His 
pastorates in Ruhrort and the Wupperthal open to us a view of 
the peculiar religious life which for so many years has distinguish- 
ed that portion of Germany. His residence in Berlin gives occasion 
to very lively and lifelike sketches of the preachers with whom he 





* Fredrich Wilhelm Krummacher: An Autobiography. Edited by his daugh- 
ter. Translated by Rev. M. G. Easton, A. M. With a Preface by Professor 
Carrvus, D. D., of Berwick. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1869. 
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was associated, as also of Eichhorn the minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and Worship, of Schelling, Steffens, Twesten, Hengsten- 
berg, and Neander. 

Unfortunately these sketches closed with his notices of Berlin 
in the Revolution of 1848. We speak advisedly when we say 
that as a history of the times previous, this autobiography con- 
tains abundant and various information which cannot easily be 
obtained by an English or American reader from any other source. 
This information, inwrought as it is with the personal history and 
experiences of a prominent preacher who stood very high in a 
post of influence and favor with the Court, presented in a 
pleasant narrative, imparts to this book a peculiar charm, and 
entitles it to a place on the same shelf in the library with the 
memoirs of Niebuhr, Perthes, Passavant,and Schleiermacher. 


D’Ausiene’s History or tHE Rerormation.*—The Messrs. 
Carters have now published the fifth volume of the second series 
of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné’s great work on the “ Reformation in the 
Sixteenth Century.” Two volumes more will probably bring the 
author to the conclusion of the task which he has proposed for 
himself. The present volume traces the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in England in the time of Henry VIII; and then resumes 
the story of the work accomplished in Geneva by Farel’s ministry, 
and brings the history down to the time of the arrival of John 
Calvin. 


Ancient States AND Emprires.f{—Mr. Scribner has published a 
volume with this title, which has been prepared by Mr. John 
Lord, the well-known lecturer, for the special use of students in 
colleges and schools, The basis of his work is the admirable 
History of the great monarchies of the ancient world, by Mr. 
Philip Smith. His three large octavos are altogether too bulky 
for practical use as a class-book, and Mr. Lord has done good ser- 
vice to the community by condensing and rearranging it. 





* History of the Reformation in Hurope in the Time of Calvin. By J. H. 
Merce D’Avsienr, D. D. Vol. V. England, Geneva, Ferrara, New York: R. 
Carter & Brothers. 1869. 12mo. pp. 470. 


+ Ancient States and Empires, for Colleges and Schools. By Jonw Lonp, LL.D, * 


New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869, 8vo. pp. 645. 
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TRAVELS, 


Across America anp Asta.*—Among the many points of in- 
terest which are discussed in this meritorious and successful nar- 
rative of a journey around the world, it is not easy to select the 
most worthy of note. ‘The writer has obviously been trained, by 
his scientific pursuits, to discrimination and quickness of observa- 
tion, but he has not failed to keep up a live interest in all that per- 
tains to human society, as well as in all the phenomena of nature; 
and he does not employ technical language when the phrases of 
every-day life serve his purpose better. There are occasional in- 
dications that he is indifferent or inattentive to the details of lite- 
rary finish; but this gives no serious blemish to his work, which 
is an honest, spirited, instructive, and sensible recital of the more 
remarkable adventures and experiences of the author in the newest 
“diggings” of the new world, and among the most secluded and 
ancient seats of empire in the old. Asa whole, then, we have 
heartily enjoyed and profited by this volume, as one of the most 
recent and most trustworthy, as well as one of the most entertain- 
ing books of travel in Arizona, Japan, China, and Siberia. 

The profession of the author is that of a Mining Engineer. In 
this capacity he first went to our mountainous West, and under 
the most barbarous circumstances of border life, abounding in 
thrilling excitements, took charge, for several months, of a silver 
mine. Released from this engagement he pursued his jour- 
ney through dreary routes in the wilderness to California, and 
was there engaged by an agent of the government of Japan—to 
go and examine some of the deposits of coal in that empire. On 
this trip he was accompanied by Prof. William P. Blake. The 
Japanese explorations were soon impeded and brought to a close. 
Mr. Pumpelly then went to China, where his services were sought 
for by the Imperial Government of that country, and where again, 
after a brief period, a change of policy put an end to his official 
inquiries, The overland route from Pekin to Moscow introduced 
the author to still new phases of adventure, and this portion of 
his narrative is among the most fresh and entertaining. The 
scientific results of his investigations in China and in Japan were 
printed some little time since among the publications of the Smith- 





* Across America and Asia, Notes of a Five Years’ Journey Around the 
World, and of residence in Arizona, Japan, and China. By Rarnagt Pompetty. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. pp. 404. 8vo. 1870. 
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sonian Institution, so that in his present volume the writer has not 
felt called upon to enter into detail respecting them, but has been 
free to comment on society and institutions, and the illustrations 
of manners and customs which attracted his eye. The comments 
made by Mr. Pumpelly, in respect to the treatmeny bestowed by 
western nations, and especially by the English and the Americans, 
on the Chinese, and the light he throws upon the modern progress 
of the imperial government, will be of special interest to those of 
our readers who have read the instructive Articles of Dr. Martin, 
already printed in these pages. The chapters on “the Chinese as 
Emigrants and Colonizers,” and on “ Western Policy in China,” 
abound in suggestions which should be read with attention by all 
who are studying the Chinese question. Mr. Pumpelly in an ad- 
vocate of fair-play for the Chinaman, both in his own land and in 
ours. With us, he thinks the danger most to be guarded against 
is the enactment or continuance of special legislation with regard 
to Mongolians. Everything which tends to exclude them from 
the rest of the community in the United States not only injares 
the character of the aliens, but produces among our own citizens 
“those moral evils which were the worst results of slavery with 
us.” These manly and righteous sentiments in respect to the 
Chinese among us have their counterpart in those brought for- 
ward in respect to the procedure of the representatives of this 
country. “The co-operative policy,” of which Sir Frederick 
Bruce and Mr. Burlingame were the enlightened framers, is that 
which Mr. Pumpelly regards as most favorable to the interests 
both of China and the outside world. The extension of our inter- 
course with the Chinese race depends, in his opinion, on the policy 
by which western powers shall regulate the actions of their sub- 
jects. “Both the people and the government must learn that 
foreign ideas and improvements are not intended to overthrow the 
national independence and the imperial authority.” This is a very 
imperfect outline of Mr. Pumpelly’s volume, and a meagre repre- 
sentation of his spirit, but we trust it is sufficient to attract many 
of our readers to the book. They will find in it many laughable 
stories, many pithy reflections, occasional allusions to well-know 
friends (like Dr. Martin, Mr. Blodget, Drs. 8. Wells Williams, 
Yung Wing, etc.), some interesting cuts and route maps, a criti- 
cal essay by Mr. J. Lafarge on Japanese Art, and a photo-litho- 
graphic representation of a wonderful bronze image of Buddha in 
Nirvana, which stands near Yokohama in Japan. 
VOL. XXIX, 12 
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Ruskwy’s “ Queen or THe Arr.”*—Mr. Ruskin’s peculiarities of 
thought and expression are so familiar by this time to most read- 
ers, that we might perhaps discharge our duty to them by saying 
that this book has the same merits and the same defects which 
have marked its author’s works heretofore. They would then 
know that it must contain many generous and noble thoughts, 
many original and valuable remarks on art, some visionary political 
economy, many hasty inferences with a good deal of dogmatizing, 
and all expressed in a style which here and there breaks out into 
more genuine and glowing poetry than it is given to any other 
living writer to put into prose sentences. This would be a cor- 
rect idea of the book ; yet, because its subject takes the author 
into a new field, in which we believe he has done no work for the 
public eye before, it seems worth while to speak more particularly 
of it. 

This book, then, consists of a discussion of the myths about 
Athena, the “Queen of the Air;” or, more exactly, a rambling 
talk about the functions of the air in the sky and on the earth 
with which are inwoven all the myths which can in any way be 
connected with the name of Athena, so as to serve the whim of 
the paragraph. This is followed by a chapter entitled “ Athena 
in the Heart,” wherein is discussed the influence of what the 
author considers right principles upon the life of nations and indi- 
viduals, and here he brings in more fully his theories of art, 
political economy, and morals. How much Athena has to do with 
this discussion may be seen from the fact that her name occurs 
on only six of the sixty-one pages it occupies. After this, a few 
words on Greek art, having for text a figure of Herakles on an 
ancient coin, finish the book. 

Mr. Ruskin does one thing that might be considered a device of 
cowardice in any one who had not established as he has a reputa- 
tion for sublime indifference to adverse criticism. He deliberately 
rejects and refuses beforehand the opinion about his book of the 
only class of men who are qualified to pass judgment upon the 
greater part of it. He says that scholars cannot be expected to 
understand myths—it is only the men of creative and artistic 
genius who can enter into and explain them. The great creative 
minds will of course endorse his views; for, if any one ventures 
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to criticise them on philological grounds, the very act of doing so 
proves his unfitness, on this principle, for the undertaking. How- 
ever, at the risk of this self-conviction, we propose to notice some 
of the many errors, inaccuracies, and groundless assumptions of 
the book. 

His definition of a myth is as follows (p. 2): “A myth is a 
story with a meaning attached to it, other than it seems to have 
at first.” What, then, is a parable? What is an allegory ? 
What is a fable? The specific difference of the myth—that it is 
a story of gods und heroes, believed by all who know it to have 
been true in the remote past, and generally stating some natural 
phenomenon in personal form—has no place in this definition. 
Again, further on (p. 71) he uses “myth” in the sense of “ type ”’ 
apparently, for he speaks of natural myths as distinguished from 
human myths, and gives the bird and the serpent as examples, 
representing, the one “the clothed power of the air,” the other 
“the clothed power of the dust.” It would be difficult to find 
anywhere a more beautiful or more powerful passage than those 
in which he reproduces the impression made upon his sensitive 
nature by the bird and the serpent (pp. 70-77); yet when one 
reads on and tries to find out what these animals have to do with 
the myth of Athena, he finds that Mr. Ruskin teaches him noth- 
ing on this point. One sentence (p. 78) may be quoted to show 
that what is new is not always true in his explanations. “The 
bird power is soon made entirely human by the Greeks in their 
flying angel of victory ; and thenceforward (‘) it associates itself 
with the Hebrew Cherubim, and has had the most singular influ- 
ence on the Christian religion by giving its wings to render the 
conception of angels mysterious and untenable, and check rational 
endeavor to determine the nature of subordinate spiritual agency.” 

But we are convicting ourselves of pedantry. Let us rather 
seek to give the general impression of the book upon us. For 
the scientific understanding of myths, it is worthless. Those who 
can judge it as they read, will learn almost nothing from it; those 
who cannot will only be confused and misled. It is like reading 
the visions of a hasheesh-eater. There is a throng and whirl of 
strange disconnected ideas and myths, etymologies and botany, 
modern science and ancient fables, art, history, political economy, 
architecture, morals, and absurdly quoted texts from the Bible, in 
one glorious jumble. The same name or figure need only occur 
in any two places to warrant Mr. Ruskin in putting them side by 
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side and drawing his inference, Athena represents the air, the 
wind, the rain, the life of plant and animal, color, the spirit of cre- 
ation and volition, modesty, fortitude, the Holy Spirit, and several 
other things. If any one will read § 38, he will get a fair idea of 
the author’s conception of method in the treatment of his subject. 
But for exquisite beauty of style, for warm sympathy with suffer- 
ing men, and indignation at folly and wrong, for delicate sense of 
the beautiful in art and nature, for manly avowal of faith in moral 
principles, this book has its value, as has everything that Mr. 
Ruskin writes. 


Tae Pork anp tue Counci..*—Every one remembers the 
famous scene in the novel of Ivanhoe, when, in the midst of the 
tournament, a stalwart knight, clad in black armor, with his face 
concealed behind his visor, rode into the lists and bore down the 
stoutest adversaries by the weight of hisarm. The appearance of 
this anonymous volume, on the eve of the assembling of the 
Roman Council,—a volume in which the usurpations of the Bishop 
of Rome are powerfully and effectually assailed, and the new 
dogma of Papal Infallibility is smitten with heavy strokes, has re- 
called the pages of Scott's romance. Whether the book be 
written, as it purports to be, by liberal Catholics, or by Protest- 
ants—for its authorship is plural,—the writers are men who are 
fully armed, and fully and justly confident in the work which they 
have undertaken. There may be occasional mistakes, in the mul- 
titnde of literary and historical references, which are interwoven 
in the discussion. But, in general, the learning is as accurate as it 
is ample. There may be another point of view from which the 
Papacy might be seen to be an institution having its temporary 
uses and its important office in developing European civilization, 
But the mistakes and iniquities of Popes and the Papal Court ; the 
frauds and forgeries by which the Papal authority was built up; 
the robbery of the liberties of the church by which this consum- 
mation has been reached, are here depicted with a truthful and 
unsparing hand. The revival of Gallicanism is a hopeful sign of 
the times. It would seem as if nothing could have produced this 
awakening of a free spirit short of the monstrous attempt of the 
Jesuits and their auxiliaries to foist in the already overburdened 
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creed of the Latin church the dogma of the Pope’s personal infal- 
libility. In France, a spirit of resistance has been aroused which 
will probably prove to be effectual in thwarting the design of the 
Ultramontanist fanatics. The Bishop of Orleans confronts Man- 
ning with something of the old Gallican feeling against trans- 
alpine despotism. Then the present work emanates from Germany, 
and is pervaded with the old Teutonic hostility to the spiritual 
rule of Italians. 

This is not the place to discuss the questions which will come 
before the Latin Council. We should require the space afforded 
by an Article rather than the narrow limits of a book-notice, if we 
would enter into the questions. If Papal infallibility be decreed, it 
will require all, and more than all, of the subtlety of the Romish 
theologians to define the occasions and topics when the Oracle 
speaks ex cathedra, or in the character of an Oracle. If the 
Immaculate Conception can be accepted as a dogma, on the ipse 
dixit of the Pope, without the declaration of a Council, why may 
not any other dogma be promulgated and received on the same 
authority, and why should not the theory, on which the definition 
of the Immaculate Conception by the bare voice of the Pope is 
admitted, be also itself shaped into a dogma which the faithful 
are bound to accept, under peril of perdition ? 


Puocytipis Porma Apmonirortum.*—We are much disap- 
pointed in this little pamphlet. We had never read the poem of 
Phocylides, and we expected no little pleasure in looking over this 
edition and finding in it an encouragement and a help to the cause 
of classical scholarship inthis country, Instead of that, we find it 
to be, we must say, worse than useless for its avowed purpose. 
In the first place, the misprints in the Greek text, more than one 
per page, as we noticed in merely reading it over, almost spoil it 
for use as a text-book. They are enough to puzzle and annoy 
both teacher and scholar, Then the notes are no help at all to 
the understanding of the poem, or to the study by it of the lan- 
guage, although the Greek affords abundant material for notes of 
both kinds. They consist mainly of quotations of parallel pas- 
sages from late Greek and Latin authors, with here and there a 
moral reflection by the editor. In general, let us say here, par- 
allel passages are of little use in notes to school editions of classi- 
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cal authors, unless they are either from writers contemporary with 
the one annotated, so that they throw light upon the use of words 
or upon the thought as it lay in the mind of men at that 
time, or from modern writers in whom no imitation of the classi- 
cal model can be suspected. Most of those in this book belong 
to neither class. Finally, the poem itself is very poorly adapted 
for use in our schools or colleges. We should not suppose that 
any classical scholar could read it once without being convinced 
that it was a production of the Christian era. If there are any 
lines by Phocylides in it, they are buried under the additions by 
a later hand, as is admitted by scholars generally. A mere series 
of moral precepts like this would be the dullest possible reading to 
a beginner in Greek, and if he got any idea of Greek morality from 
it, it would be a false one. As for moral influence, it would be 
infinitely better for a boy to read Homer, Aischylus, Thucydides, 
or Demosthenes. We cannot but wonder what idea Mr. Feuling 
has of the scholarship or common sense of his adopted country, 
or what motive induced him to put forth this book, which would 
certainly meet with poor success in his native Germany. We 
hope no teacher here will be induced, by the pretentious show of 
scholarship about it, to adopt this as a text-book. 


Martrnew Arnoip on “Cutrure anp ANnarcuy.” *—Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold has written a very interesting “Essay,” entitled 
“Oulture and Anarchy.” Its object is “to recommend culture as 
the great help out of our present difficulties.” He defines culture 
as a study and pursuit of perfection. He defends it against the 
silly “ cant of the day.” He takes for its motto, not simply “to 
render an intelligent being yet more intelligent,” but “to make 
reason and the will of God prevail.” He evidently believes in 
“ knowing the best which has been thought and said in the world,” 
in “turning a stream of fresh and free thought upon our stock no- 
tions and habits,” in “sweetness and light,” as well as “fire and 
strength ’—in a perfection by which all sides of human nature, 
and all parts of human society may be harmoniously developed. 
He calls it the “one thing needful” to “come to our best at all 
points.” He is particularly severe on those who care only or 
chiefly “ for walking staunchly by the best light they have”—who 
thick less of “ knowing” than of “ doing "—which he considers to 
be the fault of our “ Puritans, ancient and modern.” 
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We are interested especially in the distinction which he makes 
between Hebraizing and Hellenizing, and which runs through the 
whole Essay. To Hebraize is “to sacrifice all other sides of our 
being to the religious side.” This “leads to a narrow and twisted 
growth of our religious side itself, and to a failure in perfection.” 
This is the tendency of “all America.” Hellenism and Hebraism 
are rival forces and divide the empire of the world. Their final 
aim is the same, viz.: “man’s perfection or salvation.” But they 
pursue it in different ways. The uppermost idea of the one is “to 
see things as they really are:” of the other, is “conduct and obe- 
dience.” The governing idea of the one is “spontaneity of con- 
sciousness ;” of the other, “strictness of conscience.” “The Hel- 
lenic half of our nature, bearing rule, makes a sort of provision for 
the Hebrew half, but it turns out to be an inadequate provision : 
and again the Hebrew half of our nature, bearing rule, makes a 
sort of provision for the Hellenic half; but this, too, turns out to 
be an inadequate provision. The true and smooth order of hu- 
manity’s development is not reached in either way.” Neither 
of them is “the daw of human development.” Both are but “ con- 
tributions” to it. This is capital. 

But we demur when he says that “ Christianity occupied itself, 
like Hebraism, with the moral side of man exclusively.” ‘What 
was this but an importation of Hellenism into Hebraism?” 
“Whereas St. Paul imported Hellenism within the limits of our 
moral part only, this part being still treated by him as ad in all,” 
—“we ought to try and import it”—*“into al) the lines of our 
activity,” &c. Is this a just and fair representation of Christianity ? 
Is it not broader in its sphere than Hebraism? Does it not 
“import ” into human nature and human society more than either 
Hebraism or Hellenism ? indeed, all that can be needed or wanted 
for man’s salvation and perfection. How can we import what 
Paul did not, since he is not satisfied “ till we all come to a perfect 
man,” and declares of Christ, “In him are bid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge ;” or Peter, since he distinctly speaks of 
“all things that pertain unto life and godliness through the know- 
ledge of Him that hath called us to glory and virtue; whereby 
are given unto us exceeding great and precious promises; that by 
these ye might be partakers of the divine nature?” It is doubt- 
less true (as is here said) that “no man, who knows nothing else, 
knows even his Bible.” But who that knows “Sophocles and 
Plato” can say that “their notion of what goes to make up holi- 
ness was larger than” that of Christ and his Apostles ? 
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Perhaps the most practical part of the Essay is that in which he 
speaks of the “ flexibility of culture,” or its “independence of ma- 
chinery.” Faith in machinery may well be called “ our besetting 
danger.” ‘“ What is freedom but machinery ? what is population 
but machinery ? what is coal but machinery? what are railroads 
but machinery? what is wealth but machinery? what are re-. 
ligious organizations but machinery?” We are not to worship 
these as precious ends in themselves. But, after all, does he not 
generally undervalue them? Fg. “the blessedness of the fran- 
chise and the wonderfulness of (our) industrial performances.” He 
seems to despise “ freedom,” while he almost worships “ establish- 
ments.” 

The Hssay is very suggestive, for it abounds in felicitous hits, 
as when he distinguishes between “ provinciality ” and “ totality ” 
—when he distributes society in England into “ Barbarians, Philis- 
tines, and Populace,” and adds, “ America is just ourselves, with 
the Barbarians quite left out, and the populace nearly ;” when he 
calls the non-conformists “hole and corner churches ;” when he 
avers that “the whole attitude of horror and holy superiority as- 
sumed by Puritanism towards the Church of Rome,” merits Sir 
Henry W otton’s rebuke, “ take heed of thinking that the further 
you go from the church of Rome, the nearer you are to God;” 
when he distinguishes between “creative” and “ instrumental ” 
statesmen; when he quotes Epictetus as saying “It is a sign of a 
nature not finely tempered to give yourselves up to things which 
relate to the body; to make, ¢.g.,a great fuss about eating, drink- 
ing, walking, riding. All these things ought to be done merely 
by the way; the formation of the spirit and character must be 
our real concern:” when he insists that “culture does not set 
itself against games and sports. It congratulates the future, 
and hopes it will make a good use of its improved physical 
basis; buat it points out that our passing generation of boys 
and young men is meantime sacrificed;” that “culture is 
always assigning to system-makers and systems a smaller 
share in the bent of human destiny than their friends like” 
—* will not let us rivet our faith upon any one man and his do- 
ings”—labors to “ humanize knowledge” by divesting it of all 
that is “harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, professional, exclusive,” 
is eminently practical, because “even when it does not lend a 
hand to rough and coarse movements,” it “ qualifies it to act less at 
random,” &c. How strange that only once does he make direct 
allusion to that “something which thwarts and spoils all our 
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efforts, viz., sin / With a stronger sense of human sinfulness, he 
might not have been so confident that “ now and for us it is a time 
to Hellenize.” It fact, he seems to feel that it is worse for those 
who have such a religicn as ours, than for those who are utterly 
“ without religion.” 


CrassicaL Stupy.*—The aim of this book is to present, in a 
compact form, an antidote to the judgments, adverse to the study 
of the classics, which are enforced with earnestness by many edu- 
cators at the present time. The views of twenty-one able men 
are here given with more or less fullness, extracted from papers 
which have been published within the last thirty-five years. These 
papers are of varying excellence ; the ablest, without question, he- 
ing an extract from Mr. Mill’s Inaugural before the University of 
St. Andrews, but no one of them is without merit. 

The first, that of Rev. Mr. Jones, Principal of King William’s 
College in the Isle of Man, is a thorough analysis of the advan- 
tages of the study of the classics in itself considered, and as com- 
pared with the pursuit of any other branch which may be made 
ventral in a college course. One might, after reading this paper 
and the Discourse of Mr. Mill, regard them as covering the entire 
ground involved in the discussion. But so numberless are the 
considerations developed by a fair consideration of the question, 
that the reading of each successive essay seems to add something 
forceful, and often something beautiful to the thoughts, that have 
been previously unfolded. Indeed, the book, apart from its argu- 
ments, is one of the nobiest pleas that could be made for classical 
culture. In the plain and lucid exposition of the first paper, in 
the terse and pointed sentences of Mr. Mill, embracing the widest 
scope of knowledge, in the exact and discriminating statements 
of Prof. Conington, in the glow of Prof. Edwards’s scholarly en- 
thusiasm, and in the rhetoric of Mr. Thompson, one finds the 
precious leaven of classical training. 

We think more may be made, than is made in the papers written 
by Americans, of the worth of preparation by classical study for 
the special needs of our own country; that it might be shown 
that classical scholarship is not in our times necessarily “ devita- 
tized,” but that the exercise of the judgment in deciding between 
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different readings and emendations, in calculating probabilities, is 
a training well adapted to prepare men for business life. But the 
value of this training for professional men, and as ennobling the 
entire nature, could hardly be more clearly shown by abstract ar- 
guments than in the collective writings of these scholars. 

Should any one think that two or three of these papers might have 
been omitted, we will venture to doubt whether any two friends of 
classical study would agree upon the extracts to be rejected. If 
this be true, there could be no higher evidence of the skill with 
which the editor has done his work. 

No one can read this book and fail to see that the classics have 
been made responsible for a great deal that has resulted from bad 
teaching. Teachers will find here valuable suggestions and will 
receive from these pages stimulus to constant labor, that they may 
bring their work up to the fine art, which it must become in or- 
der to be successful, When one reflects how few teachers in our 
country inspire any love for the classics in their pupils (it adds 
not a little to the enjoyment of reading the book to know that its 
compiler is eminent among the few), one does not wonder at the 
outery against classical study. It may be, that as the number 
and importance of other branches increase, less time must be 
given to the classics in the future. Hence there must be wise 
methods and more self-sacrificing teaching, that more work and 
more loving work may be expended by students in their pursuit, 
than has been ever in the past. If the majority of our students 
learn to enjoy the classics before entering college, and the stand 
ard of admission be everywhere raised, the elective system may 
produce less harmful results than its opponents anticipate. 

This book might become a powerful auxiliary to the cause of 
classical learning. Teachers might read extracts from it to their 
advanced classes and enforce the opinions of the writers by un- 
folding the precious value of the legacies in scholarship and elo- 
quence left by such men as Legaré, Edwards, Felton, and Coning- 
ton, and dwelling upon the noble contributions to literature and 
metaphysical discussion of Mill, Porter, and McCosh. Too little 
effort has been made to show to our students in this way the 
worth of classical study. We wish that Dr. Taylor (who might 
so easily and so ably do it) would supplement this volume by an- 
other, which should exhibit in this concrete way the truth of the 
opinions asserted in this book. Such a volume might contain, for 
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instance, translations of Sainte Beuve’s critiques on Terence and 
Virgil; the chapter of Mommsen on the earliest migrations into 
Italy, passages perhaps trom eminent English orators and poets, 
and other matter which directly and indirectly should show the 
effect of classical training. Though such a collection would be 
a more open, would it after all be a more concrete exhibition of 
the worth of classical scholarship than the volume before us ? 


Lrsrary oF Wonpvers.—There are books which are equally 
interesting, and some which are equally instructive, to boys and 
men, young people and old people. To this class belongs the 
Libraire des Merveilles, a series of books in French, relating to 
science, art, antiquities, etc., and written generally by men emi- 
nent in the various departments of knowledge to which they re- 
late. The information is up to the point of the latest investiga- 
tions; it is presented in clear language and a lively style; and is 
illustrated with numerous excellent cuts such as the art of wood- 
engraving enables the publisher to supply at a comparatively 
small cost. Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. have published trans- 
lations of a number of these volumes, and propose to add others, 
if not the whole of the series, to their list. We commend these 
volumes as worthy of the attention of all lovers of good books, 
and especially for such as are in quest of profitable reading for 
boys and girls, 

Among the volumes already published, are “The Wonders of 
Heat,” “The Wonders of Optics,” “Thunder and Lightning,” 
“ Pompeii,” and “ Egypt.” 
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